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PREFACE. 


The task of preparing these Lectures for publication 
has been sadly broken in upon by an overwhelming 
domestic bereavement. It was my purpose to ap¬ 
pend to them such an array of authorities in support 
of the views expressed both on Voluntaryism and 
pauperism, as might have served to rebut the force 
of the adverse criticism to which I have no doubt 
these views will be subjected. I have no time or 
heart to do this now; and apart from this, I am con¬ 
tent to let my opinions stand on their own footing 
believing that they are just and sound, and that 
nothing but the principles of Knox and Melville, 
embodied in a system of endowed territorial work, 
commensurate with the area and population of the 
country, will rectify the wrongs or remedy the evils, 
under which we now groan being burdened. As 
respects the language sometimes used in the course 
of the Lectures in speaking of Voluntaryism, and 
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which I have been led to understand offended 
some of my Voluntary brethren who honoured me 
by their presence at their delivery, I beg it to be 
distinctly understood that it is the system of Volun¬ 
taryism, and not its honest supporters, I venture to 
condemn. No man can admire more than I do the 
learning, worth, and devotedness of many Voluntary 
ministers. I number some of them among my 
esteemed personal friends. But the best of them 
are, I firmly believe, such as they are, not in conse- 
sequence, but in spite of the system With which they 
are connected; and I feel persuaded that their use¬ 
fulness would be a thousandfold increased if they 
laboured territorially instead of congregationally, 
as ministers of a national, as contradistinguished 
from a sectarian, Church. 

With regard to the subject-matter of the Lectures, 
some who hold firmly the principle of endowed 
territorialism may desiderate a fuller exposition of 
the method according to which that principle may 
be practically worked out in any parish, with a de¬ 
tailed account of the different agencies which expe¬ 
rience has proved to be most successful in applying 
it beneficially to all classes and conditions of life. 
I could not but feel that this, if properly done, was 
fitted to be useful to many, earnest workers in the 
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junior ranks of the ministry. In a limited course 
of lectures, however, it was not possible to compass 
every point of the subject; and in the present state 
of public opinion, I considered it to be of primary 
importance to vindicate the principle of national 
religion, and the grounds on which it can be trium¬ 
phantly maintained and worked. The argument in 
the first Lecture, which some may deem to be super¬ 
fluous, I regard as of essential consequence. On the 
common priesthood of all believers in Jesus Christ, 
as the grand basis of all ecclesiastical organisation, 
the whole matter of Church-work, as well as of 
Christian doctrine, cardinally rests; and it is the 
clear conception and firm establishment of this 
which more than anything else is calculated to 
preserve the Church from the influences of priest¬ 
craft, and to unite all Christians as one man in the 
service of their only Lord and Master. I trust 
and pray that on this ground all the genuine Pres¬ 
byterians of Scotland may yet, by God's grace, be 
brought to join in the formation of a grand national 
Church, which shall be “ beautiful for situation, the 
joy of the whole earth." 

Manse of North Leith, 

25 th March 1875 . 
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EXCERPT from the Deed of Trust by James Baird, 
Esq., in favour of the Trustees of the “ Baird Trust.” 


And whereas, at the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, held in May 1872, I declared my intention 
to found a Lectureship, to be called “The Baird Lecture,” for the 
illustration and the defence of the vital truths hereinbefore referred 
to, as well as for the promotion of Christian knowledge and Chris¬ 
tian work generally, and for the exposure and refutation of all 
error and unbelief, under which foundation the Yery Reverend 
Robert Jamieson, D.D., lately Moderator of the General Assem¬ 
bly, was the first Lecturer, and that for the spring of the year 
1873 : Therefore and for the endowment of the said Lectureship, 
I appoint my said Trustees to hold an annual sum of £220 out of 
the revenue of the funds under their charge for the purposes of 
said Lectureship, and I direct that the following shall be the 
conditions and terms on which my said Trustees shall carry out 
my foundation of said Lectureship:— 

1. The Lecturer shall be a Minister of the foresaid Church of 
Scotland who shall have served the cure of a parish for not less 
than five years, or a Minister of any other of the Scottish Presby¬ 
terian Churches, who shall have served as pastor of a congregation 
for a similar period in his own Church; and in making the ap¬ 
pointment, care shall be taken by the Trustees to choose a man 
of piety, ability, and learning, and who is approved and reputed 
sound in all the essentials of Christian truth, as set forth in the 
statement hereinbefore written of what is meant by sound reli¬ 
gious principles. 
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EXCERPT FROM DEED OF TRUST. 


2. The Lecturer shall be appointed annually, in the month of 
April, by my said Trustees; and the appointment shall be made at 
a meeting of the Trustees to be called for the purpose, and held 
in Glasgow. 

3. The Lecturer shall deliver a course of not less than Six Lec¬ 
tures on any subject of Theology, Christian Evidences, Christian 
Work, Christian Missions, Church Government, and Church 
Organisations,—or on such subject relative thereto as the Trustees 
shall from year to year fix in concert with the Lecturer. 

4. The Lectures shall be duly advertised to the satisfaction of 
the Trustees, at the cost of the Lecturer, and shall be delivered 
publicly, at any times during the months of January and February 
in each year, in Glasgow ; and also, if required, in such other one 
of the Scottish University towns as may from time to time be 
appointed by the Trustees. 

5. The Lectures of each year shall be published, if possible be¬ 
fore the meeting of the next General Assembly, or at latest, within 
six months of the date when the last of the course shall have been 
delivered. Such publication to be carried out at the sight and to 
the satisfaction of the Trustees, but by the Lecturer at his own 
cost and risk, and to the extent of not less than 750 copies,—of 
which there shall be deposited, free, two copies in the Library of 
each of the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and St 
Andrews; two copies in the Library of the General Asseinbly of 
the Church of Scotland ; and one copy in each of the Theological 
Libraries connected with the said Universities; and twenty copies 
shall be put at the disposal of the Trustees. The price of the publi¬ 
cation to be regulated by the Trustees in concert with the Lecturer. 

6. The sum of One Hundred Pounds shall be paid to the Lec¬ 
turer on the completion of the delivery of such course of Lectures, 
besides a sum to be fixed by the Trustees in name of travelling 
expenses, if such shall have been incurred. 

7. That annually, on the publication, as above, of the Lectures 
within the time specified, the free balance, if any, of £220, after 
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deducting all expenses and prepayments, as made up by the 
Trustees, shall be paid to the Lecturer. 

8. The Trustees may, notwithstanding what is hereinbefore 
written, at any time or times, if they choose, omit for one year 
the appointment of a Lecturer, retaining in their hands the funds 
hereby specially appropriated for said Lectureship; and in the 
year succeeding, the said Trustees shall devote the funds for that 
year, together with the funds for the year in which there was no 
appointment— videlicet , the sum of £440—to the purposes of the 
Lectureship of such succeeding year. And failing the Trustees 
making an appointment of Lecturer after a lapse of two years, 
and when and so often as they shall so fail, the Moderator for the 
time being of the General Assembly of the foresaid Church of 
Scotland, and the next last ex-Moderator thereof alive at the 
time, shall have full power, and they are hereby authorised, to 
insist on an appointment of Lecturer being made, and that with 
the least possible delay. 
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LECTUEE I. 

THE TRUE BASIS OF CHURCH ORGANISATION. 

The subject to be discussed in these lectures is, the 
method or plan according to which the work of the 
Church in a country professing Christianity may be 
carried on most effectively, and with greatest benefit 
to all classes. In proceeding to consider this im¬ 
portant matter, it may be of advantage first of all 
to investigate briefly the origin and nature of the 
Church’s constitution, so far at least as to ascer¬ 
tain the basis of her external organisation. Is the 
orderly procedure of the Church, which is necessary 
to the fulfilment of her divine mission, purely and 
entirely matter of divine authority and revelation ? 
Has human reason any room for free exercise in 
arranging the mode and course of her development ? 

A 
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By what laws from heaven is man's interference 
with her form and system of operation regulated 
and circumscribed ? By arriving at a clear and 
definite conclusion on these points, we should be 
able at once to test the legitimateness of any system 
of Church organisation and work which may be 
insisted upon as the best, and to see whether that 
system is in consonance with sound Scriptural 
principles, as well as commended by the dictates of 
reason and expediency, and by the lessons of long 
experience. 

A disquisition on the Church's constitution might 
indeed lead us into fields of controversy very foreign 
to our main business in advocating endowed terri¬ 
torial work. On no subject have disputes among 
Christians been more numerous or more fierce; and 
hence the countless denominations into which they 
have been broken up, and the bitterness with which 
their sectarian distinctions have been multiplied 
and maintained from age to age. But on these 
distinctions I shall endeavour to avoid minute and 
lengthened comment. Most of them appear to me 
not only to lie far apart from the point which it is 
my main object to establish, but to be the corrupt 
fruit of mere human contention, and without foun¬ 
dation in the Word of God. The extreme divisions 
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of the two great classes of disputants regarding 
them occupy positions wide as the poles asunder. 
The one division is composed of those who expect 
to find in Scripture particular and express authority 
for everything done in or by the Christian Church, 
and who, basing the Church upon the idea of priest¬ 
hood divinely vested in a limited number of office¬ 
bearers, maintain that out of these few flows forth 
the authority and the law for order and work 
within the Church. The other division is composed 
of those who hold the opinion that under the Gos¬ 
pel dispensation Christians are left absolutely and 
entirely to their own free-will and common-sense in 
regulating the form and in carrying on the work of 
the Church, and that the Church in its visible and 
external aspect is a mere human organisation. 
Now, in my opinion, both these divisions entertain 
imperfect and erroneous views of the origin and 
nature of the Church's constitution. The correct 
view, as usually happens in matters of controversy, 
will be found somewhere midway between the 
opinions most directly opposed to each other; and 
there accordingly we must seek for it, if we would 
find and understand it. 

Now it cannot have failed to occur to any one 
who has studied the subject simply and intelligently 
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in the light of Scripture, that there exists a wide 
and marked difference between the principle regu¬ 
lating the external form and order of the Jewish 
Church, and the principle regulating the external 
form and order of the Christian Church. In the 
case of the former, there was express revelation and 
an authoritative rule for every institution and for 
every observance, down to the veriest jot and tittle. 
Nothing was left to man’s invention or regulation. 
Everything was exactly and positively prescribed. 
Every pin in the tabernacle had its appointed place. 
The bells and the pomegranates in the priest’s 
vesture were all definitely numbered and arranged. 
Everything had to be fashioned and done according 
to the heavenly pattern showed to Moses in the 
Mount. The Gospel, on the contrary, prescribes 
nothing, or very little, in this precise and arbitrary 
manner. To us who live under the latter dispensa¬ 
tion, there is no such pattern as Moses saw given in 
respect to the form and order of Christian worship, 
the method of ecclesiastical organisation, or the 
manner in which those composing the Church of 
any country are to work together for their common 
good, and for the evangelisation of the world. Al¬ 
most all we are taught as to these things is to be 
gathered by us inferentially from the narrative of 
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events in the Acts of the Apostles, and from certain 
counsels addressed to ministers and Churches in 
some of the apostolic epistles. In these we find 
few positive injunctions such as those which abound 
in the law given by Moses. They contain no par¬ 
ticular account of the precise manner in which any 
Church in any country was originally constituted 
by any of the apostles. They furnish no liturgical 
form of service for the consecration of churches, or 
for the ordination of ministers. The exact order in 
which Christian worship was primitively conducted 
is not recorded. The corporate relation in which 
the different Churches planted "throughout all 
Judea and Galilee and Samaria” stood towards 
each other, and towards Churches at a greater 
distance—as, e.g., at Corinth, Antioch, and Ephesus 
—is not described. In short, anything like a formal 
constitution for the Christian Church, with minute 
instruction as to points of order and organisation, 
will in vain be sought for in the New Testament. 
We should, however, err most egregiously, if we 
inferred from the reticence of Scripture upon such 
points that forms of worship, and methods of church 
organisation and work, are matters of complete 
indifference, and left to be shaped altogether by 
human invention and taste, according to the mani- 
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fold changes of time and place, and other circum¬ 
stances. This would open a wide door indeed for 
the exercise of human folly in matters involving 
everlasting interests, and confer a licence upon 
human ingenuity in multiplying differences and 
corruptions. God, who “ is not the author of con¬ 
fusion, but of peace, as in all churches of the saints,” 
has provided against such disorder: but He has 
done so, not, as in the case of the Jewish Church, by 
prescribing a system of positive institutions; but, 
as more consistent with the law of Christian liberty, 
by unfolding in outline a set of general principles, 
illustrated incidentally and partially by certain 
instances, and by making human reason and Chris¬ 
tian discretion responsible for the prudent applica¬ 
tion of these general principles to all such cases as 
anywhere arise. 

From these general principles, developed in 
outline and partially illustrated by certain ex¬ 
amples in the New Testament, we are able to come 
to some definite conclusions in regard to the origin, 
nature, and work of the Christian Church, which it 
may be of use to keep clearly before us throughout 
the course of these lectures. 

The Church, the kingdom of Christ on the earth, 
considered as an oiganised and visible society, is 
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composed of all individual believers. It had not 
its origin, however, in their own invention and 
spontaneous act. It was founded by God through 
Jesus Christ—through His incarnation, life, and 
mediatorial work; and through the effusion of the 
Holy Ghost. It is the embodied continuation of 
the life and work of Christ on the earth, by which 
the grace of the triune God, and the gift of eternal 
life by a Redeemer, are perpetually made known to 
successive generations of the human race, and apart 
from which there is no salvation. The Church 
originated not in any priestly function assigned 
exclusively to particular individuals by its divine 
Head. Christ Himself had once for all fulfilled the 
end, and satisfied the need, out of which a priest¬ 
hood has everywhere originated. By His death 
and sacrifice He thoroughly effected all that had 
been prefigured only by the priesthood and sacri¬ 
fices of the Old Testament. He is now the only 
High Priest of His Church; and all who appropriate 
by faith what He effected for mankind, are in per¬ 
fect equality one with another—a kingdom of priests 
consecrated and charged to present themselves “ a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God.” * This 
excludes for ever from the Church of Christ the 
idea of a priestly caste or mediating priesthood, 

* Appendix A. 
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standing between God and the people whom they 
spiritually guide * The Church was constituted by 
Christ not to aggrandise an order of men, but to 
benefit and edify the people at large. It was built, 
indeed, upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets; but that foundation in its substance 
consists, not of the personal pre-eminence, nor 
official dignity and authority of these men, but of 
the doctrine which they were charged to preach by 
Him who is the Church’s chief corner-stone. The 
commission of Christ—“ Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world ”— 
was undoubtedly addressed, not exclusively to the 
apostles, nor to them and their regularly ordained 
successors in the ministry of the Word only, but to 
them in common with all believers in all ages and 
in all lands. It constitutes the Church’s great 
charter. It forms the Church’s enduring warrant 
for existence in a corporate capacity, in an attitude 
of ever-widening aggressiveness, which aims at 
universal extension, as under a solemn obligation, 
which rests upon all Christians as well as it rested 
* Appendix B. 
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upon the apostles, to disseminate the truth as it is in 
Jesus, to maintain public worship, to dispense the 
sacraments, to observe every ordinance instituted 
by Christ, and to promote the cause of true morality, 
of righteousness and charity, on the earth.* 

It was in accordance with this view of Christ's 
grand commission to His followers that the form of 
the Christian corporation, and of public Christian 
worship and work, arose at first, and was gradually 
consolidated into more compact and definite pro¬ 
portions. The first Christians, associated together 
by common dangers and common hopes in the city 
of Jerusalem, “were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God." In their private 
houses, also, they had frequent gatherings for 
mutual edification and comfort, in which disquisi¬ 
tions on the history and doctrine of salvation were 
addressed to believers and recent converts, and in 
which common prayer was continually offered. The 
ordinary daily meals, of which they partook to¬ 
gether on these occasions, were hallowed to the 
Lord, as associated with Christ's last supper with His 
disciples previous to His death, as commemorative of 
that great event, and as expressive of their brotherly 
union one with another. The effusion of the Holy 
Ghost at Pentecost swelled largely the company of 
* Appendix C. 
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believers, and completed their fitness for promul¬ 
gating the Gospel; so that straightway thereafter, 
outward from Jerusalem, the aggressive career of the 
Gospel began : and soon we read, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, of Churches established at Antioch, Cor¬ 
inth, Ephesus, and other places. In planting these 
Churches, the apostles and others associated with 
them acted, no doubt, under the impulse of divine 
influence, and with the advantage of divine direc¬ 
tion ; but the influence and the direction extended 
to them consisted not in the furnishing of an arbi¬ 
trary pattern, such as Moses saw in the Mount, but 
mainly in general principles unfolded to them by 
Jesus Christ, and in wisdom sufficient for the 
prudent application of these principles to the cir¬ 
cumstances and exigencies of particular cases as 
they occurred. It is not matter of mere presump¬ 
tion—we have sufficient evidence in Scripture for 
the conclusion—that, in founding Churches in dif¬ 
ferent places, they accommodated their procedure 
and adapted their plans to the varying circum¬ 
stances of the several localities—to the numbers 
already converted, or whose subsequent conversion 
might be reasonably looked for—to the extent of 
the city, or the situation and character of the 
country,—and that they left very many things to be 
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arranged by the office-bearers and members of the 
Churches themselves, as changing circumstances and 
future emergencies might require. 

From all this it appears that, while in the Chris¬ 
tian Church there are certain positive institutions, 
such as Public Worship, Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper, which constitute part of its unchangeable 
plan, as framed by its divine Founder; and while 
there are certain office-bearers, such as Presbyters 
or Overseers, and Deacons, for the ministry of the 
Word and for the orderly conduct of its temporal 
and spiritual affairs, whose appointment is also of 
divine origin and of perpetual obligation,—other 
arrangements for developing the life, shaping the 
form, and carrying on the work of the Church, 
being founded on the reason and fitness of things, 
are left altogether to the wisdom and discretion of 
the saints and faithful in Christ Jesus. The pro¬ 
fessions and practices of the apostles themselves 
are sufficient to warrant this conclusion. The 
principles on which they avowedly acted, and 
which they inculcated on others, are embodied in 
these simple declarations: “ Let all things be done 
decently and in order;” “ Let all things be done to 
edifying.” The measures which approved them¬ 
selves to their sanctified intelligence as calculated 
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to edify and extend the Church, as best adapted 
to build up and beautify the Church of God in 
individuals and in different localities—these mea¬ 
sures they pursued for themselves, and pressed upon 
the adoption of others labouring with purposes 
similar to theirs. Perverse disputings, will-wor¬ 
ship, and vain customs they decidedly condemned. 
Practices in any way contrary to the words of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and incompatible with the doc¬ 
trine which is according to godliness, could never 
be approved or sanctioned by them. But the 

exercise of reason in regard to the best mode of 
* 

conducting the service and prosecuting the work 
of God in the Church, they with equal warmth 
and earnestness approved; and however men of 
carnal minds may have abused it, by venturing on 
their own responsibility to introduce strange and 
unseemly customs, which have no warrant in the 
Word of God, reason, enlightened by the Spirit of 
grace and truth, must always remain the grand test 
of form, order, and procedure in the Church. 

The importance of the principles now enunciated, 
and their direct bearing on the subject of these 
lectures, will be obvious to any one who considers 
that subject with due care. It is not at all needful 
for my purpose, and I have no desire or intention, 
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to discuss in detail the comparative merits of 
Episcopacy, Presbytery, and Independency as mere 
matters of administrative policy. In that respect 
something plausible might be advanced in behalf 
of each of these systems. But I deem it of the 
utmost practical importance to denounce the anti¬ 
christ of priesthood, in connection with whatever 
system it may show itself, as utterly inconsistent 
with any right idea of the Church, and as totally 
incompatible with any proper plan of Church work. 
If either bishops or presbyters, or any other order 
of office-bearers, cease to be regarded as religious 
instructors, spiritual advisers, or prudent overseers, 
and are exalted into the position of “ exclusive con¬ 
veyers of supernatural influence,” the principle on 
which, according to Paul and the other apostles, 
the Church is founded, is swept away; and the 
ground on which we can call all Christians, with¬ 
out exception, to work for Christ, is also removed. 
The principle on which the Church is founded in 
the New Testament is the universal priesthood of 
Believers, as derived from, and subordinate to, the 
high priesthood of Jesus Christ. Admit a priestly 
caste into the Church, and you thereby violate this 
grand principle and destroy the true foundation of 
the Church: “For other foundation can no man 
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lay than* that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” All 
who by faith are in living fellowship with Him 
form His body, which is the Church. All conscious 
of the divine life, and not merely certain office¬ 
bearers, are solemnly bound, in their several places 
and relations, to exercise to the fullest extent all 
the gifts conferred on them by Christ through the 
Spirit, for the furtherance of the common good and 
edification of the Church of which they form con¬ 
stituent parts, and for the universal diffusion of 
the Gospel by which they themselves have been 
brought to the knowledge and belief of the truth. 

It is the more needful to insist upon this view 
of the Church at the present day, that in many 
quarters, even within Churches of the Reformation, 
there is springing up a manifest tendency to cherish 
the priestly feeling and restore the priestly idea. 
In some quarters this tendency shows itself in 
arrogating supernatural powers, in receiving con¬ 
fession, and dispensing absolution. In others it 
evinces its stealthier development by undue atten¬ 
tion to distinctive vestments, rites, and ceremonies. 
But wherever and however it shows itself, it ought 
to be strenuously resisted and condemned. It has 
no authority from Scripture. It is positively dis¬ 
honouring to Jesus Christ. It is the fruitful parent 
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of great and formidable evils. It is destructive at 
once of solid learning and of sound sense in the 
ministers of religion whom it affects. It leads 
directly to the multiplication of empty and un¬ 
meaning rites. It promotes the form, at the ex¬ 
pense, and to the detriment and extinction, of the 
power of religion. It leads to partial, and conse¬ 
quently untruthful, communication of the Word of 
God, the denial of the right of private judgment, 
and the prevalence of intolerant and persecuting 
principles. It is hostile to civil and religious 
liberty. It is the grievous enemy of domestic 
peace. It claims in every home the place of pre¬ 
eminence, authority, and power for another than 
the natural and lawful head—the husband and 
the father of the household. It consummates its 
iniquity by shackling the conscience, and erecting 
a barrier of human construction between man and 
his God. Therefore, as truth, and purity, and 
freedom, and Scriptural principle, and loyalty to 
Christ, the alone Head and Priest of the Church, 
are valued, let clerical priesthood be abjured, and 
the claims of a clerical caste be resisted, and the 
common priesthood of all Christians be main¬ 
tained as the grand fundamental principle of the 
Church. 
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This being accepted as Scriptural and sound, 
another principle which it seems to be of conse¬ 
quence to keep in mind, in considering the method 
of Church work, is the national or territorial aspect 
in which the Church is presented to our view from 
its first foundation by Christ and His apostles. The 
commission of Christ to His followers bore that they 
were to make disciples of “ all nations." This of 
course implied, for one thing, that they, as His 
representatives and missionaries, were not to con¬ 
fine their evangelistic labours to the Jews, among 
whom these labours were to be commenced; but 
that, beginning at Jerusalem, they were to go “ into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every crea¬ 
ture." It implied that they were to make all the 
Gentiles of every land and of every tongue, as well 
as the Jewish people resident in Palestine and 
scattered abroad, the objects of their aggressive 
efforts. But looking at the command not only with 
reference to its peculiar terms, but in the light of 
its fulfilment by the apostles, it seems to me to 
imply also that the Church from the very first was 
to be constituted, so far as possible, on a national 
foundation. The chief cities, the great centres of 
population, of commerce, and of intellectual activity, 
were to be first visited and Christianised. The 
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Churches planted in these were^ gradually, through 
local influence and corporate affinities, to extend 
and multiply themselves, till district after district, 
and nation after nation, should be won by the Gos¬ 
pel to the cause of Christ. It was not so much a 
convert here and a convert there that was sought to 
be gained, though the priceless importance of each 
individual soul was ever recognised, and the great 
principle of little by little, as effective in accomplish¬ 
ing stupendous results, was fully acknowledged 
and acted upon. But single converts were sought 
here and there, not for themselves only, but as 
centres of spiritual life, sources of diffusing Christian 
light; and inasmuch as not the universality alone, 
but the perpetuity of the Church as well, was aimed 
at, its extension was promoted on a principle most 
likely to insure its permanence as well as its influ¬ 
ence. This was the principle of nationality or terri- 
torialism, connecting the Church with civil and 
political relationships, and with certain districts, 
inhabited by particular races, embraced within the 
scope of distinct forms of government, characterised 
by peculiar customs and languages, or marked out 
by broad and well-defined natural boundaries. 
There was manifest wisdom in such a method of 
procedure. It was calculated to enlist on the side 
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of the Church certain powerful influences of a per¬ 
manent nature, whose aid it could amply repay by 
improving and elevating them. Civil government 
of some kind or other—whether monarchy, oligarchy, 
or democracy—national peculiarities more or less 
marked, machinery for maintaining order and dis¬ 
pensing justice, and forces fitted to repel aggression 
and repress wrong-doing, must ever be associated 
with certain boundaries ; and therefore it was most 
expedient and politic that Christianity, aiming at 
permanence as well as universality in the world, 
should lay hold on such fixed forms, institutions, 
and practices, that, by bettering them through its 
sanctifying influence, it might insure both their 
and its own durability. 

The religion of Christ has indeed in itself inherent 
power to secure its spread and perpetuity. It looks 
not primarily or chiefly to the powers and princi¬ 
palities of earth for its strength and success. “ Not 
by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord” “For ye see your calling, brethren, how 
that not many wise men, after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called; but God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are mighty; 
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and base things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are; that no 
flesh should glory in His presence.” * 

But the purport of these and similar declarations 
has been frequently misunderstood. It is not in- 
tended by them, as some occasionally have seemed 
to suppose, to discountenance learning, to disparage 
talent, to commend ignorance, or to exalt weakness, 
folly, and fanaticism into graces. It is meant sim¬ 
ply, as the providence of God and the history of the 
Church have clearly demonstrated again and again, 
that God can work out His sovereign purposes by 
whatsoever means He chooses to employ, and that 
all the intellect, and talent, and learning, and power 
of the world, are, apart from His blessing and co¬ 
operating grace, vain and worthless for accomplish¬ 
ing any good or great result. But God has shown, 
as often and as signally, that high talents and dis¬ 
tinguished qualities of mind and character are most 
serviceable under Him for advancing His cause and 
kingdom on the earth. Paul himself, the author of 
the latter passage just quoted from Scripture, is a 
striking and memorable example of both sides of 
the truth now under consideration. His power of 
* 1 Cor. i. 26-29. 
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intellect always gigantic, his force of character 
always most marked, so long as they were un¬ 
sanctified by the grace and Spirit of God, were no 
better than weakness and folly, as far as the benefit 
of mankind was concerned. But breathed upon by 
heavenly influence, and strengthened with might by 
the Spirit, Paul’s vigour of intellect, and varied 
learning, and intrepid zeal, were of vast importance 
as means for awakening men and nations to a know¬ 
ledge of the truth. And even so the same Provi¬ 
dence that availed itself of Paul’s intellect, enthu¬ 
siasm, and courage for extending the kingdom of 
Christ, availed itself of natural boundaries and of 
national affinities as means not only of most rapidly 
promulgating, but also of perpetuating, Christianity 
on the earth. Hence it is that the Church at 
Jerusalem, the grand original of all the Churches, 
expanded into the Churches of Judea and Samaria. 
Hence the Church at Antioch, where believers were 
first called Christians, became the Gentile mother 
Church. Hence Syria and Cilicia, Isauria and Pisi- 
dia, Phrygia and Galatia, Illyria and Achaia, and 
other similarly distinct territories, were selected as 
the earliest fields of apostolic evangelism. Hence 
the Church, as it gradually extended itself, was not in 
name only, but by influence, position, and power, 
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associated closely with national distinctions. Dif¬ 
ferent forms of government affected its course of 
action in different quarters. Its alliance with the 
empire under Constantine established it in unparal¬ 
leled authority, and gave to it a world-wide influence. 
The apparent extension of that influence under the 
Papacy, arrogating for itself a power apart from and 
above that of all the Caesars, was in many respects 
unreal and hollow. For in point of fact, the false 
relation in which Popery placed Christianity towards 
nations, ultimately hindered more than anything else 
its true advancement, by increasing the prejudices of 
mankind against it. It set the Church of Rome in 
array against the world when the empire of Rome 
had ceased to exist; and by dissevering the interests 
and the sympathies of the Church on the one hand, 
and of the nations on the other, it interfered with 
the true progress and prosperity of both, and pre¬ 
pared for the Church more particularly a succession 
of lamentable reverses. 

Prophecy seems to make it plain that the Church 
is to reach her highest development and fullest 
glory in a national form. That consummation is 
to be attained when all the kingdoms of the earth 
shall become the kingdom of the Lord and of His 
Christ. And looking at the matter from a reason- 
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able point of view, it seems to be very obvious that 
the Church working in a national form would be 
much more likely to accomplish this result, than 
working, as now, in most of her missions to the 
heathen, in broken, disjointed, and rival sections. 
For example, we in Scotland have now our Estab¬ 
lished, Free, and United Presbyterian Missions to 
the heathen, maintaining on far-distant shores the 
nomenclature and the rivalry of home sectarianism. 
Such distinctions must be utterly perplexing to the 
heathen mind. Such divisions are most unpropi- 
tious to missionary success. It would surely be 
much more advantageous, as well as seemly, were 
the Christians of this country to prosecute their 
foreign missions in a national capacity, as the 
Church of Scotland, arrayed not only under the 
banner of a common covenant with Jehovah, but 
under one national banner, which has floated over 
our hosts in battles which have made our country’s 
name respected, and her sons renowned for courage 
and for prowess all the world over. In like manner 
England attempts the evangelisation of India by 
a multitude of petty divisional enterprises, under 
denominational watchwords such as Baptist, Wes¬ 
leyan, and a host of others too numerous to men¬ 
tion. Such a state of matters cannot but create 
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antipathy, suspicion, and distrust in the sharp and 
intelligent Hindoo mind, which would find no occa¬ 
sion or place there, were English Christians to seek 
the Christianisation of India under national colours, 
in connection with England’s traditions and fame 
as a country whose sword has subjugated India’s 
teeming millions, whose literature has won them 
from ancient superstition, and whose higher civi¬ 
lisation and more equal rule have delivered them 
from cruel and degrading customs. 

This seems sufficient to recommend and vindicate 
the national form of the Church on earth, which 
Christ’s commission and the practice of the apostles 
would appear to sanction, and even to enjoin. Per¬ 
haps, in the estimation of some, it may raise the 
vexed question of the lawfulness or obligation of 
civil establishments of religion. On that question 
I hold a decided opinion, but I do not think it 
needful or expedient to argue it now. The subject 
in hand does not require me to prove that the State 
should establish and endow Christianity. So far as 
it is concerned, it is sufficient to show that the 
Church should take possession of nations, assume to 
itself nationality of form, and from every separate 
territory won to Christ, go forth aggressively to 
other territories, till the object of all her missions 
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is achieved, when the Gentiles shall come to her 
light, and kings to the brightness of her rising—when 
all the kingdoms of the earth shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ—and when 
human obstinacy and national idolatry shall no 
longer intercept the realisation of the glorious pro¬ 
phecies. “He shall have dominion also from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down before 
Him; all nations shall serve Him. His name shall 
endure for ever: His name shall be continued as 
long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in Him: 
all nations shall call Him blessed/' * * And kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy 
nursing mothers : they shall bow down to thee with 
their face toward the earth, and lick up the dust of 
thy feet.” f “ Amd the nations of them which are 
saved shall walk in the light of it: and the kings 
of the earth do bring their glory and honour unto 
it.” } To the furtherance of this glorious end, the 
State is properly regarded as a divine institution 
charged with the duty of maintaining order, of 
rebuking and restraining evil, of encouraging virtue, 

* Ps. lxxii. 8, 10,11,17. 1Isa. xlix. 28. 

t Rev. xxi. 24. 
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of promoting in every respect the public weal, and of 
thereunto combining in one serried phalanx all the 
sympathies and aims of the people; and History in 
this view is to terminate in the establishment of a 
general theocracy, when all earthly rule shall be 
exercised under God by His chosen saints, asso¬ 
ciated together as in one family with its different 
branches, and exerting themselves, with alacrity and 
joy common to them all, to execute faithfully the 
divine wilL 

As regards national establishments of religion, as 
these are generally understood as Churches adopted 
and endowed, if not created, by States, I am well 
satisfied for my .present purpose to leave that mat¬ 
ter where it was put many years ago by a late 
most able and distinguished Prime Minister of this 
country. 

Writing of the moral movement of the day away 
from religion and towards infidelity, and of the in¬ 
creased growth of that fallacious spirit which would 
exclude religion from the province of government, 
and threaten to dissolve the connection between the 
Church and the State in this country, and arguing 
against this as false in theory and fatal in effect, 
Mr Gladstone proceeds thus: * “ Will it be said, all 

* The State in its Relations with the Church. By V. E. 
Gladstone, M.P. P. 820. 
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this anxiety is very much disproportioned to the 
case, if you are sincere in your belief that there is 
safety within the Church as an ark which shall 
float on the waters when the fountains of the great 
deep of human desire are broken up ? It is true 
that we have nothing to fear for her, who bears 
a charmed life that no weapon reaches. She 
pursues her tranquil way of confession, adoration, 
thanksgiving, intercession, and divine communion, 
concentrated alike for the present and the future 
upon one object of regard, her Lord in heaven. 
This of the Church of Christ. And in the Church 
of England we find all the essential features unim¬ 
paired, which declare her to be a fruit-bearing tree 
in the vineyard of God. The Scriptures faithfully 
guarded, liberally dispensed, universally possessed 
and read; the ancient bulwarks of the faith, the 
creeds, and the sound doctrine of catholic consent 
maintained; the apostolical succession transmitting, 
with demonstration of the Spirit, those vital gifts 
which effectuate and assure the covenant; the pure 
worship; the known and acknowledged fertility in 
that sacred learning which, when faithfully used, is 
to the truth what the Israelitish arms were to the 
ark; and the everywhere reviving and extending zeal, 
courage, and love,—these are the signs which may 
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well quiet apprehension for the ultimate fate of the 
Church of England in the breast of the most timid of 
her sons. But we need not be ashamed, with all this, 
to feel deeply and anxiously for our country. For 
that State, which, deriving its best energies from reli¬ 
gion, has adorned the page of history, has extended 
its renown and its dominion in every quarter of the 
globe, has harmonised with a noble national charac¬ 
ter, supporting and supported by it, has*sheltered 
the thickest plants of genius and learning, and has 
in these last days rallied by gigantic efforts the 
energies of Christendom against the powers and 
principles of national infidelity, bating no jot of heart 
nor hope under repeated failures, but every time 
renewing its determination and redoubling its exer¬ 
tions, until the object was triumphantly attained, 
—for this State we may feel; and we may tremble 
at the very thought of the degradation she would 
undergo, should she in an evil hour repudiate her 
ancient strength, the principle of a national religion. 
We do not dream that the pupils of the opposite 
school will gain their end, and succeed in giving a 
permanent and secure organisation to human society 
upon the shattered and ill-restored foundations 
which human selfishness can supply. Sooner might 
they pluck the sun off his throne in the heavens, 
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and the moon from her silver chariot. What man 
can do without God, was fully tried in the history 
of Greece and Italy, before the fulness of time was 
come. We have there seen a largeness and vigour 
of human nature such as does not appear likely to 
be surpassed. But it does not comfort us that those 
opposed to us will fail. They are our fellow-crea¬ 
tures; they are our brethren; they bear with us 
the sacred name of the Redeemer, and we are 
washed for the most part in the same laver of 
regeneration. Can we unmoved see them rushing 
to ruin, and dragging others with them less wilful, 
but as blind? Can we see the gorgeous buildings 
of such an earthly Jerusalem, and the doom im¬ 
pending, without tears? Oh that while there is 
yet time, casting away every frivolous and narrow 
prepossession, grasping firmly and ardently at the 
principles of the truth of God, and striving to 
realise them in ourselves and in one another, we 
may at length know the things which belong to our 
peace.” 

These are eloquent and stirring words. The 
arguments and convictions out of which they sprang 
drew their author to the firm conclusion that it 
was the manifest ordinance of Almighty God that 
governments have active duties towards religion 
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— Christian governments towards the Christian 
Church. As already said, I forego to argue that 
question at present. I am content to stand upon 
another ground which these words clearly and 
indisputably vindicate—viz., the advantage of re¬ 
ligion to nations, and the consequent duty of the 
Church to possess them individually, and to saturate 
them all with truth and righteousness. The Church 
can exist, and by God's blessing flourish, unestab- 
lished by the State. Apart from the Church, and 
without such a public and national recognition of 
God and of religion as the establishment of the 
Church can alone evince, I do not think that any 
State is safe. For the old prophecy stands firm 
and sure, with its truth demonstrated by many 
modem as well as ancient examples—“ The nation 
and kingdom that will not serve Thee shall perish; 
yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted."* 

But of the principles of Church organisation and 
work which I have now vindicated, and which I 
am most anxious to assert, the sum is simply this : 
The command of Christ imposes upon all Christians, 
without exception, by virtue of their common faith 
and priesthood, the common duty of maintaining 
the ordinances of His religion, including public 
* Isa. lx. 12. 
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worship and the two sacraments, and of dissemi¬ 
nating the knowledge, of His truth even to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. The course pursued 
in promulgating the Gospel and in planting Churches 
by the first disciples, who had personally received 
the commission of our Lord, and enjoyed the benefit 
of instruction from His lips, supports the conclusion 
to which we are led by considering the terms of that 
commission itself—viz., that the Church was to be 
extended nationally, and perpetuated by means of 
territorial churches, constituted in every country 
and kingdom, by the social compact of all the 
faithful in Christ Jesus, as reason should dictate 
and convenience require, for the common functions, 
exercises, and duties of religion. Furthermore, the 
procedure of the apostles points to the choice of 
certain office-bearers—teaching elders, ruling elders, 
and deacons—as proper and essential “ for the per¬ 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.” But be¬ 
yond these points now indicated, I do not see that 
we have express directions in the New Testament, 
or aught except the general principles therein em¬ 
bodied, and the common-sense rules of fitness and 
expediency, for ordering the form and guiding the 
operations of the Church. One thing is clear, and 
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it is of infinite importance to remember, that a 
priestly caste, to which all ecclesiastical errors and 
abuses are directly traceable, has no sanction in the 
New Testament, and is altogether foreign to the 
genius and obnoxious to the spirit of Christianity. 
Every Christian is equally a priest on the same 
ground of faith in, and vital union with, Jesus 
Christ. Ministers of religion, whatever titles they 
may assume, are not lords over God’s heritage, but 
servants of Christ and of the Church—not entitled 
to dominate the consciences, but bound to help the 
faith of the weaker brethren. The Church has no 
right to set itself up as a splendid hierarchical sys¬ 
tem, no claim as such to be the exclusive reservoir 
and channel of grace and blessing. It is simply a 
seemly association of individuals and of families liv¬ 
ing by the faith of the Son of God, for the purpose 
of promoting their mutual edification, the conver¬ 
sion of those without the Church, and the general 
good of the human race. This is the Church’s 
grand mission and object; and it is in exact pro* 
portion as this end is kept in view, and diligently 
and devoutly prosecuted, in a spirit of pious subor¬ 
dination to God, of love unfeigned to the brethren, 
and of fervent charity towards all men, that the 
Church at large, or any section thereof, vindicates 
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for itself a Scriptural position, and fulfils the pur¬ 
pose of its great Head. The Church has no right, 
by any creed or any office-bearer, to come between 
a man’s conscience and his God. The privilege of 
private judgment is inalienable as the measure and 
correlative of individual responsibility; and every 
man possessed of reason must bear for himself the 
burden involved in all inquiry after truth, and with¬ 
out which it cannot be attained. The natural rela¬ 
tionship also of a family and its members, as the 
particular illustration it has pleased God to employ 
in order to teach us the nature of our relationship 
to Him and to one another, must ever be duly 
recognised, and by mutual instruction and common 
worship properly improved in any Church rightly 
constituted. But with all this, the work of the 
Church, or of any national portion of the Church, 
is the best vindication of its position, and the 
strongest evidence of the soundness and Scriptural 
character of its constitution. The object it aims at, 
and the actuating spirit of its members, must ever 
be the grand tests of its worth. A mere ecclesias¬ 
tical corporation, covetous of power, claiming infal¬ 
libility, arrogating for a certain order within it 
supernatural influence, “ divine certainty and divine 
discernment,” derived through apostolical succes- 
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sion, and occupying itself for the most part with 
the mummery of mystic rites and idolatrous cere¬ 
monies, is not a New Testament Church at all. It 
has no authority from Christ’s word. It deserves 
no respect from reasonable men. But as a human 
institution, in harmony with the principles of 
Christ, sanctioned by apostolical procedure, every 
national Church is absolutely essential to the wel¬ 
fare, progress, and perpetuity of Christianity, and 
by right work done in a right spirit on the best 
system, presents the most approved and effective 
agency through which the true members of Christ’s 
body may glorify Him in the highest degree. For 
if “ union is strength,” if, “ as iron sharpeneth iron, 
so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend,” 
on the same principle, Christians combined in a 
properly organised Church can more effectually 
promote Christ’s cause than they can when acting 
singly by isolated individual efforts. The great 
thing to bear in mind is, that work, not aggrandise¬ 
ment, is the object and should be the aim of the 
Church. The work the Church is called to do is 
the work which Christ did when on earth. For 
suchwork there is a loud and urgent call in our 
own country and in all lands at the present day 
Thousands, myriads, millions of the people are 
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perishing for lack of knowledge. Within the 
sound of Sabbath-bells statedly summoning con¬ 
gregations of Christian worshippers to prayer, there 
are multitudes in our own highly-favoured land 
growing up from youth to manhood ignorant of 
the name of Jesus Christ. In the crowded lanes 
of our large towns, and in the temporary dwellings 
of our m inin g districts, there are masses of human 
beings collected, who have sunk, through neglect, 
sensuality, and vice, to a state below that of the 
beasts that perish. With the fiery thirst of intem¬ 
perance ever stimulating and infuriating them—with 
the glare of threatening violence reddening their 
eye and casting a scowl of cruel savagery over their 
blackened and besotted countenances — with feet 
that run swiftly in the way of all wickedness, and 
with open mouths belching forth foul obscenity, 
scattering curses broadcast on their fellows, and 
provoking Heaven with their daring and profane 
blasphemy—they present a sight as sad and painful 
as human heart ever pitied or angel ever wept to 
see. In the lofty walks, too, of literature and 
science, many minds of great power and varied 
accomplishments are deeply tainted with infidelity, 
and labouring with unhallowed zeal to reduce the 
soul and the spirit of man into mere materialism— 
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yea, to drag the God of heaven from His throne, 
and degrade the Power that made the worlds and 
preserves men into a mere mysterious collocation 
of atoms. Luxury reigns in the abodes of the rich, 
whose wealth besets them on every side with in¬ 
numerable temptations, and plunges many of them 
too often into depths of dissipation and licentious¬ 
ness, fatal to the life of their precious souls. Selfish¬ 
ness, covetousness, and worldliness are as cankers 
eating into the vitals of commercial society. Drunk¬ 
enness, envy, and cruel maliciousness are swelling 
our melancholy calendar of crime; and, as the bitter 
fruit of all these evils, pauperism is spreading like 
a noisome gangrene over the length and breadth of 
the land. Meanwhile, many an anxious inquirer is 
needing to be taught and soothed into peace. Many 
a wanderer from the way of virtue is wearily wait¬ 
ing to be guided home. Many an orphan out in 
the dark night of conscious desolation is in broken, 
inarticulate voice crying for his Father who is in 
heaven. Many a crushed and broken heart requires 
to be healed and cherished tenderly. Many mourners 
seek for comfort and find none. Many blind ones 
grope in the darkness, and long to have their eyes 
opened that they may see Him who is the Light of 
the world. Many fallen ones need to be lifted up; 
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many erring ones to be reclaimed; many who have 
sunk in the deep pit, and are helplessly struggling 
in the miry clay, claim to be delivered, that their 
feet may be set on a rock, and a new song put into 
their mouth, even praise to the God of salvation. 
JTes, alas! the work for a true Church of Christ is 
ample and abundant on every hand; and the call 
to arise and do it comes even from the Lord of hosts 
as with trumpet - sound. Meanwhile, what is too 
commonly the attitude of Christians and the answer 
of the Churches to this high summons? Many 
watchmen are sleeping at their posts. The trumpets 
of many give forth such an uncertain sound that 
none of the people prepare themselves to the battle. 
Many workmen work but for hire. Many warriors 
fight uncertainly, as beating the air. Many parishes 
afflicted and cursed with such pastors are spiritually 
dead. The voice of joy and praise is heard in few 
of their habitations. Their means for mutual edify¬ 
ing are scant. Their interest in the cause of missions 
is unmarked by gifts cast into the treasury of the 
Lord. The Church itself—the body of professing 
believers—visible to the world, is broken into 
sects, which, actuated by mutual jealousy and 
hatred, occupy themselves with rancorous opposi¬ 
tion, wrangling continually in hair-splitting dis- 
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putations, and ambitiously seeking, by financial 
policy, or popular cries, or political compacts, to 
gain the pre-eminence over each other. Surely it 
is high time that such a state of matters should 
cease, that nobler objects should engage the efforts, 
and a worthier spirit actuate and energise the 
operations, of all Christians. The night is far spent. 
The day is breaking on the tops of the hills. The 
Lord is at hand. 

Let Churches work as those who wait for the 
coming of the Judge, who shall give to every one 
according to his work. “ Having then gifts differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro¬ 
portion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on our 
' ministering; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or 
he that exhorteth, on exhortation; he that giveth, 
let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with 
diligence; he that showeth mercy, with cheerful¬ 
ness. Let love be without dissimulation. Abhor 
that which is evil, cleave to that which is good. 
Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love; .in honour preferring one another; not sloth¬ 
ful in business; fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord” 

These are the sentiments that should actuate 
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Christians. These are the principles on which they 
should constitute themselves into Churches, and 
begin, carry on, and finish all their operations. 
Apart from the power of such a spirit as such 
sentiments and principles betoken, Church organi¬ 
sation is of little consequence, and Church work a 
mere sham, and Churches themselves not the means 
of salvation, but a mockery, a delusion, and a snare 
to souls. 
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LECTUKE II. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Of the principles already pointed out as the basis 
of the Christian Church, influencing its rise and 
progress, and governing the form of its constitution 
and organisation, the following may be here re¬ 
capitulated as the sum. The commission of Christ, 
—“ Go ye therefore and teach ” (make disciples of) 
“all nations, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world,”*—is the 
grand charter of the Church, the warrant and rule 
of its existence, the source of its authority, the 
supreme directory of its course and work. That 
commission was given not to an exclusive priestly 
caste, but to all believers without exception. It 
confers upon all equally the high honour, as it 
* Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. 
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imposes upon all equally the imperative obligation, 
of being up to the full measure of their several 
abilities, means and opportunities, fellow-labourers 
with Christ the Lord, till all men and nations shall 
be subject to his sway. Moreover, the form of the 
commission, and the manner in which it was acted 
on by those who received it personally from Christ, 
and by their contemporaries, as well as the very 
reason and fitness of the course of procedure which 
is dictated by expediency, and shaped by the pres¬ 
sure of existing circumstances, seem to point clearly 
to nationality or territorialism as the form in which 
the Church should be constituted in order best to 
promote at once its edification and its extension. 
The religious ordinances positively enjoined, and 
the spiritual functionaries divinely sanctioned, are 
such as need not clash or interfere with the proper 
action of any form of regularly constituted civil 
government; and may therefore, without collision 
or disturbance, have their full scope and proper 
sphere in every nation. The Church may exist 
independent and free, and may go on her prescribed 
course conquering and to conquer, whether in 
alliance with the State or not. Such alliance is 
not necessary to the Church's existence, nor is it 
indispensable to the Church's prosperity and success. 
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But the State which does not acknowledge God, as 
a nation can do only by establishing religion, is 
in imminent danger of destruction; for Shakespeare 
only paraphrases the prophecy of Isaiah when he 
says:— 

“ States which have long gone on and filled the time 
With all licentious measures, making their will 
The scope of Justice, come to an evil end.” 

The principles thus condescended on, as regulat¬ 
ing the organisation and prescribing the work of 
the entire Christian Church in all lands, ought to 
be maintained as the principles especially and em¬ 
phatically of the Church of Scotland. The origin 
and history and present circumstances of that 
Church, all make it of immense consequence to 
vindicate and maintain them as the only principles 
consistent with her primitive condition, and cal¬ 
culated to promote her peace and prosperity in the 
future. The origin of the Church of Scotland is 
involved, indeed, in considerable obscurity. The 
remoteness of her island shores from the great cen¬ 
tres of civilisation, and the sparseness as well as the 
barbarousness of her aboriginal population, have 
combined to shed a mist on Scotland’s eafrly annals, 
as dense, and in many respects as misleading, as 
any that ever besets the path of any daring climber 
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of her mountain - ranges. Whether any of the 
apostles ever proclaimed the glad tidings of good 
things on her shores, is matter of mere conjecture. 
It may have been so; for of them as of creation's 
testimony to God, it could be said truly, “ There 
is no speech nor language where their voice is not 
heard. Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world." But 
so far as particular evidence in the case of Scotland 
is concerned, the fact is not instructed. There is no 
reliable proof, even, that the Gospel was preached 
in Scotland by any one during apostolic times. 
Fables and myths and monkish legends abound on 
the subject; but as far as concerns the first century, 
well-authenticated facts are absolutely wanting, and 
for several centuries thereafter, they are few and 
far between. Amid all uncertainty on other points, 
however, one thing is certain, that whensoever and 
by whomsoever first introduced, and howsoever its 
condition and course were affected by contempo¬ 
raneous events, Christianity in Scotland assumed 
from the first, and has maintained throughout, more 
than in most other countries, a distinctively national 
form and character. The enthusiasm, learning, and 
devoted labours of Columba—the light that streamed 
from the little barren isle of Iona, not only on the' 
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blue mountains of Mull and Morven, but across 
them over the whole country—and the influence and 
ecclesiastical polity of the Culdees — combined to 
stamp upon Scottish Christianity very notable 
peculiarities; and though, at the close of the 
thirteenth century, the Papacy had acquired power 
enough to compass the extermination of the Culdees 
and assert something like supremacy in Scotland, 
that supremacy was neither complete nor permanent. 
The pretensions of the prelates of York and Canter¬ 
bury were adroitly pitted, when necessity arose, 
against the claims of the Supreme Pontiff; and 
although the faith and worship of our fathers were 
at that period in many respects as corrupt and as 
Popish as those of any other country in Europe, yet 
the clergy in common with the people of this land 
never suffered their Popery to extinguish or over¬ 
master their native feelings of devoted patriotism, 
which led them ever to maintain to the death the 
freedom and independence alike of their Church 
and country. This appears most strikingly in the 
case of Bobert Bruce, when, in spite of many com¬ 
plicating circumstances, and in brave defiance of 
threats from Borne, the patriotism of the clergy 
burned so strongly that it stimulated and strength¬ 
ened the Estates of Scotland to meet the arrogant 
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Bull of Boniface VIII. with that bold and memor¬ 
able manifesto, which proclaimed and secured 
against all comers the national independence of 
Scotland. Thus the same spirit which surprised 
the world when it flashed into glorious victory on 
the field of Bannockburn, asserted its might also 
in regard to ecclesiastical affairs; and even amid 
all the corruptions and abuses which disgraced the 
Church in the years immediately preceding the 
Reformation, saved Scotland from the miserable 
degradation of utter and unqualified subjection to 
any potentate furth of her own bounds* 

The Reformation vindicated fully the indepen¬ 
dence never wholly surrendered, and placed the 
Church then and thenceforward in a position of 
freedom from all foreign interference, and of fitness 
for exercising her true vocation, second to none ever 
attained by any branch of the Church of Christ on 
the face of the earth. The Reformation in Scotland 
was distinguished by being primarily the issue of 
aristocratic impulses, which prevented alike the 
encroachments of tyrannical control on the one 
hand, and excesses of popular licence on the other. 
Under the sheltering shield of the Barons — the 
Lords of the Congregation—John Knox and his 

* Appendix D. 
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associates were permitted to sketch a plan for the 
future policy of the Church, which, if it had only * 
been faithfully and fully carried out, would un¬ 
doubtedly have made Scotland the glory of king¬ 
doms, and the beauty of the excellency of all 
Christendom. 

The causes which prevented the full execution of 
Knox's plan must ever be lamented by every true 
patriot. They are most discreditable to the parties 
more immediately concerned, and they have led 
gradually to a state of matters very different from 
that intended by the Reformers, and which it is 
exceedingly difficult to correct. The principal cause 
of the miscarriage of the plan is undoubtedly to be 
found in the covetousness of the nobles, not a few 
of whom, it is to be feared, were accessory to the 
Reformation much more from the greedy desire to 
share in the spoil, than from any pious or enlight¬ 
ened aim to amend the errors and mitigate the 
abuses of the Romish Church. The bait presented 
to them was indeed a very tempting one. Some¬ 
where about half the property of the country had, 
by royal grant or by private donation and bequest, 
found its way into ecclesiastical hands; and acute 
observers, like the Regent Arran, had early perceived 
what a powerful factor this circumstance would 
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prove, in affecting the progress and issue of the 
, Reformation. But no amount or force of tempta¬ 
tion can justify the dishonest spoliation then per¬ 
petrated, and which thwarted so materially the wise 
and far-sighted policy of Knox. That policy was 
fitted, as far as human means can go, to cope with 
the evils of ignorance, poverty, folly, and crime, and 
to give to Christianity a fair opportunity for pro¬ 
moting the highest temporal, as well as the highest 
spiritual, welfare of all classes of the people; and if 
the worst passion that invades the heart had not 
operated to prevent its honourable execution, the 
oppressive taxes for education, poor-houses, prisons, 
and lunatic asylums, which now burden our popu¬ 
lation, might have been unknown in our favoured 
land. 

The policy of Knox is embodied in the ‘ First Book 
of Discipline/ It bears unmistakable signs of hav¬ 
ing been, in the main at least, his own composition. 
It never obtained the formal approval of the civil 
authorities, and consequently was never legally obli¬ 
gatory, but privately it received the sanction of a 
large number, and of the more influential members, 
of the Privy Council. It was also practically acted 
on by the Church, so far as the Church single- 
handed could do so ; and inasmuch as its tenor ha£ 
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undoubtedly influenced most materially the charac¬ 
ter and condition of the Church, and must in many 
most important particulars be even yet more closely 
observed and followed in time to come, if the Church 
is to rise to the full measure of her duty to her Head 
and to the nation, it may be useful, in as few words 
as possible, to present a summary of its provisions. 

The ‘ Book of Policy/ or 1 First Book of Discip¬ 
line/ was the proper complement of the * Confession 
of Faith/ previously adopted by the Church, and 
sanctioned by the civil authorities. It was designed 
to regulate the organisation and procedure, the wor¬ 
ship and government of the Church, as the Confes¬ 
sion was designed to fix its doctrine; and for this 
purpose it was meant to supersede the ‘Book of 
Common Order* used by the English Church at 
Geneva, which had hitherto been generally followed 
as the rule of worship and discipline by the Scots 
Keformers, but which in many respects was defec¬ 
tive as the regulating code of a large national 
Church. It contains sixteen chapters, with many 
subdivisions; but without entering into detail as to 
these, its general purport and true character may be 
easily explained. 

It rests fundamentally, as does the ‘ Confession 
of Faith/ on the utter exclusion of the priestly idea 
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of the Christian ministry from the conception of 
the Church, and on the ultimate authority of private 
judgment. Some appeals to the civil power for per¬ 
secuting measures against the adherents of the 
Romish faith, are indeed inconsistent with a proper 
practical application of this latter principle, and 
with any enlightened theory of toleration. But its 
authors were human, and their system of polity is 
not in every particular proof against rigorous and 
minute criticism. They lived in very trying times, 
and their circumstances often tempted them to take 
up positions contrary to their own true principles. 
The key-stone of their polity, as delineated in this 
book, is to be found in their earnest and righteous 
demand that the property of the Church should not 
again be misappropriated and misapplied, as it had 
been under the system now happily abolished; that 
it should not be seized by individuals for their own 
selfish aggrandisement and indulgence, nor swal¬ 
lowed up in the fattening of a set of lazy and 
unprofitable monks, but that all the members of 
the commonwealth should participate in its benefits, 
by its solemn consecration to three great national 
objects: (1) To the moderate endowment of a 
strictly territorial ministry, adequate to the spir¬ 
itual need of the whole population; (2) to the 
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maintenance of a complete and efficient system of 
schools and universities, calculated to secure not 
only elementary instruction for all, but the higher 
learning also for such as might be found capacitated 
to receive and improve it; and (3) to the relief 
and maintenance of the poor on principles mani¬ 
festly not less of sagacious statesmanship than of 
Christian consideration and charity. 

Let it never be forgotten that these three objects 
formed the grand absorbing aims of John Knox and 
his coadjutors. They were aims worthy of Christian 
patriots, and if they had been duly realised, those 
later questions as to spiritual independence and 
similaf points, which have been so perplexing to 
many minds, and which have so vexed and torn the 
Church, would have been for ever solved or super¬ 
seded, and the Church and the State, instead of 
being pitted against each other as jealous opponents, 
would have quietly settled down into their true 
normal condition of one grand prosperous Christian 
commonwealth. 

For the purpose of carrying their views into effect, 
the authors of the ‘ First Book of Discipline ’ pro¬ 
posed that the work of the Church should be 
executed under four classes of office-bearers,—viz., 
Superintendents, Ministers, Elders, and Deacons. 
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The office of the Superintendents, of whom there 
were to be ten, overseeing the ten districts into 
which the whole country was to be divided, might 
in some respects be considered temporary, but func¬ 
tions also of a clearly permanent character were 
assigned them. Their first duty, which might ex¬ 
haust itself, was to plant churches in sufficient num¬ 
ber all over their respective districts; but they had 
also to provide occasional services of religion, where 
a regular ministry could not be maintained; and 
while statedly preaching from place to place them¬ 
selves, they were, by personal visitation and inspec¬ 
tion of the different parishes and churches, to take 
minute and strict account of the conduct of'minis¬ 
ters, of the order of congregations, of the education 
of the young, of the care of the poor, and of the 
manners of the people. Ministers, whose duties 
were identical with those still assigned to such 
office-bearers, were to be elected by the parishioners. 
This point is dwelt and insisted upon as of primary 
and essential importance. “ It appertained to the 
people, and to every several congregation, to elect 
their minister” “For altogether this is to be 
avoided that any man be violently intruded or 
thrust in upon any congregation, but this libertie 
with all care must be reserved to every severall 
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church to have their votes and suffrages in election 
of their ministers.” It was also provided, by the 
system of strict and constant superintendence, that 
ministers should not be slothful in their business, 
and for their maintenance a very moderate allow¬ 
ance out of the Church's patrimony was made; the 
fixing of the amount of their stipends, which is 
acknowledged to be a matter of difficulty, being 
avowedly regulated by the principle “ that they 
have neither occasion of solicitude, neither yet of 
insolencie and wantonesse. ” At the same time, 
wise and ‘considerate provision was made for the 
“ sustentation ” of their wives and children after 
their decease, and for the “sustenance at learning” 
of such of their sons as should be “ found apt 
thereto.” 

As Elders and Deacons , men “ of the best know¬ 
ledge, judgment, and conversation” were to be 
chosen. Their election was to be yearly according 
to the judgment of every particular kirk. Their 
office was to assist the ministers in their execution 
of discipline in all great and weighty matters. The 
Elders were to watch upon all men's manners, re¬ 
ligion, and conversation that were within their 
charge, and to correct all licentious livers, or else 
accuse them before the session. They were to take 
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heed to the doctrine, diligence, and behaviour of 
their minister and his household, and if need were, 
admonish and correct them accordingly. The office 
of Deacons was to gather and distribute the alms 
of the poor according to the direction of the session, 
to assist the session, and read publicly in the con¬ 
gregation if need required. . 

Under these four classes of office-bearers the 
worship of the Church was to be maintained in 
purity, the sacraments orderly administered, and 
the work of the Church diligently done. There was 
no sinecure set before any man who professed to 
be a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. The great 
object aimed at was to bring the rude and ignorant 
to knowledge, to inflame the learned to greater fer¬ 
vency, and to retain the Kirk in good order. In 
order to this, certain things were enjoined as in¬ 
dispensable, and others recommended as more or 
less expedient. The true preaching of the Word, 
the right administration of the sacraments, the 
public making of common prayers, the instruction 
of children and rude persons in the chief points of 
religion—these were all set forth as essential to the 
very idea of a Church. As for week-day services, 
the singing of Psalms, the systematic reading of the 
Scriptures in public, and other similar points—these 
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were left in a great measure to the judgment of 
particular congregations. At the same time, in 
large towns and populous places other services than 
those on Sunday were enjoined; and positive orders 
were given not only for the special instruction of 
all households, but also for the public examination 
of all persons whatsoever in a knowledge of the 
principles of the Christian religion. 

Such, in general, was the system of Church or¬ 
ganisation delineated in the "First Book of Disci¬ 
pline/ It is a system characterised at once by 
breadth and comprehensiveness, by large-hearted 
piety and sound principle, by moderation and by 
true patriotism. It contemplated no smaller results 
than the thorough saturation of the whole people 
with the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, and their 
solemn engagement to a man in His service through 
a scheme of endowed territorial work, complete in 
all its parts, embracing all the borders of the land, 
and amalgamating both clergy and laity alike in the 
exercise of ruling power, and in the discharge of 
common duties. It may be possible to detect a few 
flaws in some of the lesser details of this system; 
but so far as the Church which now exists in this 
country is chargeable with shortcomings, it is that 
she has fallen short of the high standard of aim and 
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duty set before her in Knox’s 'Book of Policy;* 
and if she would rise superior to the waves and 
billows of danger that now threaten her, she must 
try and imbibe more of the noble spirit of her 
greatest Reformer, and embody more completely in 
her life and work the system sketched with such 
masterly power and statesmanlike sagacity by him. 

But Knox’s views of the Church's duty to the 
nation were not confined to such points as the 
orderly maintenance of public worship, and the 
discipline of manners by means of ecclesiastical 
oversight and correction. His system of Church 
work embraced also the thorough education of the 
young, and the proper relief and maintenance of 
the poor. Accordingly the 'Book of Policy* pro¬ 
posed that, while a church should be planted for 
behoof of every thousand of the population, with 
every church there should be associated a school; 
that, in addition to this, every burgh and extensive 
town should have its college or grammar-school; and 
that liberal endowments should be provided for the 
principals, rectors, professors, bursars, and officers 
of the three national Universities of St Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen. r In regard to the Poor, 
stubborn and idle beggars were to be compelled to 
work, or punished by the civil magistrate; vagrancy 
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put an end to: but “for the widow and fatherlesse, 
the aged, impotent, or lamed, who neither can nor 
may travell for their sustentationGod's people 
were commanded to be careful; “ and therefore for 
such, as also for persons of honestie fallen into 
decay and poverty, ought such provision to be made, 
that of our abundance their indigence may be 
relieved." 

It was, as has been already indicated, the un¬ 
hallowed covetousness of the nobles and barons 
which prevented this magnificent scheme from 
being carried ^ut in its entirety. “Some,” says 
Knox, “ approved, and willed the same to have been 
set forth as a law; others, perceiving their carnal 
liberty and worldly commodity somewhat to be im¬ 
paired thereby, grudged, insomuch that the name of 
the Book of Discipline became odious unto them. 
Everything that repugned to their corrupt affections, 
was termed in their mockage 1 devout imaginations/ 
The cause we have before declared: some were 
licentious, some had greedily gripped the possessions 
of the Kirk, and others thought they would not lack 
their part of Christ's coat; yea, and that before that 
even He was hanged, as by the preachers they were 
often rebuked. The chief great man that had pro¬ 
fessed Christ Jesus, and refused to subscribe the 
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Book of Discipline, was the Lord Erskine; and no 
wonder, for besides that he has a very Jezebel to jhis 
wife, if the poor, the schools, and the ministry of 
the Kirk had their own, his kitchen would want two 
parts and more of that which- he now unjustly 
possesses. Assuredly some of us have wondered 
how men that profess godliness could, of so long 
continuance, hear the threatenings of God against 
thieves, and against their houses, and knowing 
themselves guilty, of such things as were openly 
rebuked, and that they never had remorse of con¬ 
science, neither yet intended to restore anything of 
that which long they had stolen and reft. There 
were none within the realm more unmerciful to the 
poor ministers than were they that had the greatest , 
rents of the kirks. But in that we have perceived ’ 
the old proverb to be true, ‘ Nothing can suffice a 
wretch ; 9 and again, * The belly has no ears/ ” 

In consequence of this, the * Book of Policy ’ was 
never legally sanctioned, either by the Privy Council 
on its first preparation, or subsequently by Queen 
Mary, though her approval was earnestly solicited. 
“The nobles,” says Bobertson, “held fast the prey 
which they had seized. The Protestant clergy found 
it a more easy matter to kindle zeal than to ex¬ 
tinguish avarice. The very men whom they had 
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formerly swayed with absolute authority were deaf 
to all their remonstrances, when they applied for 
a moderate provision.” By a scheme of appropria¬ 
tion adopted in 1561, the fruits of the benefices 
were allocated into three parts, two of which were 
to be retained by the Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy, and the other third apportioned partly to 
the maintenance of the Protestant ministers, but 
principally to the uses of the Crown and the State. 
Not one-third of this third was ever made available 
for the proper purposes of the Reformed Church ; 
so that, as much of the Church’s property had been 
misappropriated even prior to the Reformation, those 
best entitled to its revenues for the sustentation of 
religion in the land, never received so much as one- 
ninth even of these for this purpose; and in this 
way, funds which, duly husbanded and honestly 
applied towards the ends to which they were law¬ 
fully consecrated by their original donors, would 
have amply sufficed at this date for the support 
of 3000 ministers, according to Knox’s plan of a 
minister for each thousand of the population—for 
maintaining a system of schools and universities 
commensurate with all the wants of the country— 
and for managing and relieving the poor without 
a farthing of taxation,—have been vilely lost and 
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alienated from tlieir original purpose, without any 

compensating result, save the miserable comfort that 

may be drawn from the sight of vast accumulations 

of the acreage of Scotland in the hands of individuals, 

many of them alienated from the religion of the 

people for whose good that property was solemnly 

destined * 

« 

The ‘ Second Book of Discipline/ adopted by the 
Church in 1581, at the time of the Second Reforma¬ 
tion under Andrew Melville, does not require any 
lengthened explanation. As distinguished from the 
‘First Book of Discipline 9 it deals more particu¬ 
larly with the jurisdiction and relations of the differ¬ 
ent courts of the Church. The whole country being 
divided into provinces, and these provinces being 
again divided into parishes, as well landward as 
town, care was to be taken that “ in every parish 
and reasonable congregation, there wald be placit 
ane or mae pastors to feid the flock, and no pastor 
or minister alwaies to be burdenit with the particu¬ 
lar charge of mae kirks or flockes than ane alanerly.” 
The office of superintendents was not continued, 
and the care of planting new churches where re¬ 
quired was devolved upon the General Assembly. 
As to the patrimony of the Church still available for 

; * Appendix E. 
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ecclesiastical administration, that was to be divided 

t 

into four parts. One of these was assigned to the 
pastor for his entertainment and hospitality. Another 
was allocated to the elders and deacons and ordinary 
offices of the Church, as well as to supplement the 
ancient foundations designed for the use of those 
now instituted as Doctors. The third part was be¬ 
stowed upon the poor and on hospitals. The fourth 
was reserved for the repair of churches, and for other 
charges profitable to the Church in general. 

The end of the policy thus established was de¬ 
clared to be “ that God may be glorifiet, the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ advancit, and all who are of His 
mysticall bodie may live peaceable in conscience." 
On this ground its general adoption was advocated, 
and from its faithful observance by all were con¬ 
fidently anticipated such results as the following— 
viz.: That the Church of Scotland should become 
a pattern of good and godly order to other nations, 
countries, and Churches professing the same reli¬ 
gion ; that the poor members of Jesus Christ should 
no longer be defrauded of that portion of the patri¬ 
mony of the Church justly belonging to them; that, 
the whole community should be eased of their bur¬ 
dens of upholding churches and building bridges, 
and poor labourers of paying teinds; that the com- 
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monwealth should be profited, God glorified, the 
Church edified, the bounds thereof enlarged, and 
Christ Jesus and His kingdom set up. 

These were great and worthy objects, and I have 
specified them here for the purpose of showing that 
the Church of Scotland, at the period of the Second, 
equally as at the period of the First Reformation, 
was true to her antecedents and loyal to the genius 
of her ancient constitution; that she sought the 
highest good of the whole realm and of all classes of 
the population; and that she manifested a profound 
conviction that this great end could be secured only 
through a thorough system of endowed territorial 
work. 

John Knox’s ‘Book of Policy’ never acquired 
the force of law. The provisions of Andrew Mel¬ 
ville’s * Second Book of Discipline’ have in many 
particulars been affected and modified by change of 
circumstances and the progress of time. But the 
principles embodied in these books form the basis 
of the constitution of the Church of Scotland at the 
present day, and must essentially characterise, now 
and always, all sound policy for effecting the work of 
Christ in the land. 

The legislative acts and historical events which, 
subsequently to 1580, served to shape the cause and 
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affect the position of the Church, were—(1) Its re¬ 
establishment by the Act of 1692, generally termed 
the Church’s Magna Charta, which gave legal force 
to the principal provisions of the ‘ Second Book of 
Discipline; * (2) the Solemn League and Covenant; 
(3) the Westminster Assembly of Divines, which 
prepared the ‘Confession of Faith,’ ‘ Form of Church 
Government,’ ‘Directory of Public Worship,’ aud 
* Larger and Shorter Catechisms,’ still in authorita¬ 
tive use; (4) the Revolution Settlement; and (5) 
the Treaty of Union. 

Other incidents, some of them joyous, but mauy 
of them grievous, have, in the lapse of time since 
then, affected favourably or otherwise the influence 
of the Church and the number of her adherents. 
The reign of moderatisminthelastcentury,the revival 
of evangelicalism in this; secession following seces¬ 
sion of those who, in the heat of controversy, forget¬ 
ting the essential importance of nationality as the 
means of securiDg permanent stability to any Church, 
separated from her communion on the ground of dif¬ 
ferences, and, in some cases, wrongs, which patient 
waiting and resolute perseverance would have suc¬ 
ceeded in rectifying according to their wishes ; the 
vindication of civil liberty achieved by the exten¬ 
sion of the political franchise some forty years ago; 
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the vigorous prosecution of home and foreign mis¬ 
sions for the last half-century; and last, not least, 
the recent redress of a long-standing grievance by 
the repeal of the odious Act of Queen Anne which 
restored lay patronage in an unjust fashion;—all 
these circumstances have had their effect in weak¬ 
ening or strengthening the National Church. But 
substantially, so far as inherent rights and char¬ 
tered immunities, the framework of her constitution 
and the independent jurisdiction of her courts, her 
territorial organisation and the working machinery 
by which she practically performs her duty to the 
nation, are concerned, she stands where her great 
charter of 1592, confirmed by the Revolution Settle¬ 
ment and the Treaty of Union, placed her; and 
where, by the principles set forth in the First and 
Second Books of Discipline, and never altogether 
relinquished, she has vindicated for herself a position 
alike honourable and useful, and which, if rightly 
improved by all belonging to her, even at the 
present day, is absolutely impregnable. 

The constitution of the Church of Scotland is 
founded, as already stated, on the abnegation of the 
priestly idea of the Christian ministry; and it is also, 
in its very essence, characterised by the thorough 
amalgamation of clergy and laity in the exercise of 
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ecclesiastical power, as well as in performing Chris¬ 
tian duties. The Church holds, indeed, that certain 
ecclesiastical functions, such as preaching the Word 
and dispensing the sacraments, belong especially 
and properly to a regularly constituted and ordained 
class of ministers, but she repudiates as unscriptural 
and absurd the theory of apostolical succession main¬ 
tained so arrogantly by some Churches; and she 
acts upon the principle that every person solemnly 
set apart to the ministry of the Word by one of her 
presbyteries, is as much a successor of the apostles 
as it is possible for any one to be. Such persons 
are alone eligible to the pastoral care of a parish; 
but in this office they are regarded as perfectly 
competent and entitled to perform all the duties 
and to exercise all the powers which in the New 
Testament are attributed to those who, beyond all 
question, are there spoken of indiscriminately under 
the two titles of bishop or overseer, and presbyter 
or elder. To these the Church of Scotland assigns 
the foremost ecclesiastical place in each parish. 
For the proper discharge of their various duties 
they are responsible not to any one in their par¬ 
ticular parishes, but to a court of their peers, com¬ 
posing a presbytery, or a certain number of the 
pastors of adjoining parishes. With these preaching 
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presbyters there are associated a number, not fewer 
than two, but as many more as may, in varying 
circumstances, be considered requisite, of ruling 
presbyters, or lay elders, who, along with the minis¬ 
ter, form the kirk-session, to which is intrusted the 
exercise of all discipline in the parish. There should 
also, according to the law of the Church,* be con¬ 
joined with these in every parish a certain number 
of deacons, for the ingathering and distribution of 
the charitable contributions of the congregation. 
The kirk-session thus constituted forms the lowest 
of the four judicatories composing that machinery 
of Church government which in this country enjoys 
the benefit of national recognition and independent 
jurisdiction, having been regularly established by 
the Eevolution Settlement, and declared by the 
Treaty of Union to be permanent and unalterable. 
In every question of spiritual jurisdiction within a 
parish, the kirk-session is the proper court to inter¬ 
fere and pronounce judgment in the first instance; 
and it cannot but occur to any one acquainted with 
human nature how admirably adapted it is, by its 
popular constitution, and by the large preponderance 
of the lay element in it, to prevent everything like 
clerical meddlesomeness and oppression, and to 
* Act of Assembly, vii. 1719. 
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check that ambition of spiritual dominion so gene¬ 
rally attributed to ecclesiastics. The kirk-session 
has very great liberty and scope of action. Within 
the limits of propriety it is free to adopt whatever 
reasonable expedients may commend themselves 
to it for disseminating truth, for discountenancing 
error, and for checking immorality, vice, and crime. 
It may institute and maintain any number of re¬ 
ligious services, whether on Sunday or week-days; 
dispense the sacraments anywhere in the parish as 
often as seems for edification; and support what¬ 
ever agencies it pleases for educating the young, 
relieving the sick and poor, and promoting in any 
way the moral and spiritual welfare of the popula¬ 
tion. Of course, in carrying on such work it is not 
entitled to resort to anything approaching to per¬ 
secution. It cannot compel parishioners, as such, to 
attend any religious meetings it may see meet to 
institute; nor can it exact from them pecuniary 
support for any benevolent schemes it may prose¬ 
cute. It is a court of conscience, and in these 
matters can appeal to reason and good-feeling and 
sympathy alone. The principles of toleration, 
happily better understood now than in the days 
of our covenanting fathers, and distinctly embodied 
in statutes of the realm, protect Dissenters and 
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Nonconformists from all interference with their 
full exercise of the inalienable right of private 
judgment in matters of religious belief and policy. 
But no kirk-session earnestly prosecuting good work 
will ever fail to receive the respect, the sympathy, 
and the support of the parishioners. Their position 
is such as, duly improved, will ever secure, though 
they cannot peremptorily demand, such aid. Even 
over professed members of the national Church the 
kirk-session does not exercise arbitrary or unlimited 
control. Every one affected by its jurisdiction has 
the right of appeal to a higher court, the second in 
gradation of rank, composed of the ministers of all 
the parishes situated within a particular district, 
and of a representation from each of the kirk-ses- 
sions included in the same. This court is called the 
Presbytery. The number of parishes composing it 
is not the same in all cases, and may be altered from 
time to time by the General Assembly transposing 
parishes from one presbytery to another, or by the 
addition of new parishes erected under the Act 7 
& 8 Viet. cap. 44 The original idea appears to 
have been that the thousand parishes deemed to be 
requisite for the spiritual wants of the population, 
when estimated to amount to one million, should 
be divided into fifty presbyteries—“ twenty to every 
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presbytery, or thereabout.”* The idea is a wise 
one; and it might be well for the Church, withouj; 
needlessly disturbing long-standing arrangements, 
or subjecting individuals to gratuitous inconveni¬ 
ence, to aim at carrying out this idea as far as prac¬ 
ticable. At present the 1174 parishes of the Church 
are divided into 84 presbyteries. The largest num¬ 
ber in any presbytery is 54; the lowest number is 
4 The average of the whole is 14. f This last or 
average number is nearest what it should be in 
every case. Where the number is too large, the 
sense of individual responsibility is weakened, and 
the interest and attendance of members correspond¬ 
ingly relaxed. Practically, it is found in such cases 
that the constituency of the court varies greatly at 
different meetings; and consequently, its business 
is not conducted with that consistency and good 
order which are requisite to secure public con¬ 
fidence and right results. Where the number, again, 
is so small as it is in some cases, it lacks the 
weight essential to authority, and, very generally, 
the courage to take up and deal effectively with any 
case of discipline affecting a member. The proper 
functions of a presbytery are episcopal. Its duty is 
* Book of the Universal Kirk, p. 212. t Appendix F. 
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to oversee the whole work of the different parishes 
within its bounds, and, as need arises, to counsel or 
admonish the several ministers and kirk-sessions as 
to every point of their procedure. On appeal from 
a party aggrieved by, or complaint from a member 
dissenting from, the finding of a kirk - session, it 
reviews the sentence of that court in any case; and 
generally it takes account and superintendence of 
the morals and religion of the district assigned to it. 

In regard to jurisdiction, every presbytery is in 
its turn subject to the court immediately higher in 
order, which is called the Provincial Synod, and 
which is composed of three or more presbyteries, as 
may be regulated from time to time. At present 
there are 16 provincial synods in the Church. The 
largest number of presbyteries in any synod is 8; 
the smallest is 3. The average is 5. Every minis¬ 
ter within its bounds is a member of the synod, as 
well as every elder representing his kirk-session in 
any of the component presbyteries. In this way 
there is, or should be, an equality of clerical and 
lay members; and the moderator, who has only a 
casting vote, being always a minister, the laity have 
in point of fact the potential voice in the decisions 
of the synod, as they have in the same way in the 
presbytery. 
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The highest court of all in the Church is the 
General Assembly. It is the chief corner-stone of 
our ecclesiastical edifice, and it exercises a supreme 
episcopal, judicial, and legislative authority, which 
is essential to the unity and vigour of the Presby¬ 
terian system. It arose into being out of the exi¬ 
gencies of the Reformation, and at once asserted for 
itself an influence of the highest kind, which at no 
subsequent period has it ever altogether lost The 
first General Assembly of the Reformed Church met 
towards the close of 1560. It was composed of 
forty-two members, of whom only six are named as 
ministers. The other members are styled generally 
commissioners of kirks ; and though some of these 
are known to have been ministers afterwards, the 
laity undoubtedly preponderated largely in the As¬ 
sembly. It is not known precisely how or by what 
authority it was convened. It seems to have par¬ 
taken of the character of a voluntary convocation, 
brought together by mutual understanding and a 
strong common sympathy, rather than by formal 
summons or invitation; but at all events its powers 
were recognised and ratified by Act of Parliament. 
To subsequent meetings of the body thus spontane¬ 
ously constituted, if not to its first meeting, all of 
high rank or position, whether in the Church or 
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State, were either invited or free to come. The 
king, the regents, members of the privy council, 
and the higher nobility, were all acknowledged to 
have a right to be present and vote when they 
pleased. This right, it is well known, the highest 
in the land accounted it an honour to avail them¬ 
selves of; and hence, amid the religious fervour and 
earnestness of those exciting times, the General 
Assembly, from its very origin, commanded the pro¬ 
found respect of the nation, and wielded a power in 
no respect inferior to that possessed by the Parlia¬ 
ment or civil estates of the realm. 

The position and authority of the General Assem¬ 
bly were fully recognised and confirmed by the Acts 
1592 and 1690, establishing and restoring Presby¬ 
terian Church government in Scotland; and shortly 
afterwards,* the system of representation, by which 
the General Assembly is constituted, was fixed by 
the General Assembly itself. According to that 
system, the presbyteries of the Church, the sixty- 
six royal burghs, and the five universities, are all 
entitled to send representatives to the General As¬ 
sembly; but none are admissible as members of 
Assembly except such as are either ministers of 
parishes or ruling elders. The presbyteries are re- 
* General Assembly 1694, Act v. 
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presented according to a certain fixed proportion by 
ministers and elders conjointly. The royal burghs 
and universities are represented by ruling elders. 
Practically, it has become the all but universal 
custom for presbyteries to return their ministerial 
representatives strictly according to the principle of 
rotation; so that, as a rule, ministers are not in the 
General Assembly more frequently than once in 
four or five years. On the other hand, in very many 
instances the same representative ruling elders are 
returned year after year, in consequence of which 
their influence in the General Assembly is greatly 
increased; and practically there, as in all the sub¬ 
ordinate courts, the power of the laity is immense: 
and thus in the councils of the Church the pop¬ 
ular element has a place and a potency accorded 
to it under no other regular form of Church 
government. 

The power of the General Assembly is all but 
unlimited within its proper spiritual sphere. It can 
meet as often as need requires, though more than 
one annual meeting might not be dignified by the 
presence of a royal representative; and th$ privilege 
of frequent meetings is virtually enjoyed by means 
of the Commission, which is in point of fact a Com¬ 
mittee of the whole Assembly, which has four stated 
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times of meeting every year, and may meet and 
adjourn its meetings as often as it chooses. More¬ 
over, the General Assembly seems to possess, with 
the sanction of a majority of the presbyteries, un¬ 
restricted power to determine its own composition, 
and to call to a share in its council whatsoever 
persons it pleases, as representatives of any estates, 
civil or ecclesiastical, in the realm. Modem red- 
tapism may maintain that custom of long continu¬ 
ance has conclusively settled the membership of the 
Assembly as it is at present made up, but no statute 
of the realm, and no condition in the establishment 
of the Church, seems to hinder the Assembly from 
exercising now the same privilege it claimed and 
exercised long ago; and it is easily conceivable that 
circumstances may arise when it may be of advan¬ 
tage to the Church and country that the privilege 
should be exercised again. 

The General Assembly is vested with supreme 
executive power, and practically controls and super¬ 
vises all the other courts of the Church. By 
virtue of the system of orderly subordination which 
characteijLses Presbyterian government, and which 
harmonises so beautifully individual influence and 
freedom with the exercise of collective authority, 
the record of the actiugs of each inferior court is 
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required to be submitted at least once a-year to the 
inspection and review of its superior. The whole 
proceedings of the Church at large become in this 
way subject to the censure of the General Assembly; 
and either by reference, appeal, or complaint, any 
particular act or decision, whether of kirk-session, 
presbytery, or synod, may be submitted to its 
supreme and final judgment. As to legislative 
power, that also belongs constitutionally to the 
General Assembly, subject only to the provisions of 
what is known as the Barrier Act, passed by the 
Assembly in 1697. According to the system there¬ 
by established, any piece of new or amended legis¬ 
lation must be proposed, in the first instance, to the 
Assembly, either by an inferior court, or an indi¬ 
vidual member or members of the Assembly itself. 
The General Assembly may deal with such overture 
as it pleases. It may reject it, in which case it falls 
to the ground for the time. It may adopt it as it 
stands, or altered and amended, as it sees fit. If 
adopted, it must be transmitted forthwith for con¬ 
sideration by all the presbyteries of the Church; 
and only in the event of its being entirely approved 
by a majority of their number, can the Assembly 
pass it into a permanent law. In order, however, 
to stimulate presbyteries to pronounce without 
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delay their opinion upon all legislation so proposed, 
the General Assembly has, at pleasure, exercised 
the power of converting overtures, when trans¬ 
mitted, into what are called interim Acts, which are 
binding on the Church for one year; and thus, by a 
correlation of forces, it is brought to pass, that while 
acknowledged and pressing evils may receive an 
immediate statutory remedy, hasty legislation is 
effectually prevented, and the General Assembly 
very properly exercises its supreme legislative 
functions only in accordance with the deliberate 
and clearly ascertained mind of the whole Church. 

I have dwelt thus particularly on these points, 
which, to ministers of the Church of Scotland, are 
all as plain as the alphabet, in order to convince 
others not so familiar with that Church’s constitu¬ 
tion, that that constitution—which we firmly believe 
to be “founded on, and agreeable to, the Word of 
God,” and which, against all disputants, we are 
fully prepared to maintain and prove, may be 
adopted by any Church in perfect harmony with 
every principle set forth in Scripture for regulating 
the organisation of Churches—is a constitution which 
commends itself to sound reason as admirably 
adapted to subserve the purposes of Jesus Christ, 
by enabling believers who live under it, with the 
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highest possible profit to themselves, to perform His 
work and promote His cause. The clearly recog¬ 
nised authority and independence of jurisdiction 
possessed by kirk-sessions, presbyteries, synods, 
and General Assembly — the system of carefully 
guarded subordination which binds these courts, 
each to its superior, and all to the highest—the 
peculiar genius of Presbyterian parity which pre¬ 
sents a place for the labour and influence of each 
individual member of the Church, yet subjects all 
to the well-tempered and judicious authority of the 
whole body—and, above all, the principle of en¬ 
dowed territorial work on which the entire fabric 
rests,—all combine to make that constitution as 
nearly perfect as can well be conceived, and to give 
to the Church of Scotland a vantage-ground for 
national usefulness which it should be the holy 
ambition and devout endeavour of all connected 
with, or interested in her, to improve practically to 
the very uttermost. 

The influence and services of that Church in the 
past have not been mean nor unimportant By her 
faithful confession of sound doctrine, by her care¬ 
ful eschewal of worldly politics, by her keen sym¬ 
pathy with the cause of freedom, by the uniform 
patriotism of her feelings and aims, by the sufferings 
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of her martyrs; by the patient poverty, the proud 
independence, the learned studiousness, and the 
indefatigable labours of her ministers; and espe¬ 
cially by her admirable system of schools admirably 
superintended,—she has fostered a spirit of true 
piety, of cheerful industry, and of laudable ambition 
in her sons, stimulated their advance to positions of 
honour and importance all the world over, promoted 
the nation’s highest prosperity, and earned a just 
title to the noble encomium pronounced upon her 
by most intelligent and impartial investigators of 
her character and condition: “No sentiment has 
been so deeply impressed upon the minds of your 
committee, in the course of their long and laborious 
investigation, as that of veneration and respect for 
the Established Church of Scotland. They believe 
that no institution has ever existed which, at so 
little cost, has accomplished so much good. The 
eminent place which Scotland holds in the scale of 
nations is mainly owing to the purity of the stan¬ 
dards, and the zeal of the ministers, of its Church, 
as well as to the wisdom with which its internal 
institutions have been adapted to the habits and 
interests of the people. Your committee most earn¬ 
estly recommend to the Legislature the defence 
and preservation of an establishment with the per- 
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manence of which, in their judgment, the general 
prosperity and moral welfare of Scotland may be 
considered as intimately interwoven.” * 

The Church of Scotland is not free from failings. 
Her past history shows her to be chargeable with 
not a few shortcomings and mistakes. It may be 
that for these failures to improve the day of grace, 
the time of her merciful visitation may be brought 
to a close amid these days of rude and ruthless 
assault upon all venerable institutions like her, in 
which our lot has been cast But she is still pos¬ 
sessed of great vitality. She has still within her 
reach a grand field, and extensive means and op¬ 
portunities for cultivating it. She needs but to 
work the work her great Master has given her to 
do—with courage, earnestness, and increasing dili¬ 
gence, in simple reliance on His promised blessing, 
and in love and charity towards all men; and “ the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against her, neither 
shall her candlestick be removed out of his place.” 

There are one or two respects in which the 
practical working of her constitution has been 
found fault with, and in regard to which various 
remedies have been suggested. I have adverted.- 
already to the unwieldy size of some of her pres- 
* Report from Select Committee on Patronage, p. 4. 
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byteries, which might easily be rectified by sub¬ 
division. The continuance of such objectionable 
features as this, is owing to the want of elasticity, 
which will inevitably characterise to a certain 
degree institutions of great extent and long stand¬ 
ing, which, from the very inertia and self-com¬ 
placency of antiquity, will always be backward * in 
devising remedies as fast as time breedeth mischief,” 
and will not be always sufficiently alert in accom¬ 
modating their attitude and their action to the 
changing aspect of surrounding circumstances. The 
grand remedy for this defect is to be sought in 
strengthening the executive of the Church. It is 
here that most critics have discovered the greatest 
weakness in her constitution. Excellent laws, it is 
admitted, may be added to her statute-book by the 
General Assembly under the safeguard of the Barrier 
Act; but many of them remain there to all intents 
and purposes a dead letter from the first, and 
doomed to fall soon into the impotency of utter 
desuetude, for lack of any power sufficiently ener¬ 
getic and authoritative to enforce them. Solemn 
resolutions, publicly committing and binding the 
Church to some commendable line of action, may 
be adopted without one dissentient voice, and yet 
from the same defect fall flat and be forgotten, with- 
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out leading to any appreciable or worthy results. 
Population, to an enormous extent, may be sud¬ 
denly congregated in districts formerly distinguished 
only by their bleak and voiceless solitude, and yet 
constitutionally no sufficient provision is made for 
extending immediately to such population the 
benefits of religious worship and pastoral super¬ 
intendence. Orders may be issued, and Acts may 
be passed, year after year, for furnishing the Church 
with important statistical information, and for 
eliciting, systematically and collectively, the mis¬ 
sionary and charitable benevolence of the people; 
and ministers and kirk-sessions may habitually dis¬ 
regard such requirements, and yet no official notice 
be taken of their contempt and defalcation. These 
and similar blemishes are often condescended on 
in reference to the Church's constitution, and the 
blame of them all is very generally ascribed to a 
radical weakness in the Church's executive power. 
To remedy this defect, various expedients have been 
suggested. It has been proposed, for instance, to 
appoint superintendents, whose business it should 
be to exercise the power belonging to the Church of 
overseeing the work, and stimulating the exertions 
of all her members. The proposal cannot be said 
to be inconsistent with the character of the 
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Church’s constitution. The ( Book of Polity’ in¬ 
cluded superintendents among iie office-bearers 
of the Church; and for some time after the 
Reformation, they actually took a leading part in 
its planting and administration. But such an office 
is alien to the feelings, if not contrary to the genius, 
of Scottish Presbyterianism. It does not seem to 
have worked very smoothly or efficiently during 
the brief period of its existence. It has too much 
affinity to the evils of Episcopacy—for which, in 
point of fact, it is but another name—and it de¬ 
molishes the parity which lies at the root, and 
constitutes the safety and the strength, of presby¬ 
tery. It is quite superfluous when the system of 
presbytery, as now nationally established in Scot¬ 
land, is properly worked in all its parts. It may 
be that acts and orders of the General Assembly 
are not sufficiently respected, and not universally 
or implicitly obeyed. It may be that both 
ministers and kirk - sessiohs, presbyteries and 
synods, may be occasionally lax and perfunctory 
in the performance of their respective duties. It 
may be that the very parity of presbyters rendering 
everybody’s business nobody’s, and diminishing 
the feeling of official responsibility by dividing it 
among a great many members of the superintending 
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court, prevents often the timely admonition of a 
brother settling * into indolence, tending towards 
heresy, or ensnared by immoral propensities and 
habits. All this may be perfectly true. But for 
all this the only effectual remedy is the same that 
would require to be looked to in the not impossible 
event of superintendents • sometimes doing their 
work partially or superficially, and of their hints or 
admonitions being sometimes received with con¬ 
tempt or defiance. In both cases the life-blood of 
the Church must be purified, and her health in¬ 
vigorated. Her pulse must be quickened by a new 
heart; her vitality must be strengthened by the 
right spirit. A deeper realisation of individual 
responsibility must arouse and animate all her 
members and all her courts. To this end sacred 
fire must be sought, and must descend from 
heaven to touch the lips of her ministers, and to 
purge the hearts and consciences of her people. 
Every communicant and every Church court must 
feel intensely, what in point of fact is strictly and 
literally true, that on the conscientious faithfulness 
and energy of each individual member, and of every 
judicatory, from the highest to the lowest, depends 
the welfare of the whole Church. If this conviction 
were only all prevailing and predominant, it would 
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soon be apparent that the Church’s machinery, as 
planned by Knox and remodelled by Melville, 
is in every wheel and pinion perfect, and needs 
but the consecrating oil of the sanctuary, which 
faith and prayer can alone secure, to make it move 
steadily, without a jar, and with glorious results 
to the whole community. 
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LECTUEE III. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF ENDOWED TERRITORIAL WORK 
AS CONTRASTED WITH VOLUNTARYISM. 

The line of observation followed in the previous 
lectures will be felt to be neither inapposite to the 
main subject, nor uncalled for in the circumstances 
of the times, by those who consider that a copious 
and troublesome source of contention threatens soon 
to be, not, as heretofore, whether the Church of 
Christ on earth has had a particular form and con¬ 
stitution divinely and positively assigned to it in 
the New Testament, or whether, in the light of 
human reason exercised in applying practically the 
general principles there set forth, this or that 
ecclesiastical organisation and mode of procedure 
should be preferred—but whether it is the will of 
God, and consistent with true Gospel principles, that 
the Church of Christ on earth should assume any 
corporate form at alL The negative is maintained, 
at times with not a little plausibility, by a very 
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able and suggestive writer, in a recent publication.* 
“There are those,” he says, “and they cannot be 
despised, who believe that the tide now setting in 
all over the world against ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments is but the beginning of the end; that the 
accomplishment of the object desired—the complete 
severance of Churches from the State, and their con¬ 
sequent independence of Governments—will, before 
many years are over, be followed by results little 
anticipated ; that the love of power inherent in all 
who imagine themselves authorised to sway the 
spirits of their fellow-men on earth by considerations 
bearing on the world to come, will manifest itself 
in unexpected forms ; and that a reaction, probably 
in the direction of a thorough spiritual despotism, 
followed by an infidelity that will demand the sup¬ 
pression of all ecclesiastical associations, is sure, 
sooner or later, to follow. 

“ On the probability of these predictions being 
verified, I offer no opinion, since it could have no 
value; but it may not be amiss to suggest that, 
apart from these views altogether, it can scarcely 
be denied that Churches of all kinds are just now 
on their trial . Among the more active-minded and 

* The Churches: A History and an Argument. By Henry 
Dunn. 
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thoughtful, professional ministrations are at present 
but lightly esteemed; oratory of any kind is indeed 
run after, as it always will be — but ordinary 
sermons are more frequently spoken of with con¬ 
tempt than respect; creeds are fast losing, if they 
have not already lost, their old power; and dis¬ 
cipline, where it is attempted, being no longer a 
reality, has become practically inoperative. 

“ What the end of all this is to be, does not yet 
appear. One thing only may confidently be ex¬ 
pected—viz., that in future men will be thrown 
much more on themselves, or rather on the divine 
teacher and guide within them, than they have 
hitherto been; individual convictions will, as a 
rule, have to take the place of Church authority; 
and Christian life may be expected to manifest 
itself rather in social than in congregational forms. 
To some extent it is already doing so. The various 
societies of a benevolent character which now 
cluster around Churches, and form the pillars of 
their strength, hang very loosely on the ecclesias¬ 
tical principle. The action they take is not, as a 
rule, Church action; it is simply that of a body 
of Christian men who have combined in order to 
accomplish some good object in common. 

" Whether this state of things is an evil or good 
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may be settled by others. I am dealing only with 
the fact , and I refer to it for the purpose of expressing 
my conviction that before long that which obtains 
in benevolent effort will be found to characterise 
theological movements. Men will meet together to 
edify one another, even as they now meet together 
to do good. They may associate as they now do 
for the purpose, among other things, of spreading 
their views among the community, but this will not 
be their primary object; their first thought .will be 
enlargement in the truth through the moral elevation 
of their own characters ; the social will override the 
congregational, and the vitality of a belief will be 
tested rather by its binding power than by its sup¬ 
posed agreement with existing confessions. 

“Out of this state of things will probably spring 
results now vainly and darkly groped after by 
organisations like the Protestantenverein of Ger¬ 
many ; charity will supersede authority, and souls 
will be held captive by what Dr Newman, in his 
better days, acknowledged to be apostolic—the tie 
which binds through 'the regenerate affections of 
human nature/ The Church of Christ will then 
appear, not in the form of one or of innumerable 
organised societies—still less in that of a corpora¬ 
tion surrounded by privileges and bristling with 
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authority; but in the lives of good men, taugh 
by the Spirit of God, having a oneness of hope and 
aim incapable of being perceived in any other way 
than by their obvious unselfishness and unworldli¬ 
ness. Then may we hope to find out the true rela¬ 
tion in which spiritual men stand to that part of 
society which is not yet distinctively Christian/* 

In the course of a long and elaborate argument, 
the author propounds views which, at first sight, 
seem directly opposed to, and such as, if generally 
concurred in, would be utterly incompatible with, 
the maintenance of any Church organisation. He 
quotes the opinions of distinguished men, such as 
Eothe, an eminent German theologian, who says, 
“ The conversion of the nations to Christ tarries 
until Christianity is stripped of its ecclesiastical 
mantle; ’* and John Foster, the essayist, who writes, 
in the bitterness of his soul, of "a world infested with 
those things called Christian Churches; ” and the 
late Edward Denison, M.P., who said, "The dis¬ 
integration of existing religious bodies is imminent, 
and we must reconcile ourselves to the anarchic 
amorphous periods which must precede the reign 
of Christ; ” and Dean Alford, who thus wrote—“ I 
speak for the Christian body to which I myself 
belong, when I say I much fear our faith in our 
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Church system, in our creeds and formularies and 
sacraments, yea, and in the written Word, is a more 
real and a stronger thing than our faith in the living 
present Person of our divine Lord.” He reviews at 
length the history of the Church as existing in the 
various apostolic communities—under the Empire— 
in connection with Komanism, ancient and modern, 
and in the various phases and relations developed 
by and subsequently to the Reformation. He 
dwells on the damage done to Christianity, and the 
handle held out to infidels and gainsayers of its 
truth, by the shortcomings, corruptions, uncharit¬ 
able sectarianism, -and disintegrating tendencies of 
all the Churches. He makes the most of their present 
weak and divided state. And the conclusion to 
which he wishes his readers to come with himself 
would, at first sight, appear to be, that all Church 
organisations whatsoever should be swept from the 
earth with the besom of destruction, and never per¬ 
mitted to arise again, or to cast any more their baleful 
shadow on the pure privacy of individual Christian 
life. But a more careful penftal of his interesting and 
instructive treatise is sufficient to satisfy a candid 
reader that this cannot be his real aim or intention. 
The admissions which he makes in the course of 
his argument are quite inconsistent with such a 
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supposition. For example, he declares, “ I am not 
seeking to discredit organisation as such; for with¬ 
out it, as every one knows, little can be accom¬ 
plished in a world like this.” * “ Churches of one 
kind or other everywhere exist, and are interwoven 
with national life, with the very structure of society, 
and with the deepest and most sacred feelings of all 
classes. That they should be rooted up—even on 
the supposition that they have done more harm 
than good—is out of the question. No one .wishes 
it; no one would dare to advocate it.” f “ It may 
be cheerfully admitted that the English National 
Church, whatever evils it may occasion, is a great 
blessing, so far as everything relating to the Chris¬ 
tian civilisation of the country is concerned. The 
man must be deeply prejudiced who cannot allow 
that, viewed in this aspect, it is greatly to the 
advantage of the State, greatly to the advantage of 
the poor, greatly promotive of morality, decency, 
and social refinement, that an educated man, not 
dependent on the people for support, should reside 
in every parish, and bring the influence of his 
culture to bear on the ignorant and rude population 
by which he is often surrounded. As the channel 
of much beneficence; as the link that frequently 
* P. 804. + P. 390. 
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connects the higher with the lower ranks of society; 
as a visitor among the poor; as a religious teacher, 
however slight may be his capacity; as a friend at 
the bedside of the sick and the dying; as a sup¬ 
porter of schools and other agencies for the improve¬ 
ment of those around him,—there can be no doubt 
on the mind of any unprejudiced man that, allowing 
for human defects, a parochial clergyman may be, and 
in thousands of cases actually is, one of the greatest 
blessings by which a country can be enriched.” 

These admissions suffice to show that the author’s 
aim is not so sweeping and destructive as the gene¬ 
ral aspect of the book and the tenor of some of his 
arguments would indicate. Some of his disciples 
go farther than he does. The author of “ Letters to 
an Italian Nobleman,”* which are avowedly in the 
main a concoction of Mr Dunn’s argument, argues 
“that an organised Church misrepresents Christi¬ 
anity, and can do no other He does not, however, 
support this conclusion by reasons of a cogent or 
formidable character; and therefore, simply taking 
warning from the earnest and increasing discussion 
of such questions, and reminded thereby how deeply 
responsible we all are for the right working and 

* Christianity irrespective of Churches: Thirteen Letters to an 
Italian Nobleman on the Christian Religion, p. 86. 
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due improvement of any lawful organisation with 
'which we are connected, that those outside of it 
may not by our faults be erroneously prejudiced 
against it, we may, I think, proceed upon the con¬ 
viction that the principles of Church organisation 
already set forth are such as, in spite of the views 
now referred to, may be proved to be thoroughly 
sound and Scriptural. The Church on earth, so far 
as visibly organised, is in one respect a mere human 
institution. At the same time, every rightly con¬ 
stituted branch of it must be planned in compliance 
with the terms of Christ's commission, and in ac¬ 
cordance with general principles, bearing upon its 
character, conduct, and work, which are clearly ex¬ 
pressed in Scripture. It is so constituted for the 
purpose of continuing Christ's life, and of carrying 
out Christ’s work on earth through the mutual 
edification of believers and the gradual ingathering 
of those that are without to the faith and fellowship 
of Christ’s people. The systematic organisation, 
the united prayer and combined endeavour, implied 
in the very idea and existence of such a Church, 
are readily conceded to be absolutely indispensable 
for the successful prosecution of missionary enter¬ 
prise, and the setting up of the kingdom of Christ 
in heathen lands. They appear to be equally indis- 
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pensable for the maintenance of the Church in purity 
and vigour in lands already Christianised. For the 
discipline of the lapsed—for the instruction of the 
ignorant—for the strengthening of the* weak—for 
the succour of the tempted—for soothing sick and 
afflicted ones—for comforting mourners—for quick¬ 
ening all to a higher, holier, and more heavenly 
life,—the very same instrumentality is needed as for 
the extension of the Church in heathendom. For 
both purposes the preaching of the Word, the obser¬ 
vance of worship, the administration of the sacra¬ 
ments, and the stimulating examples of suffering 
patience, and of living faith, hope, and charity, such 
as a Church, with its social membership and institu¬ 
tions, can alone supply, are equally essential. On 
this ground the Church of Scotland has been con¬ 
stituted. For this reason she assumes the character 
of a national Church, and in order to this has all 
her agencies and arrangements based on the prin¬ 
ciple of endowed territorial work —a principle which 
may be easily vindicated as not only sound and good 
in the abstract, but as specially appropriate to the 
present circumstances of the country, and as alone 
fitted to meet and obviate many of the crying evils 
of the times in which we live. 

The task of vindicating this principle is rendered 
—paradoxical as the statement may sound—at once 
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easy and difficult by the lucubrations of the great 
men who have brought the light of their genius and 
philanthropy to bear upon its exposition and illus¬ 
tration. We require only to repeat their arguments 
to prove the principle to be inexpungable, and to 
rehearse their achievements to show it to be capable 
of easy and universal application. Their exhaust¬ 
ive exercitations upon it have left us, in common 
with all their followers, in the helpless predicament 
of being unable to support its truth by fresh argu¬ 
ments, or illustrate its working by novel instances. 

And here it is impossible not to advert to the 
gigantic labours, and the luminous and extensive 
authorship, of Thomas Chalmers in connection with 
the principles of territorialism and nationality, as 
essential to every rightly constituted Church. He 
was gifted with an intellect of great power. He 
was animated by a heart of very warm and wide 
benevolence. He inherited all the Christian patriot¬ 
ism of Knox and Melville—their ardent enthusiasm 
and their lofty statesmanship. In the providence of 
God he was raised up at a period in the history of 
the Church of Scotland not less critical and impor¬ 
tant than that in which either of these great men 
flourished. Its critical character was not indeed so 
apparent, but it was not less real on that account. 
The forces at work were more silent and unob- 
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trusive, but they were also more subtle in their 
influence. Evangelical truth was held in suspense. 
Missionary activity, as we now see it, was still in 
the gravid womb of time. The spirit of revolution, 
quenched for a while in the richest blood of 
France, was everywhere manifesting smouldering 
fires through the thin coating of ashes left by her 
holocaust of victims. The relations of rich and 
poor, of princes and people, were most uneasy and 
most threatening. The whole creation was groan¬ 
ing and travailing in pain together, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. In these circum¬ 
stances the influence of Chalmers was greatly and 
widely beneficial. His pulpit ministrations and his 
published writings made a deep impression on the 
mind of the country. They served to heal sore and 
festering wounds. They awoke into action the 
benign forces of love and pity, of piety and patriot¬ 
ism. They revivified dormant principles. They 
reinvigorated decayed institutions. They reconciled 
jarring interests, and brought into harmony alienated 
classes. They made the rich and the poor meet 
together under the banner of a common faith, and 
amid the interlaced activities of common Christian 
work. His pastorate in Glasgow, and his professor¬ 
ship in Edinburgh, were alike conducive to these 
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great results. The light of his genius, the devoted¬ 
ness of his labours, and the thunder of his oratory, 
conspired to throw a fresh halo of glory around the 
Church which he loved so well and served so faith¬ 
fully; and, but for a baffling complication of en¬ 
tangling circumstances, and the perverse subtlety 
and false pride of those with whom he was after¬ 
wards associated in the leadership of the Church, 
he would, humanly speaking, have brought her safe 
and unbroken out of all her trials, and so continued 
to the last in name, as he was in reality, her greatest 
son, her truest leader, the most able and most elo¬ 
quent defender of her principles. In the providence 
of God, who orders all for His own glory, .and over¬ 
rules all for the good of His chosen, it was otherwise 
determined. Dr Chalmers left the national Church, 
and died a Dissenter from her communion. But he 
never abandoned the principles of the Church. He 
died, as he had lived, in speech and by act, the most 
impressive expounder, the most illustrious defender, 
of the principle of endowed territorial work. He 
was the author of the splendid Sustentation Fund 
of the Free Church, and thereby bore a noble testi¬ 
mony to the principle of endowment. He revived 
the memory of the Herculean labours of his manly 
strength, which had made the success of strictly 
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territorial work the glory of St John's in Glasgow, 
by the ardour and enthusiasm with which he con¬ 
secrated the venerable maturity of his wisdom and 
piety and Christian patriotism to the reclamation of 
the West Port in Edinburgh, made infamous by the 
crimes of Burke and Hare. Here was the brightest 
triumph of his life. It was indeed “the ruling 
passion strong in death." When the snows of age 
were whitening his magnificent head, and the shades 
of night were settling on his honoured path, from 
the looming difficulties, and nascent contentions, 
and budding apostasies even then besetting the 
Church he had formed outside the pale of the 
Establishment, the grand old man retired as it were 
to a hill apart, and there, conspicuous to the eyes of 
his countrymen, for the warning of those drifting 
towards the dreary abyss of Voluntaryism, and to 
the great encouragement of all holding fast the 
principle of endowed territorialism, by means of 
earnest aggressive work, which from carelessness 
and vice won back a whole, neighbourhood to 
Christian decency and church attendance, he reared a 
banner which, floating proudly still, bears, now that 
he sleeps in his illustrious tomb, the old device of his 
youth and manhood—“ Endowed territorial work.” 

It were surely a thing ever to be deplored by all 
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who regard consistency and who love their coun¬ 
try, if the Free Church, which owes so much to 
Chalmers, and which, as led and shaped by him, 
has done so much to carry the name and the fame 
of Scottish heroism to the ends of the earth, should 
ever, as a body, renounce a principle and prove 
traitors to a cause hallowed as well by his dying 
testimony as by his life-long labours and appeals. 

Having spoken thus of Dr Chalmers, it is not 
possible to pass in silence the name of one not 
unworthy to be placed in juxtaposition with that 
great man. The name of James Robertson, like the 
name of Thomas Chalmers, is inseparably and for 
ever associated with the cause of endowed territorial 
work. To him the Church of Scotland in later 
times owes much for the strong unwavering con¬ 
fidence, and indefatigable perseverance and eminent 
success, with which he maintained and carried out 
the same principles which Chalmers had advocated. 
When the Church lay broken, weakened, and dis¬ 
heartened by the lamentable secession of many 
of her ablest ministers, and of multitudes of her 
most devout members—when charges of faithless¬ 
ness and disloyalty to her great Head were hurled 
against her thick and fast—when the foes who so 
reviled her were many as well as bitter-tongued 
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—and when friends, because of such prevailing 
calumny, were sometimes oppressed with faint¬ 
heartedness,—then, in the face of opposing diffi¬ 
culties, and notwithstanding the cold-hearted, un¬ 
sympathising, and discouraging forebodings of dis¬ 
pirited brethren, Robertson, by the strength of his 
simple faith in God and truth and righteousness, 
by the stimulus of his indomitable courage, by the 
force of his copious eloquence, and by the pressure of 
his ceaseless labours and continuous appeals, aroused 
the Church to a due sense of her great responsi¬ 
bility, inspired her with new life, engaged her, 
almost against her own will, in a most extensive 
and arduous enterprise, and so succeeded in enlist¬ 
ing on behalf of that enterprise the sympathy and 
co-operation of his countrymen of all classes, from 
the highest to the lowest, as thereby to achieve for 
his Church and country a work which Chalmers 
even at his best thought utterly impossible without 
the aid of Government. 

Since Robertson arose to prosecute that work, the 
Church of Scotland, stirred by his appeals and 
inspired by his enthusiasm, has added more than 
one-fifth to the number of her parishes, and mean¬ 
while has increased, in a much larger proportion, 
the subordinate agencies of different kinds, with 
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which she is now successfully carrying on the work 
of Home Missions in many of the most populous 
and necessitous districts of the country. It is only 
as she proceeds, with steady perseverance, in the 
same direction, and multiplies her efforts to make 
her system of endowed territorialism commensurate 
with the wants of the whole population, that she 
will properly fulfil her mission, prove herself worthy 
of the great men whose names she gratefully cher¬ 
ishes as household words, and continue to be a bless¬ 
ing to the land, so that men and nations shall say 
of us, as they were wont to say of ancient Israel, 
“ Happy is that people that is in such a case; yea, 
happy is that people whose God is the Lord.” * 

In advocating such a course of actign and endea¬ 
vour, and in pressing the merits of endowed ter¬ 
ritorial work as infinitely superior to any other 
system for the thorough and permanent evangelisa¬ 
tion of any country, I am compelled to pronounce 
the Voluntary system to be utterly incompetent and 
insufficient for this great end. But in doing so I 
must guard myself against being considered as 
disposed in any way to depreciate the zeal, or 
underrate the labours and the merits, of many 
ministers belonging to Voluntary bodies. Many of 
* Psalm cxliv. 15. 
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these in our own land have been foremost in 
preaching sound doctrine, when dry morality and 
vain philosophy were too muph in vogue as pulpit 
themes. Some of them have manifested an apti¬ 
tude for organising congregational life, a tact and a 
success in evoking the liberality of their people, and 
even a skill and a power in developing and work¬ 
ing the endowed territorial system, which have been 
of the very greatest service as ensamples and pro¬ 
vocatives to the national Church.* Moreover, the 
places of worship which they have built all over 
the country served so far to meet the demands of a 
rapidly increasing population during the long and 
dreary period when the Church failed alike to per¬ 
ceive her imperative duty, and to improve her 
golden opportunity to extend herself apace with the 
population. 

But the radical and fatal defect of the Voluntary 
system lies in this, that from its very nature it 
tends to occupy and engross itself with the fat 
places of the land, leaving the lean neglected and 
uncared for—that it absorbs and isolates into self- 
supporting confederations the very portion of the 
population that ought to be caring for the perishing 
souls of others less happily conditioned—that the 
* Appendix G. 
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more successful it is in any field, the more neglectful 
must it be of those persons connected with that field 
who most require the ministrations of the Gospel 
—and that its besetting and generally irresistible 
temptation is to make the grace and ordinances of 
religion a matter of mere competitive shopkeeping 
on the one hand, and of ready-money purchase on 
the other. Of course there are exceptions to every 
rule, and to the rule now to be specified there may 
be more exceptions than I am acquainted with; but 
circumstances have afforded me the opportunity of 
seeing for myself the state of matters in a very 
large number of the parishes of Scotland, and the 
conclusion to which my observation has led me is, 
that in most instances Dissent and Voluntaryism are 
subject to the influence and operate in the way now 
indicated; and that in the great majority of cases 
where from any accidental cause the parish church 
has been weak and inefficient, there Dissent and 
Voluntaryism are' also pithless. In point of fact, 
these systems feed on the success or fatten on 
the debris of parochial churches. Where endowed 
territorial churches have awakened no life and 
fostered no desire of Gospel ordinances, there Volun¬ 
taryism will not in general be found erecting places 
of worship, or attempting the stated dispensation 
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of ordinances. Unless it adopt for the nonce the 
principle of territorialism, and derive from without 
its means of support, in such a locality it will soon 
be starved into miserable penury, or out of ex¬ 
istence altogether. Practically, Voluntaryism has 
grown up and flourished only in those parishes, at 
one time considerable in number, where, under the 
reign of high-handed patronage, the settlement of 
unacceptable ministers had alienated the affections 
of masses of the people, and inclined them to com¬ 
munion apart from the Church—or in parishes with 
an increasing population, where the supply of Gos¬ 
pel ordinances was quite insufficient for the num¬ 
bers desiring them—or else in the extended and 
well-to-do suburbs of large towns and cities, where 
fearlessness of debt, so strictly forbidden by the 
terms of our chapel constitutions, enables Volun¬ 
taries to erect their places of worship so much more 
expeditiously than those who are peremptorily 
called upon to pay the whole colt of their chapels 
before they are countenanced or recognised. 

There is a large parish in the west of Scotland 
where, amid the complications of the ten years* 
conflict that preceded the Secession of 1843, the 
process of discipline against a minister libelled for 
immorality was retarded in its course, and the sen- 
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tence of deposition pronounced against him pre¬ 
vented from taking effect for a considerable period, 
because of a foreign element admitted, contrary to 
the constitution, into the spiritual court that tried 
him. Year after year rolled over that parish, dur¬ 
ing which its unhappy circumstances continued to 
be made the subject of public and censorious com¬ 
ment all over Scotland. The existence of these 
circumstances was made the ground of bitter re¬ 
proach and unqualified condemnation of the na¬ 
tional Church. They were known from Dan even 
to Beersheba. Yet Voluntaryism, which in connec¬ 
tion with prior Dissent had maintained two small 
chapels in the parish for a consideration, made no 
effort to remedy the evil it so loudly and persist¬ 
ently proclaimed. It reared no additional temple 
to supply the defect of pure ordinances which it 
was so unwearied and vociferous in denouncing. 
A rapidly increasing mining population seemed to 
invite its ministrations, and to open a vast undis¬ 
puted field for the display of its zeal and the 
exercise of its -evangelism. But so far as it was 
concerned, that thirsty field remained unrefreshed 
with the waters of the Gospel, that neglected waste 
continued unreclaimed and unapproached, till, after 
the clearance of all obstructions in the way of 
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extruding the defaulting pastor, his successor, a 
man of genuine piety, had, by earnest territorial 
work and by many parochial agencies, succeeded in 
repairing much of the evil that confronted him 
thick and rank at his induction, and in winning to 
the love and service of the Gospel many hundreds 
more than his church could accommodate. Then, 
but not till then, Voluntaryism appeared upon the 
scene and appropriated the overplus of the fruit 
of his labours, erecting in sectarian opposition to 
him several places of worship, any one of which, 
if it had only been erected during the disastrous 
eclipse of his predecessor's usefulness, would have 
been as a light shining in a dark place. 

And even so, to a certain extent, it happens uni¬ 
versally. Voluntaryism serves, in some measure, 
to supply the need of ordinances already realised, 
and to meet the desire of Gospel privileges pre¬ 
viously awakened. It does not, and it cannot, bring 
aggressive operations to bear with effect on a desti¬ 
tute population, by whom such need is all unfelt, 
and in whom no such desire exists; or if, in certain 
cases, it appears to have been successful in doing 
so, it will be found, on closer examination, that in 
every instance it has attained that success by aban¬ 
doning for a time its distinctive character, and 
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engaging in what is virtually and really endowed 
territorial work. It is solely and exclusively such 
work that has enabled certain large and wealthy 
congregations of the Free and United Presbyterian 
Churches in Edinburgh and Glasgow to do so much 
good, and to gain so much credit to themselves, by 
carrying the light of the Gospel into districts of 
crowded lanes and closes, whose poverty-stricken 
houses and degraded and demoralised inhabitants 
offer no attraction and yield no provender to mere 
Voluntaryism. It is the clearest proof of the abso¬ 
lute need of endowed territorial work to meet the 
circumstances of such districts, that at great cost it 
has been resorted to by such parties. Its success 
in their hands is the strongest tribute to its value 
and efficiency in all cases. 

Voluntaryism cannot, on its own footing, main¬ 
tain itself in such districts. Innumerable instances 
have occurred in which Voluntary chapels, planted 
originally in districts occupied by industrious and 
church-attending families, have been removed from 
these districts to more affluent and attractive neigh¬ 
bourhoods so soon as, from the extension of the 
town and the concentration of poverty and crime, 
there occurred an influx into these districts of a 
poor or vicious population. Parish churches re- 
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main permanently in their first position. Though 
erected originally for the rich, who occupied as their 
palatial mansions tenements now converted into 
stores and warehouses, and now surrounded by 
drunkenness, pauperism, filth, and crime, they main¬ 
tain their places unchanged, and continue to ring 
out their Sabbath-bell warning against the sins 
that prevail around them. Parish ministers, true 
to their trust, do not abandon the degraded poor 
whether they will hear or whether they will for¬ 
bear. “ The fold and the shepherd remain, what¬ 
ever change the flock may undergo.” But Volun¬ 
taries, more fickle in their affections and less re¬ 
stricted in action, change continually the sites of 
their chapels, and follow on the skirts of a paying 
population. Edinburgh exhibits examples of this. 
Glasgow exhibits still more.- But perhaps the 
most notorious scene of such unworthy and recreant 
migrations is to be found in Liverpool, where more 
than fifty such deserted sites may be traced on the 
map of the town, and where thirty-three chapels 
have occupied a hundred and thirty different sites— 
the congregations, in their corporate capacity, re¬ 
maining the same.* The principle that operates 
in this way to the abandonment and neglect of the 
* See Appendix H. 
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poorer districts, that the wealthier may be courted 
and cultivated, is surely not a right or commend¬ 
able principle. It does not harmonise with the 
spirit of the Gospel, nor can it fulfil the command 
or do the work of Him who said, “ Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in 
hither” (i.e., to the Gospel feast) “the poor, and the 
maimed, and the halt, and the blind. ... Go 
out into the highways and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my house be filled.” * 

Dissenters, as a rule, do not systematically visit 
the poor. It is not part of their system. Their 
energies are sufficiently tasked otherwise in recruit¬ 
ing their ranks from the multitude of respectable 
artisans and small shopkeepers who, in our over¬ 
grown town parishes, are driven from the national 
Church by the lack of sufficient accommodation, or 
by the system of exclusive and proprietary pews 
that has sprung up, fungus-like, in some quarters. 
If any Dissenting congregation does adopt the system 
of local house-to-house visitation, the manner and 
the meaning of it will soon be detected. The zeal 
of many of the visitors will be found to expend 
itself in plying with fulsome flattery, or cajoling 
with astute misrepresentation, the more respectable 
* Luke, xiv. 21, 23. 
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adherents of other Churches, if haply they may be 
seduced to speak the shibboleth and swell the num¬ 
bers of their congregation. The degraded classes 
will be lightly passed by. The clamant poor will be 
silently left, or actually certificated and commended, 
to the care of the parish minister. The system tljat 
countenances, necessitates, or involves such proce¬ 
dure as this, is a selfish, hollow, and rotten system* 
It cannot cope with the adverse circumstances of 
society; it cannot overcome the evil of the world. 

The system of endowed territorial work, on the 
contrary, is in strict keeping with Christ’s com¬ 
mission to go and make disciples of all nations. It 
accords with the plan on which the apostles and 
first promulgators of the Gospel founded Churches 
in different places. It conserves the general prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the New Testament for the 
guidance of the Church to the end of the world. 
It approves itself to sound reason as best adapted 
alike for diffusing generally, and for maintaining 
permanently, the power of the Gospel in any land. 
It secures for the pastor a proper sphere, and 
invests him with the requisite influence, authority, 
and independence. It places the office-bearers and 
members of his congregation in a right relationship 
to him, one to another, and towards such as are 
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without. It marks out for them all a field, the 
faithful cultivation of which at once exercises the 
graces and gifts, enhances the joys and rewards, of 
those that cultivate it, and adds to the trophies of 
the great Husbandman into whose gamers its crops 
are gathered. On all these grounds, and on many 
more which time would fail fully to specify, en¬ 
dowed territorial work approves itself as the system 
which, most consistent with Christian principle, is in 
practice found to be most effective and successful. 

On the minister it devolves the burden of ter¬ 
ritorial responsibility, by assigning to each, at his 
ordination and induction to a parish, a certain 
amount of well - defined and overtakable. work. 
This is its grand underlying principle. Practically, 
the principle has been departed from in many in¬ 
stances, and especially in our large towns, in con¬ 
sequence partly of the increase of population with¬ 
out a corresponding increase of parishes and parish 
churches, partly of the rivalry of Dissenters result¬ 
ing therefrom. But wherever and from whatsoever 
cause the principle has not been fairly and fully 
wrought out by the national Church, it has been to 
the ultimate loss of that Church, and to the detriment 
of true religion. Where the principle is strictly acted 
on—and it ought to be so in every case, both in 
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town and in country parishes—the minister natu¬ 
rally and of necessity feels an interest in his work 
of a totally different kind from that which is pos¬ 
sible in the case of him who acts on the Voluntary 
principle. The Voluntary minister is bound to the 
people who are attracted to his ministry by his 
eloquence and ability in the pulpit. The distance 
from which these are drawn is limited only by the 
range of the influence of that attraction. The 
greater his ability, or popular gifts rather, the wider 
is the scope of his attractive influence, and con¬ 
sequently the larger the area from which his con¬ 
gregation is drawn, and the vaster and more pro¬ 
miscuous the mass of population among which 
they are scattered here and there. His relations 
to his flock are personal only, and change continu¬ 
ally with its shifting and fluctuating units. The 
greater his success and the larger his congregation, 
the less intimate and the less influential will these 
relations necessarily become. Whereas, in the case 
of the minister bound to a territory of manageable 
extent, his relations not only to the members of his 
congregation, but to all the inhabitants of that 
territory, are of a totally different character. They 
are more solid, intimate, and permanent. He 
belongs to them. He is officially and solemnly 
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bound to serve them. The consciousness that he 
is so, and the consequent concentration of his atten¬ 
tion and efforts on the scene of their daily avoca¬ 
tions, impart to him a feeling of property in them. 
They belong to him. They are his people. There 
is thus insensibly created between him and them a 
link of friendly and familiar correspondence, which 
leads to the most beneficial effects. Thoroughly 
acquainted with the dimensions of his field of duty, 
and aware of the extent of his responsibility, the 
minister enters upon his labours with alacrity and 
good hope, and is stimulated and encouraged to 
steady perseverance in them by the comfortable 
and enlivening sense of being able to overtake them. 
Visiting his parish from house to house, be not only 
ministers on the best footing to those parishioners 
who by attendance in his church have expressed a 
desire for his ministrations, but, without any ap¬ 
pearance of intrusiveness, without the possibility of 
offence, and without prejudice to the message he 
bears, he obtains easy access to home after home, 
where one circumstanced and accredited as he is 
can alone preach the Gospel with effect to those so 
utterly lapsed and careless that no amount of mere 
pulpit attraction will ever draw them to Chris¬ 
tianity. Besides, what wide and effectual doors 
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are opened for his usefulness by the feeling which 
pervades the sphere of his activities that in the time 
of need the poor may apply to him, assured of 
sympathy and friendly aid—that in the season of 
sickness he is ready at hand to visit the most 
abandoned and depraved on' their bed of languish¬ 
ing or pain, and to counsel and direct them when 
conscience at last finds her voice, when their fear 
cometh as desolation, and when distress and anguish 
come upon them! The people know that they can 
in such cases confidently count upon his succour. 
Their mutual intercourse and acquaintanceship 
strengthen this feeling from day to day, till at last, 
by the cementing force of sympathy, the minister is 
throned, as Chalmers says, “in a moral ascendancy 
over his district; ” and from his very position there 
goes forth a commanding influence for the highest 
ends, that reaches every home and heart within it. 

For it is not the good of the poor only which 
the system of endowed territorial work is calcu¬ 
lated to promote. That system is as much re¬ 
quired and as well adapted for behoof of the careless 
and godless among the wealthier classes, who, but 
for it, would in the great majority of cases be 
left entirely to themselves, without instruction, 
counsel, or reproof, in the matter of their spiritual 
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concerns. They are quite as liable as their poorer 
brethren to fall away altogether from religion. 
God has formed their hearts alike. By nature 
they are equally corrupt and depraved. The temp¬ 
tations of wealth and luxury and refinement are 
not less powerful in seducing men from the paths 
of piety than the temptations peculiar to a low, 
crushed, animal condition. The rich, therefore, 
need the visits and the ministrations of a faithful 
minister whom they respect, as much as the poor 
do. But in nine cases out of ten the visit of a 
minister acting on the Voluntary system would only 
give offence to the wealthy, create in them addi¬ 
tional prejudice against religion, and so issue in 
doing far more harm than good. Whereas, on the 
other hand, the minister acting on the territorial 
system has, in the very nature of his work, a pass¬ 
port to every house in his parish. The reason of 
his visit being simply the discharge of incumbent 
duty, will be readily recognised and regarded with 
respect by the highest in common with the lowest; 
and, in point of fact, the relations which, on this 
ground, have been established between the landed 
aristocracy and gentry on the one hand, and the 
ministers of the Church of Scotland on the other, 
have been fruitful in manifold benefits, not only to 
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the rich themselves, but to all classes. They have 
helped in some measure to neutralise the tenden¬ 
cies of these later revolutionary days towards the 
disintegration of society, and to keep class united 
to class by the bonds of mutual sympathy and 
respect. 

The benefits of endowed territorial work have 
indeed for some generations been obscured by the 
partial extent to which the system has been main¬ 
tained in this country. Even at the period of the 
Reformation, the statesmanlike idea of Knox in 
regard to it was never fully realised. Through lack 
of sufficiently qualified ministers, and more particu¬ 
larly in consequence of the ruthless spoliation of the 
Church's patrimony already referred to, the paro¬ 
chial economy of the Church was never, up to the 
measure of his policy and wish, made sufficiently 
large and comprehensive for the population of the 
country. Instead of one thousand only, as he 
desired, more than three thousand were assigned, 
on the average, to each parochial charge. In the 
years that followed, matters grew gradually worse 
and worse in this respect. In the course of time 
the population was trebled, and yet no appreciable 
addition was made to the territorial machinery of 
the Church. In the towns, where the principal 
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increase of population took place, and where Church 
extension was chiefly required, the evil arising from 
neglecting this extension was in particular greatly 
aggravated by the all but total relinquishment 
there of all regard to territorial limits in the man¬ 
agement of such churches as existed, and in the 
membership and discipline of their several congre¬ 
gations. These congregations, drawn indiscrimin¬ 
ately from all quarters of the town, and from what¬ 
soever parishes formed or environed the town, 
speedily lapsed into a state of semi-independency. 
In most instances, their numbers and demands were 
such as tasked all the energies and took up the whole 
time and attention of their respective ministers. In 
consequence of this, the territories assigned to their 
pastoral care remained untended and unvisited. 
For all practical intents and purposes, their bound¬ 
ary lines might have been erased from the map. 
The great mass of their population fell out of all 
ecclesiastical oversight. And thus the territorial 
system, sinking into something very like desuetude 
in many of the most important and conspicuous 
parts of the country, has not had fair play, and by 
many is supposed to have proved a failure, simply 
because it has never been tried. 

Another thing which has operated strongly to 
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the damage and disparagement of the territorial 
system is the overlapping competition of Voluntary¬ 
ism. By virtue of the tolerant spirit of the times, 
and because of the liberal character of our civil 
constitution, Dissenters participate largely in the 
civil privileges flowing to all that profess religion 
out of the existence of an endowed territorial 
Church, although formally they refuse to be 
parties to any compact between Church and State, 
such as makes such a Church most easily possible. 
They derive no trivial advantage from the publicly- 
recognised standard of truth and duty necessarily 
maintained by the national Church, and to some 
extent they share also in the benefits arising gene¬ 
rally out of its parochial economy und organisation. 
In point of fact, as I have already indicated, Dissent 
flourishes only when and where the national Church 
is strong. Were that Church annihilated to-morrow, 
and were Voluntaryism thenceforward to become 
the universal order of the day, the first effect of the 
change would be a sapping of the chief strength 
there is in Voluntaryism, which is traceable mainly 
to the efforts of rivalry.* Gradually, every standard 
raised by it now, would be lowered further and 
further. Salaries now forced up by jealous com- 

* Appendix I. 
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parison with stipends would become beautifully 
less. Systems of doctrine, kept pure and unrelaxed 
because of the continued existence in authority of 
the Westminster Confession, would, from time to 
time, be altered in one point after another, to suit 
the shifting sentiment of the hour. Work now 
stimulated into general activity by the arbitrary 
routine of official labours would degenerate into 
selfish and time-serving efforts. 

And yet Dissent, owing her existence and much 
of her activity to the territorial system, does her 
very utmost to degrade the character and destroy the 
benefits of endowed territorial work—like the ivy- 
plant, which, as it climbs, tends to choke the stal¬ 
wart tree that supports it. Erecting here and there 
places of worship, maintaining in them ordinances 
which in most cases are nowise distinguishable from 
those dispensed by the national Church, and draw¬ 
ing to her, for various reasons, many nurtured in 
different parishes, she poaches at her capricious 
pleasure, now in this parish, now in that, and pro¬ 
secutes, where the work will pay, enterprises that 
overlap and jar with proper territorial agencies, so 
as to prevent these from producing the benefit 
which, left alone to themselves, they would certainly 
do. What experience is more common at the pre- 
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sent day than that of the earnest parish minister 
who, carefully mapping out his territory into 
convenient districts, and assigning to each such a 
staff of labourers as, under the presidency and 
direction of pious elders and deacons, could suffici¬ 
ently attend to all the wants, both temporal and spir¬ 
itual, of the whole population, finds that no sooner 
is the work thus planned and provided for begun, 
than it is imitated in its method and machinery 
by the emissaries of some neighbouring Voluntary 
congregation, who, previously satisfied with work of 
a congregational kind, select as a locality for their 
systematic cultivation not one altogether neglected, 
which would be good and praiseworthy on their part, 
but preferentially one which he already is suffici¬ 
ently caring for ? It may seem invidious thus to 
speak of such labours, by whomsoever and in what¬ 
soever field they may be prosecuted. Those who 
are only superficially acquainted with such terri¬ 
torial work may imagine that the spiritual wants of 
any district can never be entirely overtaken, and 
that therefore no amount of work bestowed on it 
can ever be superfluous, or any number of workers 
in excess of its actual requirements. Such persons 
may consequently be inclined to attribute the 
remarks now made to jealous or spiteful feeling 
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towards Dissenters. But, in point of fact, all 
earnest workers in such fields must know well that 
there arises no greater hindrance to success in endeav¬ 
ouring to reclaim the outcast and elevate the fallen, 
than that which is caused by the clashing interfer¬ 
ence of two or three sets of similar agencies over¬ 
lapping each other in one locality; and when, as too 
often happens, Dissenting agencies expend their 
principal care and strength on fields previously 
occupied by others, and in attempts to proselytise 
the children and dependants of those already more 
or less closely connected with other communions, 
the ultimate result of their efforts in this way can 
be only detrimental to the cause of religion in the 
locality, and tend to damage, not to promote, the 
success of thorough territorial work. 

Whenever such work has a fair field and an 
honest unsectarian trial, it will, whether prosecuted 
by Churchmen or Dissenters, be invariably found 
to succeed beyond any other system. It had such 
a field and such a trial in the West Port of Edin¬ 
burgh, through the large-hearted inspiration of 
Chalmers, who originated it there, and in the hands 
of coadjutors animated by a spirit kindred to his 
own. The field selected was a distinct pendicle of 
an enormous parish, which had immensely over- 
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grown the possible care and supervision of its pas¬ 
tors, however earnest, zealous, and indefatigable in 
the discharge of all their duties. It formed a self- 
contained district of overtakable extent, and though 
unfortunately of infamous repute, not hopelessly 
sunk in degradation. A sufficient staff of devoted 
visitors and workers was, through the commanding 
influence of Chalmers, enlisted from the first in the 
undertaking. Agencies of every kind were s6t 
agoing. Public worship every Sabbath, forenoon, 
afternoon, and evening—a weekly congregational 
prayer-meeting—a public school with moderate 
fees—an evening school for apprentices, tradesmen, 
and females—a Sabbath-school for the week-day 
and evening scholars—a savings bank—a library— 
a district prayer-meeting—a system of judicious 
tract-distribution—arrangements for the stated visi¬ 
tation of every family—and a model lodging-house 
association,—these, with a host of subsidiary means 
and appliances, formed from the first the wheel upon 
wheel of the complex machinery into whose move¬ 
ments he threw all the energy of his great soul, and 
all the outcome of his long experience and minute 
observation, for the moral improvement and spiritual 
culture of that district. The work was arduous, but 
many kind and willing friends rallied round him, 
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and lent him their aid, in attempting to accomplish 
it. As pastor of the district, the right man ixi the 
right place was found in the person of the Rev. W. 
Tasker, a man of truly apostolic spirit, unwarped by 
narrow sectarian aims. It was in a glad and hope¬ 
ful spirit, as if already assured of success, that as 
the work was taking shape and the church was 
building. Dr Chalmers unfolded his views and aims. 
“We have long thought/' he said, "that the failure 
of every former attempt to reclaim the masses of our 
population is due to the insufficiency of the means 
which have been brought to bear upon them; and 
while deeply sensible that means alone will prove 
of no effect without the blessing from on high on 
the devotedness and the conscientious labours of 
those into whose hands they are intrusted, yet we 
hold it irrational to look for any great or sensible 
result with so slender an apparatus as that of Sab¬ 
bath-schools and prayer-meetings, and rare occasional 
visits from house to house, under the conduct, it m|,y 
be, of a few missionaries for the whole of a large 
town, each sinking under the weight of the many 
thousands who have been committed to his care, 
and dispirited by the want of any such visible fruit 
as might serve to satisfy both himself and his 
employers that his efforts are not wholly dissipated 
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or lost, to all observation at least, in that mighty 
aggregate of human beings wherewith he has to 
deal. 

“ It is under this conviction that we have long 
advocated the concentration of commensurate efforts 
on a small enough territory. What cannot be done 
in bulk, and all at once, let us try in separate por¬ 
tions—each within the compass of such an agency 
as would form a sufficient eldership and set of office¬ 
bearers for an ordinary congregation. We are aware 
of the ridicule that has been poured in other depart¬ 
ments, whether of politics or philanthropy, on the 
process of what has been termed a bit-and-bit 
reform. But let us ascertain whether this bit-and- 
bit process be not, after all, the only one that is 
suited to the real mediocrity of human powers. 

“The very essence of our scheme lies in the 
thorough operation of what we have called the 
territorial principle. We limit our attention to a 
single district or locality, itself split into sub-dis¬ 
tricts, having each a Christian agent attached to it, 
so that there is not a. home or family which might 
not be frequently and habitually visited by one 
having charge of not more, if possible, than twenty 
households. By this busy internal missionary pro¬ 
cess a vast amount of direct good might be done, 
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even were there nothing more than a kindly influ¬ 
ential converse, all, of course, on the side of morality 
and religion, and a better economics than now pre¬ 
vails throughout the population. But one of the 
main benefits of such a system as this is, that it 
might be made to act so powerfully as a recruiting 
process, both for church and schools, as at length 
to terminate in a parochial economy of a power and 
character so pervading, that each child shall receive 
a wholesome education, and at the sound of their 
own Sabbath-bell nearly each house may be seen to 
pour forth its family of worshippers. We are sen¬ 
sible that even though this were to take effect, it 
would yield nothing more than but a reclaimed 
portion of the whole territory. But if the hundreds 
of Christian philanthropists in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and the thousands in London, were in 
little separate bands to select their respective local¬ 
ities, and do the same thing, a single decade of 
years might not pass away without our being land¬ 
ed in the blessed result of a better and happier 
generation.” 

On the 27th April 1847, Dr Chalmers wrote as 
follows to Mr Lennox of New York: “ I wish to 
communicate what to me is the most joyful event of 
my life. I have been intent for thirty years on the 
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completion of a territorial experiment, and I have 
now to bless God for the consummation of it. Our 
church was opened on the 19th of February, and in 
one month my anxieties respecting an attendance 
have been set at rest. Five-sixths of the sittings 
have been let; but the best part of it is, that three- 
fourths of these are from the West Port—a locality 
which, two years ago, had not one in ten church¬ 
goers from the whole population. I presided my¬ 
self, on Sabbath last, over its first Sacrament. There 
were 132 communicants, and 100 of them from the 
West Port.” 

The work thus auspiciously commenced has been 
prosecuted with continued success. At its first 
beginning not one-eighth of the population attended 
any place of worship. At the opening of the church, 
as the result of two years’ territorial work, 300 sit¬ 
tings were taken, and of the 100 communicants from 
the district who communicated on the first occasion, 
so many as 80—some far advanced in life—had 
never done so before. The school was beginning to 
fill The whole neighbourhood was assuming an 

t 

aspect of greater cleanliness and respectability. The 
chief hindrances to progress were found in the 
multitude of drinking-shops and dens unfit for 
human dwellings abounding in the district; and 
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for the removal or mitigation of these formidable 
evils, Dr Chalmers very urgently, but in vain, 
appealed to the Magistrates and the Board of 
Health. 

“ Could I gain,” he said, “ this help from our men 
in power, and this co-operation from the Board of 
Health, then, with the virtue which lies in educa¬ 
tion—above all, the hallowing influences of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ—I should look, though in 
humble dependence on the indispensable grace from 
on high, for such a result as, at least in its first 
beginnings, I could interpret into the streaks and 
dawnings of a better day,—when, after the struggles 
and discomfitures of thirty years, I might depart 
in peace, and leave, the further prosecution of our 
enterprise with comfort and calmness in the hands 
of another generation.” 

The good man died shortly after making this 
appeal, leaving a name which leal-hearted Scotsmen 
will not willingly let die; but the work, as promot¬ 
ed since his death by Mr Tasker, has fully realised 
his most sanguine anticipations. The educational 
department of the work is reported as complete. 
“In the different schools, male and female, day 
and evening, between 400 and 500 children are in 
attendance; nor is it known that there is a single 
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child of a family resident within the West Port who 
is not at school” The ecclesiastical department is 
in a no less gratifying condition. The hahit of 
church attendance is general and regular. The 
church is filled to overflowing. Additional gal¬ 
leries, doubling the accommodation, have recently 
been erected, and they also are filled. During the 
last year, besides meeting all the expenses necessary 
for the due support of Christian ordinances, amount¬ 
ing to nearly £250, the West Port congregation has 
contributed £70 to missionary and educational 
objects. After describing the present state of 
matters, and the means by which it has been 
brought about, Mr Tasker adds, with something 
of justifiable pride: “At the same cost, among 
the same class, within the same limits, and during 
the same time, there never have been accomplished, 
in this or any other land, anything like the same 
educational and spiritual results. It stands the 
only instance in which the depths of city ignorance 
and vice have been sounded to the very bottom; 
nor can the possibility of cleansing the foul base¬ 
ment storey of our social edifice be doubted any 
longer. How the spirit of the departed would have 
rejoiced had he lived to witness what the West Port 
now presents; and how gladly would he have hailed 
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every token that the lessons given forth thereby 
were not likely to be lost! ” 

The case of the West Port, as thus presented, 
is perhaps, in some of its circumstances, unique; 
but happily the success there attained by genuine 
territorial work is by no means singular or un¬ 
paralleled. I could easily refer to many examples, 
proving how infallibly it succeeds whenever it 
is prosecuted in good faith, and with unsectarian 
singleness of purpose. District after district was 
thus reclaimed by Dr Norman Macleod in the 
immense parish of the Barony. In this way the 
Kev. Archibald Scott, now of Greenside, achieved 
such splendid results in the establishment of the 
flourishing church and parish of Maxwell, which 
already, acting on the same principle of terri- 
torialism, has produced a child which promises 
to be soon as strong as itself. By the same means, 
in the face of many difficulties, created principally 
by competitive Voluntaryism, Professor Charteris, 
aided by the University Missionary Association, has 
converted the parish of Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, 
from a waste wilderness into a garden of the Lord, 
rejoicing and blossoming as the rose. 

But specification of such cases would be endless, 
and might moreover prove invidious. Let me 
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rather, as evidence of the certain success of endowed 
territorial work, refer to its general results pro¬ 
duced subsequently to the Keforraation, and ap¬ 
parent in the character and position of Scotland 
among the other nations of the earth. 

It will not be disputed that since that time 
Scotland has borne a high character for industry, 
intelligence, force of character, and, with the 
exception of certain periods, for general moral 
worth. The place which her sons have won for 
themselves in every quarter of the globe, and in 
every walk and pursuit of life—in agriculture, in 
commerce, in literature, at the bar and on the 
bench, in the army, the navy, and the senate—is 
a proof of this which cannot be gainsaid, and which, 
indeed, the world at large has been forward to 
accept as amply sufficient. The possession, in an 
eminent degree, of such a character as has won 
for Scotland such distinction, cannot be attributed 
to any peculiarity of race, climate, or civil govern¬ 
ment. Other nations situated as she has been, and 
having any advantages she has possessed in these 
respects, have yet not attained a position or a fame 
equal to hers. The action of her parochial economy 
alone explains her advance to wide and lofty repute. 
The knowledge communicated through her parish 
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schools—the principles embodied in her ecclesias¬ 
tical standards, and instilled by the services of her 
parish churches — the thorough interpenetrating 
power of religion, leavening all classes by the united 
exertions of territorial pastorates and elderships,— 
these form the only full explanation of the change 
which came over Scotland in the latter portion 
of the sixteenth century, and which raised her 
after each reformation of the Church higher and 
higher in reputation. 

The ignorance of the people of Scotland, at the 
period prior to the first Eeformation, is well known to 
have been of the deepest dye. Education was indeed 
all but utterly unknown. With the exception of some 
of the priests and higher nobility, none could even 
read; and considering that at that time reading the 
Bible involved the punishment of death by fire, 
there is little wonder that the accomplishment of 
being able to do so was not greatly or extensively 
coveted. The rudeness and licentiousness of man¬ 
ners which prevailed, may be estimated from the 
general strain of the literature of the period, and 
from the dissoluteness which is known to have 
disgraced the retreats of the monks and the lives of 
the clergy. The change, in respect both of learning 
and life, effected in a very short time by the policy 
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established at the Reformation, was absolutely 
marvellous. Imperfect as in many points the 
machinery at work was, when compared with the 
plan of the ‘ First Book of Discipline/ the results 
produced by it were indeed remarkable. In proof 
of the benefits flowing from the system of national 
education, we have the General Assembly in 1579 
attesting the fact, that “ in every private house the 
book of God’s law was read and understood in the 
common tongue; ” * and in proof of the moral 
influence of the Church, as constituted in 1560, 
we have the important and authoritative testimony 
of the first seceders with reference to the character 
of the years following. "At this time,” they 
testify, “the Lord was known in a remarkable 
manner in the assemblies, and in the dwelling- 
places of our Zion; and upon all the glory there 
was a defence. The doctrine being sound and 
lively, the worship pure and spiritual, the dis¬ 
cipline powerful and impartial, the government 
was beautiful as Tirzah, and comely as Jerusalem, 
for order and unity ; and all was accompanied with 
the rich breathings and influences of the Spirit of 
the Lord, so that at this period the Church of Scot¬ 
land was spoken of among foreigners as one of the 
highest candlesticks among the Churches of Christ.” 

* Appendix K. 
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No doubt, the correctness of such representation 
has been challenged by some. Authors, like the 
compiler of 'The Book of Perth/ condescending 
on the multiplicity of scandalous delinquencies, 
* delated before kirk-sessions then, and on the Style 
of the minutes recording such cases, have rushed to 
the conclusion that, in consequence of the reformed 
policy of the Church, there had sprung up an 
enormous amount of shameful immorality. Of this, 
however, there is not a shadow of real proof. What 
we find in such records itf sufficient to demonstrate 
the intense activity of all the Church courts, and 
the custom of the times to call a spade a spade. 
It may also leave room for more than doubt whether 
the precise mode then in use of dealing with certain 
offences, would suit the altered circumstances and 
manners of the times in which we live. But along¬ 
side of all this, impartial history registers facts 
conclusively showing a state of matters following 
both the first and second Keformations, and every 
subsequent revival of real territorial work, which 
proves its beneficial influence, as well on the virtue 
as on the knowledge of the people. The testimony 
of Calderwood is quite distinct and beyond dis- 
, pute, as to the healthful influence of the first 
Beformation. Kirkton, whose authority, questioned 
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by some, has been amply vindicated by Dr M'Crie, 
is equally clear and strong in his averments of the 
benefits accruing from the second Reformation. 
With respect to the period following the Revolution 
Settlement, there is evidence of the most indisputable 
nature, showing that the restoration of Presbytery, 
and the revival of the territorial system then hap¬ 
pily effected, was speedily and signally successful 
in undoing the evil consequences of their suppres¬ 
sion during the dissolute and desolating reign of 
persecution under Charles. Defoe, writing of the 
state of Scotland in 1717, says: “The people are 
restrained in the ordinary practice of common im¬ 
moralities, such as swearing, drunkenness, slander, 
licentiousness, and the like. As to theft, murder, 
and other capital crimes, they come under the 
cognisance of the civil magistrate as in other coun¬ 
tries ; but in those things which the Church has 
power to punish, the people being constantly and 
impartially prosecuted— ie. y subjected to the dis¬ 
cipline of the Church—they are thereby the more 
restrained, kept sober, and under government, and 
you pass through twenty towns in Scotland without 
seeing any broil, or hearing one oath sworn in the 
streets ; whereas, if a blind man was to come from 
these parts into England, he shall know the first 
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town he sets his foot in within the English border, 
by hearing the name of God blasphemed and pro¬ 
fanely used, even by the very little children in the 
streets.” 

These and many similar attestations, which might 
be adduced, of the great benefits flowing from 
thorough endowed territorial work, should, if care¬ 
fully considered, convince every candid mind of the 
value and power of that system. The evil results 
directly traceable to the failure to extend it con¬ 
currently with the increase of the population, furnish 
evidence to the same effect; and of nothing am I 
more thoroughly satisfied than of this, that the most 
appropriate and effectual method of regenerating 
Scottish society—of healing divisions among differ¬ 
ent classes—of promoting sympathy between rich 
and poor—of checking immorality, vice, and crime 
—of putting down pauperism, and of moulding the 
people at large into sober, upright, virtuous, and 
patriotic citizens, is to make the system of endowed 
territorial work—as Knox and Melville meant it to 
be, and as Chalmers and Kobertson strove to make 
it—coextensive with the wants of the whole pop¬ 
ulation, so that the entire country shall be again 
divided into parishes, each manageable by a diligent 
pastor, with the help of a godly eldership—each 
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with a church, opening its doors and its pews wide 
to all the inhabitants—and each possessing one 
school at least, where the young shall be taught the 
fear of the Lord, which is the beginning of wisdom, 
as well as the elements of all sound and useful 
knowledge. 

I am well aware of the formidable difficulties that 
lie in the way of fully realising this idea in these 
days. Our numerous ecclesiastical divisions — the, 
poor-law system, recently established at such cost 
—the prevalence of Voluntaryism—and the substi¬ 
tution of a cold cosmopolitanism alike in Church and 
State concerns, for the feeling of pious and patriotic 
nationality which once fired every Scottish bosom,— 
all these make it difficult to accomplish now what, 
if carried out piecemeal as needed, would have been 
easy as well as effective. But however difficult, it 
should be attempted; and before a united, honest, 
and determined effort, difficulties, however numerous 
and formidable, would soon disappear. By the 
blessing of God Scotland might enjoy the unspeak¬ 
able benefit of a system of endowed territorial work 
such as should realise the poet’s aspiration— 

“ The poet, fostering for his native land 

Such hope, entreats that servants may abound 

Of those pure altars worthy ; ministers 
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Detached from pleasure, to the love of gain 
Superior, insusceptible of pride, 

And by ambitious longings undisturbed ; 

Men, whose delight is where their duty leads 
Or fixes them ; whose least distinguished day 
Shines with some portion of that heavenly lustre 
Which makes the Sabbath lovely in the sight 
Of blessed angels, pitying human cares. 

Duties arising out of good possest 

And prudent caution needful to avert 

Impending evil, equally require 

That the whole people should be taught and trained. 

So shall licentiousness and black resolve 
Be rooted out, and virtuous habits take 
Their place ; and genuine piety descend, 

Like an inheritance, from age^to age. 

Change wide, and deep, and silently performed, 

This land shall witness ; and as days roll on, 

Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect; 

Even till the smallest habitable rock, 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of humanised society ; and bloom 

With civil arts, that shall breathe forth their fragrance, 

A graceful tribute to all-ruling Heaven.” * 

Wordsworth’s “ Excursion, ” Books vL and ix. See Appendix L. 
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LECTURE IV. 

TERRITORY. 

FpR thorough and effective endowed territorial 
work, two requisites are indispensable. In the first 
place, the whole country must be divided into dis¬ 
tricts, each containing such an amount of popu¬ 
lation as shall be manageable by a minister and 
kirk-session; and provision must be made for 
easily rearranging these districts from time to time, 
so as to make them tally with the needs of a fluc¬ 
tuating and increasing population. In the second 
place, there must be an endowment fund applicable 
to each district, so as to render the minister so far 
independent of those among whom he labours, and 
more especially to make his services available for 
that portion of the population who care for none 
of these things, or who cannot pay for religious 
ordinances. 

These two points I propose now to discuss. The 
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first of them has been already partially touched 
upon, and is obviously of primary and essential 
importance; for the extent and population of the 
several districts are elements of cardinal moment, 
in working out and securing the success of the 
territorial principle. If these be too small, the 
congregation which it is possible to gather can 
never be large enough to generate fire, and sustain 
life within itself; and the minister and all asso¬ 
ciated with him in his labours will ever lack a 
much-needed and most useful stimulus to earnest, 
diligent, and studious perseverance therein, as well 
as scope for organisation such as develops, by 
actual exercise, capacity for work and a spirit of 
liberality in the members of the Church. On the 
other hand, if the district be so extensive as to 
exceed the compass of the minister's personal visi¬ 
tation, and the population too numerous to admit 
of his easily acquiring and maintaining full and 
intimate acquaintance with every man, woman, and 
child composing it, the virtue of the territorial 
principle is equally destroyed and its proper and 
effective operation made utterly impossible. To 
give the principle fair play, there must be districts 
of such a size, and in each a population of such an 
amount and so situated, that the minister can com- 
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fortably overtake the regular visitation of every 
home and preach the Gospel from house to house 
at least once every year, as well as visit with suffi¬ 
cient frequency the abodes of sickness and distress 
of every kind, and attend to all the multifarious 
duties which, over and above preparation for the 
pulpit, form the faithful pastor’s daily avocation. 
It is difficult to condescend on any precise super¬ 
ficial extent, or on any exact number of inhabitants, 
that would form the lean idial of a parish. The 
various circumstances of town and country, of 
lowlands and highlands, and of different classes 
and employments of the population to be dealt 
with, will all affect most materially the aspect of 
the question, and make it impossible to lay down 
a rule, or fix a standard of universal applicability 
and authority. But, speaking generally, it seems to 
me that the policy of Knox might have fair scope, 
and the principle of endowed territorial work be 
carried out with thorough efficiency in Scotland at 
the present time, were the country so mapped out 
and parochially subdivided, that to each of 2500 
parishes there should be assigned an average popu¬ 
lation of about 1200 to 1400. Of course, in so 
dividing the country respect would require to be 
had to the peculiar circumstances of extensive high- 
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land territories with very sparse populations, and 
allowance made for those declaring themselves de¬ 
cidedly and irreconcilably hostile to Protestantism 
and Presbyterianism. The crowded denizens of the 
poorer districts of large towns, the migratory opera¬ 
tives in mines and manufactories, and the staid in¬ 
habitants of remote rural districts, would all require 
to be differently disposed of and allocated in 
parishes of various sizes. But, making allowance 
for such variety in their character and extent, the 
number of parishes now mentioned appears to me 
sufficient to meet the present religious wants of 
Scotland, and to make, other conditions being con¬ 
formable, the practical application of Knox’s prin¬ 
ciples quite possible in the Church. 

And here it may be of use to explain the origin 
of parishes in Scotland, and the means at present 
available for their subdivision and multiplication. 

The word “ parish ” has different derivations at¬ 
tributed to it. Some derive it from the Latin word 
partichus, signifying the local officer, under the an¬ 
cient Boman government, who provided salt, wood, 
and other necessaries for ambassadors and other 
functionaries travelling on the public account. 
Others derive it from the Greek word wapoixui , a 
dwelling, importing a neighbourhood or contiguity 
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of residence. The former derivation suggests more 
particularly the idea of personal connection between 
a pastor and his flock, and would represent the 
minis ter as supplying, through the Word and sacra* 
ments dispensed by him, spiritual nourishment to 
such people as were placed, or placed themselves, 
under this spiritual care. The latter derivation 
leads us to think more exclusively of the number 
of people under his care, as being determined by 
the circumstance of their dwelling within a certain 
territory, authoritatively designated as the sphere of 
his labours. The one term relates more directly to 
the people as actually congregated, the other to the 
district within which their residences are planted. 
Both ideas may properly be regarded as implied in 
the word parish. That word was originally employed 
to denote the district or tract of country from which 
a bishop or presbyter drew the converts who, being 
baptised by him, formed his congregation and con¬ 
stituted his spiritual charge. As believers were 
multiplied, and the bishop or presbyter of the ori¬ 
ginal church, which was generally situated in a 
chief town, became unable to overtake the duty of 
the whole district connected with it, sub-districts 
were eliminated from it, and committed to the care 
of other pastors, whose appointment by, and conse- 
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quent obligement and subordination to the bishops 
or presbyters of the mother districts, gradually gave 
rise to the system of Episcopacy. These lesser dis¬ 
tricts were also called parishes , but, for the sake of 
distinction, the original districts came by-and-by to 
be named dioceses . 

While, therefore, from the first, the territorial prin¬ 
ciple was recognised in the Church, the origin of par¬ 
ishes, as these are now understood, may be ascribed 
generally to the growth of Episcopacy. At all events 
they had for the most part a purely ecclesiastical 
origin. This, however, was, in the case of Scotland, 
so far modified by the special circumstances in 
which Christianity was introduced and long main¬ 
tained in it. The form of its Church government 
was long monastic as opposed to episcopal; and 
when the circumstances of the times, and the con¬ 
ditions and wants of the people, called for and led 
to the erection of parishes, these were erected, not, 
as elsewhere, by the Church, but by the sovereign, 
as representing the civil power. In this way the 
entire territory of Scotland seems to have been 
divided into regular parishes long before the Refor¬ 
mation. The misappropriation of the revenues of 
the Church at that period, and the failure of many 
attempts subsequently made to provide all the min- 
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isters of the Reformed Church with competent sti¬ 
pends, created at last the necessity of altering in 
many cases the territories constituting parishes. 
As these territories embraced the whole country, 
any change upon them could be effected only by 
one or other of three processes—(1) by union of 
two or more; (2) by disjoining a portion from one 
or more and annexing it to another; or (3) by dis¬ 
joining a portion from one or more, and erecting it 
into a separate and independent parish. Accord¬ 
ingly, by the Act 1617, c. 3, “ Anent the Plantation 
of Kirks,” a Commission of Parliament was appointed 
to modify stipends to ministers out of the tithes of 
every parish in the kingdom, and to unite small 
parishes where a union could conveniently be made, 
and where the tithes were not sufficient for the 
maintenance of their respective ministers. To this 
Commission, the Act 1621, c. 5, gave the further 
power of dividing large parishes and of disuniting 
those previously committed to the care of one min¬ 
ister. By the Act 1633, c. 9, a second Commission 
was appointed, with authority to value and sell 
tithes, as well as to modify stipends, which was 
consequently styled, “ The Commissi6n for the Plan¬ 
tation of Kirks and Valuation of Teinds.” Several 
other commissions were afterwards granted (as, e.g., 
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by the Acts 1661, c. 61; 1690, cc. 23 and 30; and 
1693, c. 23), with still larger powers, and specially 
with authority to build new churches, to erect new 
parishes, to unite and disjoin parishes, to transport 
churches already built to more convenient locali¬ 
ties, and to annex and dismember parishes, as they 
deemed best. By the Act of Queen Anne, 1707, c. 
9, all these powers were transferred to the Lords of 
Council and Session qua Commissioners for the 
Plantation of Kirks and Valuation of Teinds, with 
this proviso, that it should not be lawful for them 
to transport churches, disjoin parishes, or build or 
erect new churches, without the consent of three- 
fourths at least of the heritors of the parish con¬ 
cerned, reckoning the votes not by the number of 
heritors, but by their valued rent within the parish. 

Under these statutes, and more particularly under 
the Act last referred to, various changes seem to 
have been made on the boundaries of existing 
parishes; but so far as appears, more in the way 
of union and of annexation than of subdivision. 
Steadily as the population of the country increased, 
these statutes did not operate, and were not taken 
advantage of, to increase the number of ministers, 
as *was most desirable should be done in the cir¬ 
cumstances. Not till well on in the present cen- 
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tury was any such increase regularly attempted, 
and then it was sought, not to meet the enormous 
population of large towns, where it was most 
urgently required, but to provide for the case of 
over - extensive parishes in the Highlands and 
Islands, where many, by reason of distance from 
their parish church, were excluded from the priv¬ 
ileges alike of public worship and of ministerial 
visitation. By the Acts 4 Goo. IV., c. 79, and 5 
Geo. IV., c. 90, power was given to certain com¬ 
missioners to increase both the number of churches 
and the number of ministers in the Highlands and 
Islands; and with the aid of grants from the public 
purse, the exercise of this power issued in the 
erection of 42 Parliamentary chapels, as they were 
called. The commissioners acting under these 
statutes were required to designate particular dis¬ 
tricts in which the ministers of these chapels were 
to labour; but though they did so, they had no power 
to confer upon them any parochial standing. This 
defect was very soon found greatly to prejudice 
their influence and usefulness; and consequently^, 
in 1833, the General Assembly passed a “ Decla¬ 
ratory Enactment as to Parliamentary Chapels,” 
by which they erected the districts assigned' to 
them by the commissioners, into parishes quoad 
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sacra, and conferred on their ministers "the like 
powers, authority, and privileges now belonging by 
law to parochial ministers” This enactment was 
in 1834 followed by a similar one with respect to 
all chapels of ease, by which distinct and indepen¬ 
dent territories, and the full status of parish minis¬ 
ters, with kirk-sessions and seats in the Church 
courts, were assigned also to their ministers. In 
doing this, however, it was found, by a decision 
of the supreme civil courts in 1842, that the 
General Assembly had exceeded its powers; but 
so satisfied was the Assembly by this time of the 
benefits conferred by these new agencies, and of 
the urgent need of securing and further extending 
these benefits to meet the spiritual destitution of 
the country, that in 1843, when the Assembly 
repealed the ultra mm enactments of 1833 and 
1834, they appointed a select and influential com¬ 
mittee to present a loyal and dutiful address to 
the Queen on the subject. In consequence of this 
earnest representation, in the following year (1844) 
the statute now in force—7 and 8 Viet. c. 44—was 
passed; and by God’s blessing on the efforts of 
the Church, it has led to most important results in 
the way of creating additional parishes. 

Under this statute excess of population as well 
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as of territorial extent is constituted a ground for 
dividing parishes; and it provides for (1) the dis¬ 
junction and erection of parishes quoad omnia, 
with this alteration, that the consent of the her¬ 
itors of the major part of the valuation of a parish 
shall be held sufficient, in place of the consent of 
three-fourths required by the Act of Queen Anne; 

(2) the erection of parishes quoad sacra tantum; 

(3) the erection of Gaelic churches and congrega¬ 
tions in the lowlands into separate parishes without 
the designation of exclusive territorial boundaries; 
and (4) the disjunction and erection into parishes 
quoad sacra or quoad omnia of the Parliamentary 
chapels erected under the Acts 4 and 5 Geo. IV. 

Shortly after the passing of this Act, a Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly, under the con- 
venership of Professor Robertson, proceeded to take 
advantage of its provisions, and thus to promote, on 
the part of the Church, an effort to overtake the 
spiritual destitution of the country. The existence 
of a lamentable amount of such destitution had 
been brought to light and demonstrated by the 
report of the Religious Instruction Commission in 
1837. Dr Chalmers had laboured long and earn¬ 
estly to arouse the Church and country to an 
adequate sense of their duty to provide an addi- 
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tional supply of the means of grace. By liberal 
subscriptions obtained from friends of the Church 
in Scotland he had succeeded in building about 
160 additional places of worship. Encouraged by 
Sir Kobert Peel and other leading statesmen of the 
time, he had appealed again and again to Govern¬ 
ment, in the sanguine expectation of obtaining from 
the public treasury a sufficient sum to endow these 
chapels, and knowing well that it was only by 
a permanent endowment he could make them 
thoroughly effective agencies in evangelising those 
outside the Church. His hopes in this direction 
were ultimately doomed to complete disappoint¬ 
ment, in consequence of political changes, and the 
complication of the ten years’ conflict which pre¬ 
ceded 1843. The Church was weakened by his 
secession from ft then without his object having 
been accomplished, and in the altered circum¬ 
stances it seemed to many utopian to attempt its 
further prosecution. But Professor Bobertson had 
faith in God, as well as indomitable energy of 
nature; and, in humble reliance on the aid he 
sought from the Head of the Church, he devoted 
his time and strength to achieve it through the 
contributions of its members and friends. The 
success attending his efforts, and which has con- 
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ferred such unspeakable benefits on thousands and 
tens of thousands, may be so far estimated from a 
few statistical facts. The 924 original parishes 
of the Church, as existing before 1843, had at that 
date been supplemented by the addition of 42 
Parliamentary chapels. Now, as at 15th February 
1875, 39 of these Parliamentary chapels had been 
erected into parishes, and, over and above these, 
211 totally new parishes have been erected; so that, 
in the lifetime of a single generation, the number 
of regular parishes has been increased by more 
than one-fifth, or from 966 (924) to 1174, and this 
at a cost exceeding £770,000. 

All the experience gathered from the history of 
these new parishes confirms those who have promoted 
their erection and watched their progress in the 
faith that the principle of endowed territorial work 
is a thoroughly sound one, and that the ecclesias¬ 
tical system and mode of operation which it under¬ 
lies is the best adapted alike to extend and main¬ 
tain Christianity in a country. With wonderfully 
few exceptions, in which special circumstances, not 
at all affecting the principle, readily account for 
partial failure, these parishes have made large in¬ 
roads on the dark domain of spiritual destitution. 
They have provided the means of grace for myriads 
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who, left to the tender mercies of Voluntaryism, 
must have perished for lack of knowledge. They 
have served to develop an amount of life and 
missionary ardour in the Church unsurpassed at 
any former period of her history; and they have 
furnished conclusive demonstration of the fact, that 
if Scotland's wastes are to be thoroughly reclaimed, 
and the walls and bulwarks of her Zion repaired, 
so that no breach shall remain in the one nor any 
unseemly rent deform the other, it must be by 
working out the same principle of endowed terri¬ 
torial work, till the whole land, rearranged into 
parishes of manageable population and extent, each 
with its own minister, its kirk-session, its Sunday 
and week-day schools, and its thoroughly organised 
Christian congregation, labouring with hearty and 
devout zeal for the moral and spiritual regeneration 
of all the inhabitants, shall present to the world 
a spectacle of beauty such as shall evoke from men 
and nations the unanimous encomium, “ Happy is 
that people, that is in such a case: yea, happy is 
that people, whose God is the Lord.” 

How this is to be practically achieved by the 
allocation of overtakeable territories to each and 
all of the ministers of the Church, and how these 
ministers are to be maintained in sufficient numbers 
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to meet the wants of the whole population, form the 
questions more immediately before us. They are 
questions that must be considered and disposed of 
by any one that would seek to remove the matter 
of thorough endowed territorial work out of the 
region of speculation, or, at all events, prove it to be 
of more than rare and partial applicability. At the 
same time, I am well aware how extremely difficult 
these questions are under our present conditions 
of government, society, and ecclesiastical separations. 
The difficulty involved in the suitable subdivision 
of territory is not the only one. To this there is 
added the difficulty of securing adequate endow¬ 
ments for a sufficient number of ministers, especially 
where these are most required,—viz., in the poorer, 
more degraded, and most densely populated districts. 
The difficulty connected with the subdivision of 
territory, though not solitary, is in itself sufficiently 
formidable. It is always offensive to some to meddle 
with arrangements of long standing; and any one 
who has had anything to do in the way of church 
extension, knows full well how ready and keen and 
obstinate the prejudice is in many quarters against 
any interference whatsoever with long-established 
parochial boundaries. Sentiment and feeling, cus¬ 
tom and association, personal predilection, con- 
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venience, and pride, as well as actual proprietary 
interests, all combine to induce obstructiveness, even 
to plans of undeniable public benefit. This, which 
occurs in isolated instances, would operate all the 
more certainly and with cumulative force in resist¬ 
ance to any comprehensive scheme. Even in remote 
rural districts, it would not be easy to make the 
changes that are yet absolutely necessary, so as to 
adapt our parochial economy to the present circum¬ 
stances of the population, and to promote in regard 
to religious ordinances the greatest convenience of 
the greatest number. But the main difficulty in the 
way of accomplishing the grand object of a complete 
parochial arrangement of the territory arises from 
the idea, which seemingly has silently taken posses¬ 
sion of many, that the parochial economy or terri¬ 
torial system, while suitable to most rural districts, 
is not applicable to towns and cities and their dense 
teeming populations. 

And I am not unaware of the difficulties of many 
different sorts that lie in the way of practically 
carrying out that system as thoroughly in towns 
and cities as in country districts. More particu¬ 
larly, no one can be blind to the fact that the 
virtual desuetude into which the system has been 
suffered to fall in most towns and cities increases 
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immensely the difficulty of applying it there. There 
a population, careless of its blessings, and averse to 
all its institutions, has in the mean time sprung up. 
There the wherewithal for its maintenance has to 
be provided from external resources. There it has 
to be revived and restored in the face of the dislike, 
and to the detriment and loss of the shopkeeping 
Congregationalism, which, in the case of all the de¬ 
nominations, has supplanted it in all such locali¬ 
ties. But yet nothing is to me clearer or more 
certain than this, that in itself the system is as 
suitable to town as to country, that the disuse of it 
in towns has been one of the chief causes of such a 
large proportion of their inhabitants declining from 
all church connection, and that nothing but its 
complete restoration in full and effective working 
order will ever lead to the thorough reform and 
Christianisation of what are called the lapsed 
masses. I do not intend, by this assertion, to de¬ 
preciate the worth or disparage the usefulness, in 
their own way and in their own place, of other 
agencies and modes of operation. What are called 
revival meetings may be useful sometimes in break¬ 
ing up the fallow ground of long neglect, and in 
disturbing the inveterate torpor of spiritual death. 
Missionaries and evangelists of every sort, clerical 
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and lay, male and female, who are earnestly set on 
saving souls, will find ample room for work in such 
fields. The total abstainer may alone be able, by 
the power and pledges of his organised fraternity, 
to impose on the maddened propensities of some 
long habituated to intemperance such restraints 
that they can calmly entertain the overtures of the 
GospeL The schoolmaster may, in some cases, re¬ 
quire to be the forerunner of the minister, that 
minds sealed imperviously in ignorance from their 
childhood may be opened to intelligent reception 
of the truth. But with all these and many such 
agencies, allowed full time and scope for operation, 
the radical evils of such localities as I am now re¬ 
ferring to, will remain jinremedied, and their popu¬ 
lation, as a whole, continue unrestored to the level 
of Christian decency and order, not to say far be¬ 
low the standard of true ecclesiastical life and 
activity. Such agencies are effectual only when 
they emanate from a living central congregation, 
and when they form the occasional adjuncts or 
permanent accessories of endowed territorial work. 
The effect they produce by themselves is, at the 
best, superficial and transitory, and often operates 
to prevent the more abiding ahd substantial results 
which the influence of the parochial economy, so 
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far as it acts on them, would produce. Every 
acute and candid observer of such matters must 
have seen again and again how ready the careless, 
churchless inhabitants of a district are to place 
their civil reception of visits from a city mission¬ 
ary, who represents no Christian congregation, in 
the room of their duty to attend upon public wor¬ 
ship, which their consciences perhaps will not per¬ 
mit them altogether to deny, while yet, at the 
same time, such visits are never, by these indi¬ 
viduals, regarded in the same light as the visits of 
a parish minister. The visits of the missionary 
they will receive regularly, week after week, and 
for many years, with passive courteousness, or even 
with profuse expressions qf gratitude, while yet 
they approach not a step nearer any form of con¬ 
nection with the Church visible, and in point of 
fact, notwithstanding all the visits of the mission¬ 
ary, have no idea that the Church visible has made 
any advance or overtures to them. It is the well- 
consolidated and complete organisation of the ter¬ 
ritorial system, with all its many ramifications of 
sympathy and charity, and discipline and authori¬ 
tative pastoral superintendence, that alone will 
make a lasting impression on such individuals, and 
tend to raise the class which they compose out of 
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their present degradation into full communion with 
the Church of Christ; and therefore, whatever 
difficulties may confessedly lie in the way of the 
thorough adaptation of this system to the increased 
population and altered circumstances of our large 
towns, these difficulties ought at once to be grap¬ 
pled with, and no effort spared or relaxed in com¬ 
bating them, aye and until they are all overcome, 
and the system of endowed territorial work estab¬ 
lished thoroughly and uniformly alike in town and 
in country. 

In order to this most desirable consummation, 
various prejudices must first be dissipated. The 
idea just adverted to, that the territorial system is 
inapplicable to towns, must be escaped from by 
those who have entertained it, by considering care¬ 
fully the undoubted facts that, wherever this system 
has been fairly tried and honestly and energetically 
carried out, it has invariably succeeded as signally 
in the town as in the country, and that no other 
system tried in towns has ever produced any good 
results of a really permanent and all-pervading 
character. In addition to this idea, another notion, 
equally prejudicial, and equally groundless, must 
be exposed, and, if possible, refuted. It seems to 
be a prevailing opinion that the destitute districts 
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of large towns present only inferior fields for 
spiritual cultivation, and that, if dealt with by 
the Churches at all, they may be so through the 
instrumentality of second-class agencies—that the 
laurels to be won there by successful work may 
be left to be gathered by lay amateurs, or student 
apprentices, or journeymen probationers—and that 
the high and more honourable places of the field 
are those where elegant suburban churches, with 
all their refinements of ornate architecture and 
artistic music, and euchologic services, attract hosts 
of wealthy and fashionable worshippers, and yield 
ample salaries to their incumbents. This false and 
injurious notion must be counteracted and removed 
by dwelling on the consideration that, in spiritual 
as well as in physical enterprises, those presenting 
the greatest difficulties yield most honour to those 
prosecuting them with success. In a battle, the 
highest honour accrues, not to the soldier occupying 
merely—albeit at the bidding of his general—a 
position of eminence from which, in comparative 
safety, he may watch the movements of the armies 
in deadly encounter. The position assigned him 
may need to be occupied for the purposes of obser¬ 
vation and signalling; and if he occupy it steadily, 
and do his duty there with fidelity, he undoubtedly 
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merits his meed of praise. But yet higher glory is 
justly awarded to him who, in spite of a thousand 
fears and dangers, leads his company into the 
thickest of the engagement, and, at the most critical 
moment, turns, by his prowess, the fortunes of the 
day; or who volunteers to head the forlorn-hope, 
and, at the imminent risk of his life, scales and 
seizes, to their utter discomfiture, the key of the 
enemy’s strong position. In regard to agriculture, 
you would not award the same measure of praise 
to the man who should merely maintain with 
exactitude the common rotation of crops on a farm 
long under tillage, and highly favoured as to soil 
and climate, as you would to him who, in some 
upland region, should, by skilful appliance of in¬ 
genious modes of drainage and enrichment, over¬ 
come the untoward influences of soil and situation, 
and where the heather and the furze lately grew in 
unchecked profusion, should elicit an amount and 
quality of produce excelling or rivalling that of low- 
lying and long-cultivated acres. And even so, the 
minister of the Gospel who dispenses the ordinances 
of religion with whatsoever faithfulness and ability 
to eager and appreciating audiences, though he too 
merits commendation, has no such claim or title to 
applause as he who, from dark lanes and crowded 
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closes, draws forth and elevates to all the privileges 
and respectabilities of church membership those 
long immersed in ignorance, immorality, and un¬ 
godliness. 

That this is so must be generally acknowledged 
and remembered as essential to the possibility of 
again applying to large towns the territorial system 
in all its integrity. It must be felt by the Church 
and country that the minister who, with pews nearly 
empty, with little to cheer and with very much to 
discourage him at first, mans his post as the pastor 
of a poor and degraded district with a firm deter¬ 
mination to devote himself soul and body to his 
duties—who, confining his labours to its bounds, 
manifests a self-sacrificing zeal and enthusiasm for 
its interests that gradually rallies round him a 
band of like-minded lay coadjutors, and who thus 
succeeds in drawing from it to his church those 
who previously had no ecclesiastical connection 
whatever,—occupies a far higher position, and 
does far more important work, than the minister 
who, in some fashionable church and locality, at¬ 
tracts and sways by his eloquence and intellectual 
ability a congregation of the wealthy or genteel, 
drawn promiscuously from many parishes. This 
must be felt and realised to such an extent that the 
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right of the minister of such poor districts to 
stipends at least equal in amount to those usually 
paid in more favoured localities must be conceded* 
and by some means or other practically provided 
for, before the prejudices now current can be dissi¬ 
pated, and the evils now prevalent overcome, and 
the system of endowed territorial work established 
universally in town and country. 

Another thing which seriously hinders this con¬ 
summation, and operates injuriously in many ways 
is the enormous size of many churches. In the 
case of cathedrals, magnificently endowed, and with 
a large staff of functionaries capable, if properly 
organised, of overtaking the spiritual supervision 
of a large district, something may be said in defence 
of their adaptation to accommodate a numerous 
body of worshippers. In regard also to some of our 
more spacious churches, it must be borne in mind 
that they were intended to be occupied as collegiate 
charges. But neither the cathedral nor the col¬ 
legiate system is well adapted for carrying on 
strictly territorial work. The forces of the one are 
apt to be scattered, till they lose alike the energy 
inherent in unity and concentration of action, and 
the strength developed by discreet combination. 
The forces of the other are found too often to 
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expend their activity in jealous collisions; and the 
experience of all connected with collegiate charges 
goes to prove that in their case at least two are not 
better than one. The size, however, of most of our 
large churches is not owing to any connection either 
with the cathedral system or with collegiate charges. 
They have not even this plausible excuse for them¬ 
selves. As the population of parishes increased, 
any necessity that arose for rebuilding their churches 
was embraced as an opportunity for enlarging them 
also. The better plan of dividing the parish into 
manageable districts, each with its own suitable 
church, was never thought of. The overgrown 
church imposed upon its minister a burden which 
it is impossible for any man to carry with comfort 
to himself and ultimate advantage to the com¬ 
munity. It created, consequently, in its neigh¬ 
bourhood, the evil of a careless, church-neglecting 
population; and, wherever it exists, it constitutes 
a very formidable hindrance to the full application 
of the territorial system, which alone is fitted to 
effect their reclamation. 

It must be acknowledged by every one practi¬ 
cally acquainted with the work involved in minis¬ 
tering to a congregation, not on Sunday only but 
all the week through, that a church which con- 
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tains more than about 800 worshippers, simply 
creates a physical impossibility in the way of that 
work being thoroughly done. Any church exceed¬ 
ing such capacity must either present so many 
empty pews as to seem uncomfortable, and to 
scare rather than attract worshippers, or it must 
be the resort of a larger congregation than any one 
minister can properly superintend and visit. No 
new church, therefore, ought to be built with 
accommodation in excess of that now specified, and 
ways and means should, if possible, be found for 
contracting the dimensions or lessening the pew- 
room of all existing churches of greater capacity. 

A difficulty in the way of accomplishing this 
most desirable object, which consequently also 
forms an obstacle in the way of carrying out com¬ 
pletely the plan of endowed territorial work, is 
the abuse which has gradually grown up in many 
quarters of asserting an absolute proprietary right 
in pews, and of leasing them to any who so desire, 
without reference to their connection with the soil 
of the parish. This is the fruitful source of many 
evils. The theory of a parish church is that it is 
a place for public worship and spiritual edification, 
intended for the use of all the parishioners, without 
exception. Lord Stowell, one of the most eminent 
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of English judges, declared it to be both the com¬ 
mon and the ecclesiastical law of England, “ that 
every parishioner, rich and poor, has an equal right 
to be seated,” and that "in seating the congrega¬ 
tion, the convenience of all is to be consulted—all, 
rich and poor, without money and without price.” 
The law of Scotland is substantially identical 
Originally, fixed or permanent pews were not in 
use. Worshippers either brought their seats with 
them, or dispensed with the enjoyment of such 
convenience. When pews were introduced at the 
common expense of those liable for maintaining the 
fabric, it became essential to the comfort of all, 
and indeed to public order, that they should be 
assigned to certain families or groups of families. 
In the absence of such appropriation there could 
not have failed in many cases to occur unseemly 
hurry and struggles for preoccupation of the best 
seats. To prevent this, and, moreover, to secure 
the seats for those really belonging to the parish, 
the plan was adopted of allocating them on the 
principle of assigning to each of the heritors a 
part of the area of the church proportioned to the 
valuation of his lands within the parish, which por¬ 
tion of the area was intended for the occupancy 
of that section of the parishioners constituting his 
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tenantry and other residenters on his property. 
That this plan of allocation was adopted not to 
confer proprietorship on some to the detriment and 
exclusion of others, but in order to promote in the 
simplest way the convenience of all the parishion¬ 
ers, is clear from the law as laid down in ‘ Erskine’s 
Institutes/ to the effect that “ the owner of a right 
to a seat in his parish church cannot dispose of 
it as his absolute property;” and again, “as to that 
part of the area which was by the division appro¬ 
priated to the several land-holders according to 
their valuations, it appears reasonable that the 
right of the seller's share thereof ought to be car¬ 
ried by his disposition to the purchaser, as a right 
essentially connected with the lands disponed. 
And, indeed, if a land-holder had it in his power 
to separate the two, either by expressly reserving 
the area to himself in his disposition, or by making 
over the lands and the area to different grantees, 
a church might soon be made the property of 
strangers, to the utter exclusion of the inhabitants 
of the parish.” 

And yet this, which the great Scotch jurist re¬ 
gards as utterly opposed to reason as well as to 
sound law, has been perpetrated in numerous in¬ 
stances. In many churches, both in town and 
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country, seats have been sold and disponed alto¬ 
gether irrespective of the property in the right of 
which the sellers or their authors first acquired 
them. Seat-rents have become customary, where 
no seat-rents are legally exigible. The pews are 
dealt with as private property. They are let to 
the first comer, or to the largest offerer, without the 
slightest reference to his residence being in or out 
of the parish to which the church belongs, and for 
the exclusive accommodation of whose inhabitants 
it was built originally. Those who are non-parisli- 
ioners, in many instances, become, by purchase, 
proprietors of seats in parish churches, and let 
them on simply mercantile principles. In this way 
the shopkeeping system has managed to intrude 
itself where it has no right or business to be, and 
has, like a vampire, with noxious influence, sucked 
the strength out of the territorial plan. The in¬ 
terests of the poor have been sacrificed to lucre. 
The minister intended by the theory of the Church 
and the law of the land to be the pastor of a cer¬ 
tain clearly defined district, is, in spite of all he can 
say or do, converted into a mere congregationalist. 
The many and great benefits of endowed territorial 
work are lost to a large area of the country. The 
Church suffers in a thousand ways from this griev- 
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ous abuse, and the cause of religion is greatly 
hindered. 

The evil is so great and so inveterate that it is 
not easy to condescend on any proper or effectual 
remedy. The question of the legality of seat-rents 
in a parish church has never been carried to such 
an issue as to settle it conclusively in all its bear¬ 
ings. This much I hold to be perfectly clear, that 
it is not legal to exact them from those residing on 
that property in the parish to which the space in 
the church where they sit was originally allocated. 
Certainly the traffic in pews, which disjoins them 
entirely from property in the parish, and which 
would debar parishioners from their use, is illegal, 
and might be prevented by any parties interested 
in the parish. But so deep-seated has the evil be¬ 
come, and so multiform and powerful the interests 
created in favour of the abuse, that perhaps it can 
be effectually remedied only by an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, which would place the whole matter, on a 
proper basis, aud vindicate at once the integrity of 
the territorial principle and the rights of all classes 
of the parishioners. Whether this might not ne¬ 
cessitate some change in the incidence of assess¬ 
ments for building and repairing the fabrics of 
churches, is a question that does not concern us 
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here. What I maintain is, that the evil pointed 
out is so enormous, and operates so injuriously 
against the fair trial and success of endowed terri¬ 
torial work, that whether, by the independent ac¬ 
tion of the Church herself, or by the intervention 
of Parliament on her behalf, some remedy or other 
for it must be found. 

At whatever cost, and in the full view of all the 
obstacles now referred to, as well as in spite of 
other difficulties that may present themselves, a 
vigorous effort must be made to facilitate the sub¬ 
division of large parishes, and the rearrangement 
into manageable districts of the whole territory of 
Scotland, that the parochial economy may have 
everywhere a fair trial, and that no minister shall 
have assigned to him a sphere of labour which, 
either because of its extent or its populousness, 
imposes upon him the responsibility of duties 
such as no amount of earnestness, and zeal, and 
diligence on his part can ever enable him to over¬ 
take. In order to this, it seems absolutely neces¬ 
sary that the Act 7 and 8 Yict. c. 44, should be 
considerably modified; and that either the Church 
should by statute be acknowledged to have, as in 
1833 and 1834 she claimed to have, the inherent 
power to erect parishes, and to confer on their 
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ministers a full parochial status; or, in the event 
of this being considered unattainable or undesir¬ 
able, that a new commission for the Plantation of 
Kirks should be constituted, with authority to deal 
with the whole matter in a thorough and compre¬ 
hensive manner. This latter course, which is per¬ 
haps the more feasible, is suggested from no feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the court now vested with 
jurisdiction on such questions. So far as its pre¬ 
rogative and functions extend, the Court of Teinds 
forms an unexceptionable tribunal. It has brought 
not only the highest legal capacity, but the most 
unquestionable impartiality, to bear on every point 
of the subject presented to it for adjudication. Its 
decisions have justly commanded the confidence, 
and secured the ready acquiescence, of all interested 
in or affected by them; and nowhere could men be 
found more competent than its different members 
to perform equitably and satisfactorily the duty 
of rearranging all the parishes. But for such a 
work men are required who can give their whole 
time as well as eminent talents to it. It is so vast 
and so diversified, by reason of local peculiarities, 
that its speedy accomplishment could be effected 
only by processes much more simple and less 
costly than those customary before a regular court 
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of law; and, in order to meet special cases fre¬ 
quently arising both in town and country, arrange¬ 
ments more elastic and flexible than any now in 
use would need to be authorised. 

The most prolific seed-beds of irreligion and im¬ 
morality are perhaps to be found in those degraded 
portions of towns from which eventually the pop¬ 
ulation is likely to be extruded by a better social 
organisation or by the encroachments of mercantile 
appliances, and in those mining districts of the 
country whose busy and begrimed inhabitants will 
continue to occupy them only until, at a period 
which may be approximately estimated, their mineral 
fields shall be worked out. According to the hard 
and fast system by which parishes are at present 
constituted, there is little inducement to be at the 
trouble and expense of erecting and endowing such 
districts as parishes. The probability is that such 
costly machinery will be needed there for a limited 
number of years only. At their expiry the teeming 
multitudes that now throng them will have passed 
away to other fields. But meanwhile nowhere is the 
need of complete parochial agencies more urgently 
felt, or their supply more imperatively called for. 
The lack of them allows that disintegrating process 
of inattention to spiritual things, and neglect of re- 
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ligious ordinances, to go on till they issue in con¬ 
firmed immorality and ungodliness. The taint 
received in such circumstances eats like a foul 
gangrene into the heart of the community, and 
spreads with fatal effect through the increasing 
masses of succeeding generations— 

“ And, like a stone 
Cast on the troubled waters of a lake, 

*Twill form in circles, round succeeding round, 

Each wider than the first.” 

And therefore, for behoof of present sufferers, and 
in order to check the probable growth of the evil 
in time to come, I conceive it to be not only expe¬ 
dient but indispensable, that power should be vested 
somewhere to provide temporarily for such districts 
the benefits of endowed territorial work, and to 
make the disjunction and annexation of parishes 
more susceptible of easy accommodation to the 
changing wants and circumstances both of urban 
and rural populations. 

The great misfortune of old-established institu¬ 
tions is their lack of elasticity, and the difficulty of 
adapting their arrangements to the altering habits 
of society without shaking the foundations and 
endangering the stability of the institutions them¬ 
selves. This misfortune should be obviated as far 
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as possible by the wise, timely, and courageous cor¬ 
rection of such abuses as have crept in, and by the 
adoption of measures calculated to check the spread 
of evil in the future. The multiplication of manage¬ 
able parishes to such an extent as is absolutely 
required, however difficult it may be asserted and 
must indeed be acknowledged to be, is at all events 
not impossible at present. How long it may con¬ 
tinue so it would be bold in any man to say. While 
it is possible, it ought to be prosecuted with all zeal 
and energy on* the part of every one interested in 
the welfare of the Church and country; for this 
alone can afford full scope for such endowed terri¬ 
torial work as will either develop true life in the 
one, or promote the highest prosperity of the other. 

One grand obstruction in the way of carrying out 
such a scheme will no doubt be found to arise out 
of the civil interests and pecuniary obligations con¬ 
nected with the present parochial arrangements, 
and more particularly with the management of 
the poor by parochial boards. The question of 
pauperism will fall to be dealt with more fully 
afterwards. For the present it may be sufficient to 
say that, even supposing the principle of the existing 
poor-law to be pr^erved in its integrity, one can 
see a manifest improvement that might be effected 
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in its operation by extending the areas that deter¬ 
mine the incidence of assessment, and by amalgamat¬ 
ing the managing boards. At present, accidental 
differences in the sizes and situations of parishes, 
and in the employments and habits of their inhabi¬ 
tants, render the incidence of taxation for the poor 
most capricious and inequitable. Property in one 
part of the country is unequally burdened as com¬ 
pared with property in another. Town and country 
have not their fair share of it. Questions of liability 
for maintenance on the ground of birth or residence 
are the source of much expensive litigation. And 
therefore the fact that parochial boundaries as now 
defined are entangled with the working of the poor- 
law, instead of furnishing an argument against any 
interference with these boundaries, rather presents 
an additional reason for a thorough rearrangement 
of them, that taxation for the poor may fall fairly 
and equitably on all, as well as that endowed 
territorial work may have free scope and full 
opportunity for success everywhere throughout the 
country. 

I am quite aware that the situation of some of 
the largest of our city churches in those central 
districts from which the better class of the popula¬ 
tion is rapidly receding towards the suburbs, and 
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leaving their neighbourhoods to be occupied chiefly 
either by enormous warehouses, or by crowded 
masses of the very poorest people, renders it exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to use them in strict accordance with 
the territorial principle. I have a strong opinion 
that such districts will never be made what they 
ought to be in reference to church attendance and 
religion till this difficulty is boldly faced and com¬ 
pletely overcome, and till the districts are worked 
and superintended as regular parishes, with their 
own ministers and kirk-sessions, responsible to the 
Church at large, and particularly to the presbytery 
of their bounds, for their faithful management. In 
some instances, however, transitional expedients 
might for a time be resorted to with advantage. A 
church confessedly too large for one parish of 
manageable extent might, for example, be used as 
the church not only of the district specially de¬ 
signated as its proper parish, but also of several 
other districts annexed to it for the nonce. Each 
of these should have its own minister from the first, 
and eventually would have its own church; but till 
things were made ripe for this latter consummation, 
the ministers of all the districts would work together 
from a common centre and have different services 
in the same church. Possibly in this way, by com- 
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bined endeavours of a systematic kind, and by a 
variety of agencies and services, good might be done 
for all the districts in question, which could not be 
done for any one of them apart by itself. Never¬ 
theless the expedient at best is of doubtful issue, 
and should only be tried in extreme cases; and the 
thorough-going remedy of separate churches and of 
independent territorial work, wherever practicable, 
is to be preferred. 

Perhaps the existence of so many dissenting 
Presbyterian congregations all over the territory 
of the Church may present a more formidable 
barrier than even the excessive size and population 
of many of its parishes as at present constituted, in 
way of their thorough rearrangement into districts 
of manageable extent. In many cases the excess 
and superfluity rather than the lack or defect of 
religious agencies tend to hinder the attainment of 
successful results by any of them, and more parti¬ 
cularly makes it impossible to secure the effective 
operation and the full benefits of the parochial 
economy. This difficulty should be met also. Any 
commission for the Plantation of Kirks that may 
be appointed should possess power, within certain 
constitutional limits, to recognise and assign specific 
territories to all such Presbyterian communions and 
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congregations as, holding the doctrine of the West¬ 
minster standards in its integrity, shall be able to 
provide or willing to accept of a minimum sum as 
endowment, and become part and parcel of the 
national Church, sharing its privileges and its re¬ 
sponsibilities. In this way, perhaps, the reintegra¬ 
tion of the old national Church, by the reunion of 
such of its branches as still hold fast her cardinal 
principles, might most fairly and with most benefit 
to the country, be effected ; and in order to achieve 
such a result, which could easily be made to issue 
in the thorough application of the principle of 
territorialism to the whole country, old conflicts 
and petty differences might well afford to be for¬ 
gotten. For such a consummation concessions and 
sacrifices might well be cheerfully made on all sides. 
While different sections of the Church have been 
wrangling and splitting hairs in angry disputation 
on points at most of theoretical interest and im¬ 
portance, the common enemies of them all have been 
eagerly seeking to gain ground. Popery has been 
stealthily and steadily at work. Infidelity has 
been advancing with giant strides. Everywhere, 
and especially in those localities where the different 
agencies of the different Churches have been most 
actively clashing with and overlapping each other, 
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the tide of immorality has been flowing higher, and 
the process of social deterioration going on; so that, 
in view of all this, and considering these and other 
lamentable results of our ecclesiastical divisions, 
one is often led to recall with sympathy the senti¬ 
ments of Bishop Home when he says: “ When I 
view the innumerable unhappy differences among 
Christians (as members of different Churches), all 
of whom are equally oppressed with the cares and 
calamities of life, I often call to mind those beau¬ 
tiful and affecting words which Milton represents 
Adam as addressing to Eve after they had wearied 
themselves with mutual complaints and recrimina¬ 
tions :— 

“ ‘ But rise ! let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere, but strive 
In offices of love, how we may lighten 
Each other’s burden in our share of woe.’ ” 

The matter is one of immense importance, and 
urgently demands the immediate and earnest atten¬ 
tion of all true Christian patriots. The fact is, unless 
what are called our lapsed masses shall be speedily 
reclaimed to religious sentiments and to church¬ 
going habits—if they be suffered to continue their 
present downward career, and to fall away further 
and further from Christian belief, and to break more 
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completely loose from all ecclesiastical guidance 
and control, the consequences may be most serious. 
Our country has so long enjoyed the blessing of in¬ 
ternal quiet that people are apt to overlook the 
smouldering ashes of unprincipled force upon whicl^ 
we are treading every day. Foreign examples fail 
to lead us to consider well our own estate. Our 
ears tingle at the tales of horrid cruelty done in 
an Indian mutiny or a Cawnpore massacre. We 
sicken with disgust in perusing the records of the 
first outburst of revolutionary violence in France, 
when frenzy seized society at large—when, rule and 
order being overthrown and all the bonds of friend¬ 
ship being broken, men went forth in rampant 
revelry, thirsty for blood and satisfied with nothing 
short of murder and destruction—when all that was 
fair and lovely and good in human custom and in 
civil institution being abolished, the sovereignty 
of God abjured and His very being denied, men 
walked abroad in utter lawlessness and made the 
beautiful capital of their country a very pande¬ 
monium. We lay the flattering unction to our 
souls that such excess having never yet disgraced 
shall never at any time disgrace our country's 
annals. But, vain delusion! if the same elements 
exist among us as existed in Paris,—and they do 
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exist in the shape of corrupt human nature— 
estranged classes—crushed, uneducated, and un¬ 
christianised masses,—these elements need but suit¬ 
able occasion to burst forth in all the woful con¬ 
flagration of lawless rapine, internecine war, un¬ 
bridled lust and bloody murder, when every man’s 
hand is against his brother's, and life and property 
are safe no more. 

So recently as 1848, scenes in Glasgow made it 
apparent that the undermost strata of society there 
are composed of most dangerous materials, which 
at any period of excitement may explode with dis¬ 
astrous consequences. A very competent and ac¬ 
curate observer, who was an eyewitness of these 
scenes, afterwards described them to me in a way 
that convinced me of the truth of this, and left on 
my mind an impression that never can be effaced. 
Having been for some weeks previously resident in 
a remote part of the country, out of the reach of 
posts and newspapers, he was only very imperfectly 
informed of the nature and incidents of the fearful 
political earthquake that was then convulsing Eu¬ 
rope, and with fear of change perplexing monarchs. 
Suddenly the railway brought him to Glasgow; 
and on his way to his abode there, he reached 
ATgyle Street at the very moment when the mob, 
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in a tempest of blind fury and wildest anarchy, 
had broken into one of the shops at the comer 
of Queen Street or Buchanan Street, and was pro¬ 
ceeding with horrid revolutionary cries to heave its 
contents out to the multitude. Familiar as he had 
been with the aspects of the city and the homes of 
its poor—for he had been acting as assistant and 
missionary in the parish of St Enoch’s—he observed 
in the crowd a numerous class of both men and, 
women whose appearance and bearing were quite 
strange to him. They were such as had shunned 
aforetime the light of day and the notice of their 
fellow-citizens, and resembled rather foreign sans¬ 
culottes than any description of British subjects. 
The delirium of foul and bloated intemperance, the 
recklessness that fears not God neither regards 
man, and the ragged barbarousness that is the 
result of long degradation in sin and infamy, 
stamped with a vile repulsive peculiarity the 
features of the surging masses. They seemed 
madly bent on plunder and on blood. The police 
and the pensioners that had been called out were 
powerless before them, and failed to stay the pro¬ 
gress of the angry and raging tide. Wild cries of 
“ fire ” were heard proceeding from various quarters; 
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and it was the decided belief of my informant, that 
hut for the timely arrival, at the instance of Sheriff 
Alison who was wisely provident, of a troop of 
dragoons, which, coming np at full gallop from 
Eglinton barracks, charged the mob with unmis¬ 
takable determination,' the work of ruin which 
had been inaugurated would have forthwith swelled 
into general destruction, and such a scene of vio¬ 
lence, pillage, and conflagration ensued as would 
have made most of Glasgow a waste. 

Now the elements which produced this danger 
exist in Glasgow still. The number of those who 
are enemies of God, and who, hateful and hating 
one another, are sunk deep in vice and immor¬ 
ality, is not diminished. In these years of politi¬ 
cal calm and commercial prosperity, they do not 
intrude themselves on public observation; or, if 
they do, they are regarded commonly as objects 
not so much of alarm as of pity or disgust. 
But their radical condition- is not improved; their 
real relations to society are not ameliorated. They 
are equally unrestrained as ever by the bonds of 
piety towards God, or of sympathy with their fel¬ 
low-citizens. They have quite as little to lose by 
change of any kind. They are not less liable to 
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be moved by passion, and swayed to and fro by 
the claptrap of demagogues. In the great con¬ 
flict that once more threatens to convulse Europe 
they will equally readily be set on fire by the 
heated atmosphere of strife and battle, and be not 
less susceptible than before of infection with the 
mad revolutionary fever that thirsts for blood, and 
riots in revenge and ruin. 

Now, believing that the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the only sovereign cure for evils 
like these, and that it alone can elevate the class 
now referred to out of their miserable degrada- 
, tion, emancipate them from their barbarous vices, 
and raise them to some idea of the duties and 
privileges of citizens of a free State” and heirs of 
an everlasting kingdom; and believing, moreover, 
that a Church constituted on the principle of en¬ 
dowed territorial work is by far the best fitted 
to deal effectually with such a class, or with the 
entire population of any country situated as ours 
is,—I hold that all the Presbyterian Communions 
ought, at whatever sacrifice to their pride, which 
more than anything else keeps them asunder, 
to find a way, and that speedily, to unite on the 
territorial principle, that so they may together 
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form a Church whose national scope and all- 
embracing ministrations may bear the Gospel with 
effectual power to every home and heart in Scot¬ 
land. Thus only can the work be done. Thus, 
then, in the name of God our Saviour, let us all 
arise at once and do it. 
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ENDOWMENT. 

Of the two requisites absolutely indispensable to 
thorough and effective endowed territorial work, I 
have already, in the previous lecture, discussed the 
necessity of rearranging the whole country into 
parishes of manageable extent and population, and 
the likeliest means by which this can be accom¬ 
plished in present circumstances. I have now to 
consider what is equally essential—viz., the pro¬ 
vision for each parish of such an endowment or 
stipend for the minister as shall make him so far 
independent of those to whom he preaches, and 
render his services available for the benefit ot 
such of his parishioners as are either too poor or 
indisposed to pay for Gospel ordinances. In order 
to the complete exposition of this subject, it may 
be well to consider, in the first place, the method 
originally adopted for the sustentation of the 
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Christian ministry, the sources from which at dif¬ 
ferent periods the funds devoted to their support 
have been derived, and the nature and amount of 
the revenues which are now either in law or equity 
applicable to that purpose in this country. 

There seems little room for doubt that, in apos¬ 
tolic and primitive times, those who preached the 
Gospel either lived upon their own resources, or 
were maintained by the benefactions of those who 
sent them into particular fields of labour, or by the 
free-will offerings of those who were benefited by 
their ministrations. An idea has been founded on 
the narrative in the fourth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, that the community of goods there 
referred to was of such a nature that it laid upon 
all believers a peremptory obligation to dispossess 
themselves of all their property, and to put it into 
a common fund, from which those that preached 
and those that were preached to should alike draw 
their means of subsistence. This idea seems on the 
face of it quite extravagant, and is indeed refuted 
by the scope of the narrative itself. The specific 
mention of a single instance, that of Barnabas, who, 
“ having land, sold it, and brought the money and 
laid it at the apostles* feet; ” and a clear conception 
of what really constituted the sin of Ananias, who 
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is expressly acknowledged by Peter to have had 
perfect power, even after selling his property, to 
retain the price thereof as his own,—are sufficient to 
show that all the narrative is intended to set forth 
is the extraordinary spirit of love, liberality, and 
self-denial which animated the first followers of 
Christ—which made every man look not on his own 
things only, but on the things of others also, and 
seek not his own, but every man another’s wealth. 
At all* events, it is quite manifest that such com¬ 
munity of goods as some have imagined, if it ever 
existed at all, existed only very partially, and for a 
very limited time. From the same book of Acts, 
and from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
learn that once a-week a collection was regularly 
taken up in all congregations for Church purposes 
and the necessities of the saints, to which every 
believer was expected and exhorted to contribute 
“ according to his ability ” and “ as God had pros¬ 
pered him.” This indicates a state of matters in 
which the right of private property was fully con¬ 
served, and in which only free donations were 
enjoined. As the Church was extended and con¬ 
solidated, these donations would of course come to 
be both claimed and managed more systematically. 
More particularly after the establishment of the 
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Church under Constantine, when gifts and bequests 
of land as well as of money could be lawfully held 
and received by the Church, and when, in point of 
fact, donations in both forms were immensely in¬ 
creased, the proceeds of the funded and heritable 
property destined to the support of the ministry 
were regularly distributed by the deacons, acting 
under the bishops of the several dioceses. Com¬ 
plaints as to the mode in which this was done 
arose early, and were of frequent occurrence. 
The fund was held in common for behoof of the 
poor as well as of the clergy, and the claims of 
these two parties often clashed. To prevent dis¬ 
putes, and secure an equitable allocation of the total 
income of the Church, it was decreed by the Pope 
in the fifth century, that at the sight of the bishops 
this should be distributed proportionally among the 
bishops themselves, the inferior clergy, the persons 
responsible for maintaining the fabrics of the 
churches and relative expenses, and the poor. The 
discretion allowed to the bishops in determining 
the proportion in which these four parts should be 
allocated, resulted, as might have been expected, in 
the abuse of many of the bishops appropriating by 
far the largest share to themselves; and this gave 
rise to such complaints on the part of the inferior 
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clergy, that at length there ensued a regular agita¬ 
tion for a larger and more adequate provision for 
their support. This led to the assertion and re¬ 
cognition of a right to tithes, which, though not 
expressly ordained, or more than in its general 
principle sanctioned in the New Testament, was 
part and parcel of the Jewish dispensation, and 
moreover is acknowledged to be valid by our owti 
instinctive sense of duty. From the earliest times 
we have traces of tithes. Some of the ablest writers 
on the subject, such as Spelman, Selden, Kennicott, 
and Collyer, assign their origin to the remotest anti¬ 
quity. The last-mentioned author argues to this 
effect: “From pagan writers we learn (he says) that 
several nations, very far distant from each other, in 
different parts of the world, and, as it seems, with¬ 
out the least acquaintance or commerce one with 
another, observed this custom. Now, since this 
proportion of one in ten is certainly indifferent in 
itself, any more than one in seven or eight, it is rea¬ 
sonable to believe that this custom of paying tithe, 
like that of sacrificing, had some divine direction 
for it; and that it was derived from Adam to Noah, 
and from him to his posterity, till at length, at the 
dispersion of Babel, it spread over all the world.” * 
* D. Collyer, Sacred Interpreter, L 162 . 
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To Melchisedek, the priest of the most high God, 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, gave tithes of 
all the goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, which he had 
rescued out of the hands of the kings, who had 
carried them off as spoil. Jacob at Bethel solemnly 
vowed that he would give of all his possessions a 
tenth unto God. And the argument used by Arch¬ 
bishop Magee, in his great work on the Atonement, 
in favour of the divine origin of sacrifices, has been 
feasibly employed to establish the divine origin of 
tithes. Speaking of sacrifices, the Archbishop says: 
“ That the institution was of divine ordinance may, 
in the first instance, be reasonably inferred from 
the strong and sensible attestation of the divine 
acceptance in the case of Abel, again in that of 
Noah, afterwards in that of Abraham, and also by 
the systematic establishment of them by the same 
divine authority in the dispensation of Moses.” 
Applied to tithes, this argument retains all its 
force. That Abraham’s offering of a tenth was 
accepted by God, we know from his being blessed 
by Melchisedek. That Jacob’s vow of a tenth was 
accepted, we conclude from his subsequent pros¬ 
perous career. In the Mosaic law the appoint¬ 
ment of a tenth is equally divine with that of 
sacrifice. Therefore the Archbishop’s argument. 
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if it hold good for sacrifice, holds equally good for 
tithes, and proves them to have been from the 
beginning imposed as a positive obligation upon 
man. 

But whatever opinion may be entertained as to 
the origin of tithes, there can be no doubt that under 
the law given by Moses the express enactment of 
Jehovah made them obligatory upon all Jews. In 
the first place, a tithe was levied upon all property 
for the maintenance of the ministers of religion, the 
priests and the Levites. “ All the tithe of the land, 
whether of the seed of the land or of the fruit of the 
tree, is the Lord’s; it is holy unto the Lord.”* 
“ Behold, I have given the children of Levi all the 
tenth in Israel for an inheritance, for their service, 
which they serve, even the service of the tabernacle 
of the congregation ”-f- In the second place, another 
tithe was exacted for the maintenance of the various 
feasts and sacrifices. “ Thou shalt truly tithe all 
the increase of thy seed that the field bringeth forth 
year by year. And thou shalt eat before the Lord 
thy God, in the place which He shall choose to place 
His name there, the tithe of thy com, of thy vine, 
and of thine oil, and the firstlings of thy herds and of 
thy flocks; that thou mayest learn to fear the Lord thy 
* Levit. xxvii. 30. + Num. xviii. 27. 
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God always.”* Over and above these two tenths 
it is not quite clear whether yet another was not 
claimed for behoof of the poor; but, at all events, 
when we take the multitude of customary vows and 
of free-will offerings into account, it seems certain, 
that instead of a tenth, somewhere about a fourth, 
if not even a third of their annual income, was 
contributed by the Jews for religious and charitable 
purposes. At the same time, it is to be borne in 
mind, that where tithes were not paid voluntarily, 
there were no legal means for enforcing payment. 
Fairbaim and Horne agree in this opinion, that the 
rendering of what was due was simply a matter of 
religious obligation, and left to the consciences of 
the people themselves, without subjecting them to 
civil or ecclesiastical penalties. Indeed, the remon¬ 
strances of the prophets in regard to the non-pay¬ 
ment of tithes seem to place this beyond a doubt, 
because their touching and persuasive appeals would 
have been altogether out of place in view of regular 
legal machinery for obtaining payment. 

At all events, the payment of tithes for the main¬ 
tenance of the ministers of religion was matter of 
moral obligation, and binding on the consciences of 
the faithful under the former dispensation; and this 
• * Deut. xiv. 22, 23. 
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fact led the Christian Church, when the difficulty 
already referred to arose, of providing stipends for 
the inferior clergy out of funds, the lion's share of 
which had been appropriated by its episcopal cus¬ 
todiers to their own use and aggrandisement, to 
insist that the obligation resting on the Jews to 
support religion by a tenth, or other fixed proportion 
of their incomes, was equally binding upon all 
Christians. This doctrine had been maintained by 
St Augustine as early as the fourth century. “ Let 
Christians retain for themselves/' he says, “ what is 
sufficient, or even more than sufficient. But let us 
give some part. What part ? A tithe. The Scribes 
and Pharisees paid tithes, for whom Christ had not 
yet shed His blood.''* Indeed, from what Justin 
Martyrf says, it seems highly probable that when 
the obligation to pay tithes, first-fruits and obla¬ 
tions, was annulled by the destruction of the Temple, 
the early converts continued to dedicate these to 
God's service. Councils of the Church in the sixth 
century, while admitting it to be matter of free¬ 
will, pressed the payment of tithes upon all in the 
strongest language, and even on the pain of excom¬ 
munication; and towards the end of the eighth 
century the right to levy tithes of all for religious 
* Augustini Opera, v. 654. + Apolog., i § 67. 
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uses was conclusively established by imperial 
decree. 

At what date this right was fully acknowledged 
and generally exercised in Scotland cannot be dis¬ 
tinctly ascertained; but in this country, as elsewhere, 
so soon as the right came into force, the patrimony 
of the Church consisted of two distinct parts. In 
the first place, there was the property, of very con¬ 
siderable amount, bequeathed or gifted by indi¬ 
viduals from time to time, which was termed the 
temporality of benefices. In the second place, there 
was the tithe of all lands, which was called the 
spirituality of benefices. These two parts stand on 
a somewhat different footing, and may be regarded 
as held by different tenures; but to the one as 
well as to the other, the Church has undoubtedly 
the strongest claim. 

It is, I believe, a mistake to suppose that the 
system of tithes was established at once, or that it 
came immediately, on its first authorisation, into 
general and complete operation in any part of 
Christendom. Least of all was this likely to occur in 
Scotland. There the decree of the great Emperor and 
the bull of the Pope were probably less influential 
than anywhere else. At the same time, the practice 
of the Church Catholic, and the custom of other 
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Christian communities, in this as in other respects, 
would insensibly affect the Scottish Church ; and 
more particularly when, as in this case, a new and 
effective mode was adopted for meeting a difficulty felt 
not in one country only, but in all countries without 
exception. The support of the ministry, when left 
exclusively to free-will offerings, would press heavily 
on the few favoured with large and liberal hearts. 
The covetous and penurious, however wealthy, would 
bear an insignificant share of the burden. Dona¬ 
tions and bequests, again, when left, as they gene¬ 
rally were left, to be dispensed according to the 
arbitrary dictation of bishops and heads of religious 
houses, were very apt to be in great measure inter¬ 
cepted and swallowed up at headquarters. The 
rural districts, which lay remote from cities, cathe¬ 
drals, and monasteries, were as a rule quite neglect¬ 
ed. Therefore, those realty anxious to promote the 
spiritual welfare of all the people would readily 
acquiesce in the adoption of a system calculated to 
promote this object; and so, in connection with the 
payment of tithes, the practice which had early 
prevailed of endowing central or cathedral churches 
in cities, and afterwards of bestowing large gifts 
upon monasteries, was followed gradually and piece¬ 
meal—first in one place, and then in others-—by 
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nobles and other proprietors, who built churches, 
and, with the consent of their ecclesiastical superi¬ 
ors, devoted the tithes of their land to secure the 
ministrations of religion for the special behoof of 
their tenants and retainers. In this way, rather than 
by royal edict, or statute of Parliament, did by far the 
largest proportion of what is called the spirituality as 
well as of the temporality of the benefices, become 
the property of the Church of Scotland; and so both 
may be regarded as having been held by a title 
equally good and valid, and that in equity as well 
as in law. 

Thus previously to the Eeformation at least 
one half of the property of Scotland had become 
ecclesiastical in its character; and, as such, was 
held on as good and valid a title as any Glasgow 
merchant could give with a chapel which his zeal 
and generosity might lead him to build at his 
own expense, for the use of any Dissenting congre¬ 
gation to which he belongs. It was properly the 
gift not of the nation, which in its corporate 
capacity did not interfere with the common usage 
or the canon law that regulated its destination. It 
was in general the free gift of the lord of the 
manor, who, with the consent, or only after the 
formal resignation of the bishop, in whom the 
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canon law vested it, bestowed it in erecting and 
endowing parochial churches for their own benefit, 
and that of their family and tenantry for all time 
coming* It was thus, to all intents and purposes, 
of the nature of a private endowment, and held by 
the Church as firmly as any property can be held. 

And thus the secularisation of the larger portion 
of these funds at the period of the Reformation 
was in more respects than one an act of unwar¬ 
rantable spoliation. The people and nation con¬ 
stituting the Reformed Church had as good a claim 
to have these funds applied to their only proper 
and legitimate purpose of promoting their spiritual 
edification, as the people and nation composing the 
unreformed Church. The lay lords of the soil had 
no right to gratify their greed by appropriating 
them to their own use. Their direct ancestors, in 
many instances, might originally have had the 
right to withhold them from, or to give them to, 
certain churches and parishes; but when they 
had, by solemn dedication at the altar, given 
these tithes and endowments, and bound their 
estates for their regular payment, their heirs and 
successors had no right or title to take them away, 
any more than the donor of a Dissenting chapel, 
who had executed a deed of conveyance in favour 
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of the trustees of a particular congregation, would 
have right to demand it back from them, and to 
transfer it to some other use. The confiscation 
of such endowments, therefore, is not, as some 
people seem to imagine, a mere alienation of pro¬ 
perty from the Church, regarded as a public insti¬ 
tution or corporation. It does not merely deprive 
ministers of their livings. It robs the poor of 
the people of the benefits conferred upon them by 
ancient benefactors. A Dissenter may, if he sees 
fit, or thinks it right, refuse to avail himself of the 
privileges thus provided for him. That is his own 
individual concern, to be settled in the court of his 
own conscience. It is, however, nothing but down¬ 
right intolerance and oppression on his part if he 
insists that others thankfully enjoying these privi¬ 
leges should be deprived of them, because of his 
personal dislike and non-participation of them. 
This, as some one has well observed, is the very 
same, as if any one who objected to the system of 
medical and surgical hospitals, should insist on 
pulling them down, and alienating or appropriat¬ 
ing their revenues, because, for himself and his 
dependants, he made no use of them, but preferred 
home treatment and private advice, albeit at his 
own sole cost. « 
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Before the Reformation, tithes were claimed as 
by divine right the property of the Church in Scot¬ 
land; and the same claim was advanced on the 
same high grounds by the Protestant ministers, 
when they threw off the yoke of Popery. At first 
their claim was evaded by the Estates of the realm, 
rather than explicitly denied to be valid. In point 
of fact its validity was virtually acknowledged by 
the Act of Parliament 1567, c. 10, which provided 
that the thirds of all benefices should be paid to 
the ministers of the Gospel; “ ay, and quhill the 
kirk come to the full possession of their proper patri- 
monie , quhilk is the teindis” This makes it per¬ 
fectly plain that the provision then made for the 
Reformed ministers was considered as a mere tem¬ 
porary expedient, the intention of the Legislature 
obviously being that the surplus of the tithes, 
which was then appropriated for the use of the 
sovereign, should revert to the Church, so soon as 
affairs, as between Church and State, were more 
consolidated. The Act 1572, c. 52, confirming a 
former grant of all benefices not exceeding 300 
merks of yearly rent to qualified ministers, is in 
no way inconsistent with this idea. But in the 
mean time the tithes were alienated by a gradual 
process of absorption in other quarters. The king, 
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with lavish hand, bestowed on his favourite nobles 
and courtiers the large possessions of the regular 
clergy, including the lands and tithes belonging 
to them. These had, in many instances, been 
erected into temporal lordships, and hence the new 
proprietors to whom the king had granted them 
were called by the well-known, but not always 
clearly understood, name of Lords of Erection, or 
Titulars. 

This, however, behoves to be carefully borne in 
mind by all who would comprehend the law of 
Teinds as it now exists, that, even in regard to 
these royal grants of tithes, the persons receiving 
them were uniformly burdened with the support 
of the clergy in their several parishes, and that the 
clergy never abandoned their claim to the whole 
tithes, which the Legislature had acknowledged to 
be the proper patrimony of the Church. Indeed 
this claim was so uniformly and unequivocally 
maintained, that no layman, favoured with a grant 
of tithes, could ever for a moment flatter himself 
that he was held to be released from a perpetual 
obligation to supply out of them an adequate main¬ 
tenance for the ministers of religion. 

It is, however, equally plain that this obligation, 
which could not be denied or ignored, was most in- 
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adequately fulfilled by the Lords of Erection, and, 
moreover, its legal form was so loose as scarcely 
admitted stringent enforcement on such as were 
anxious to evade it. To mdet the urgent necessi¬ 
ties of the clergy, arising out of this dishonourable 
withholding of their rights, expedients of a tem¬ 
porary character were resorted to, and more particu¬ 
larly Parliamentary Commissions were appointed in 
1617, 1621, and other years. The evils which pre¬ 
vailed were not, however, thereby remedied; and 
at length Charles I., seeing the confusion into 
which things had fallen, the destitute condi¬ 
tion to which many of the Eeformed clergy were 
reduced, and the possibility that by-and-by no 
decent maintenance would be left to any of them, 
adopted a more comprehensive plan for meeting 
the difficulties and overcoming the abuses that 
existed. 

In the first place he issued a general revocation 
of all the profuse and improvident grants of 
teinds which had been made by his predecessors, 
and then he promoted special processes of reduc¬ 
tion as well as actions of submission and sur¬ 
render in each case, in order the more effectually 
to set these grants aside for ever. The direct drift 
of these actions was to invest the whole of the 
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teinds in the State; but the King, with an amount 
of wisdom and statesmanship which did not always 
guide his policy, so shaped the summonses and 
carried out the decrees of reduction, that he not 
only secured for himself and the State a large in¬ 
crease of revenue, but, furthermore, he managed 
on the one hand to provide sufficiently for the 
clergy, and on the other to relieve the gentry and 
landholders of the country .from the grievous 
oppression to which they had been subjected by 
the Lords of Erection, or Titulars, who having 
acquired right to the ecclesiastical benefices, and 
persisting in stinting the clergy of their dues, tyran¬ 
nically harassed those who occupied the land under 
them by the numberless vexations incidental to the 
rigid and relentless levying of the teind. 

These various processes of reduction and of sub¬ 
mission and surrender which, in 1629, were fol¬ 
lowed by King Charles's important decreets arbitral, 
and in 1633 by the appointment of yet another 
Parliamentary Commission to carry them into full 
effect, issued in placing teinds in Scotland on that 
footing which they now occupy. The superiorities 
of Church lands were resumed by the Crown, and 
it was ordained that the sum of 1000 merks Scots 
should be paid by the King to the Lords of Erec- 
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tion, in full satisfaction for each chalder of victual 
feu-duty, and for each 100 merks Scots of money 
feu-duty. With these exceptions the temporality 
of benefices remained with the Lords of Erection, 
and the Titulars who had obtained grants of the 
tithes formerly belonging to religious houses were 
to receive nine years* purchase of the free valued 
teind. This was enough, alike for the titular to 
receive, and for the heritor to pay; because in no 
case could a title be given to the teind irrespec¬ 
tive of, and apart from, the burden of all future 
augmentations. 

The great change, however, effected as to teinds 
at this period, was the provision according to which 
they were all to be valued and sold to such heritors 
as chose to purchase them, at the rate of a fifth-part 
of the rent, which was then very low and which 
was taken at their own return. By this arrange¬ 
ment the heritors obtained an enormous advantage. 
The harassing process of a levy in kind, with all 
its wastefulness and many annoyances, was dis¬ 
continued. The teinds were fixed permanently at 
a very low rate — for the most part not a sixth, 
and in many instances not a tenth, of what the 
actual teind would be if valued now. Moreover, 
the conversion into money prior to sale of the rents 
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deliverable in grain, and the provision that in cal¬ 
culating the price of teinds the ministers' stipends 
should be deducted, conferred on the heritors an 
additional benefit of the most important kind. 
Teind thus commuted is a charge upon land of 
comparatively small amount. It is a charge an¬ 
terior to any rights now appertaining to present 
proprietors. It stands by itself fixed and preferen¬ 
tial as much as any feu-duty payable to a superior. 
As often as property has changed hands it has 
been uniformly estimated and allowed for. All 
existing titles to land have been acquired exclu¬ 
sive and under deduction of it It is not, therefore, 
as some imagine and argue, in any way or on any 
ground, of the nature of a tax laid upon property 
and levied from landowners, nor is its levying by 
its proper owners and beneficiaries in any respect 
burdensome or oppressive to the community. The 
feuar might with much greater reason complain 
of the feu - duty reserved to the superior in the 
original titles to his feu as an unfair tax upon his 
property, than the heritor of the commuted teind 
payable by him. In neither case is the payment 
a tax, or a burden in the proper sense of the 
term. They are both in reality a reserved pro¬ 
perty in the shape of a fixed annual rent-charge. 
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The only difference between them is—and it is a 
difference all in favour of teinds—that while feu- 
duties are payable without yielding any continuous 
return to those that pay them from generation to 
generation, the payment of teinds towards the stipends 
of ministers secures from age to age the services of 
those who minister in sacred things, to the unspeak¬ 
able benefit of those residing on the properties 
from which the teinds are drawn. The value of 
these services to the community is more than the 
value of all the teinds; and all who regard their 
country's welfare, or care for the interests of the 
poor of the people, will be slow to divert them from 
their present purpose. 

Their alienation from that purpose would be not 
merely a gross and unwarrantable misappropria¬ 
tion—it would be a social offence of the rankest 
kind, and a political blunder of the most fatal 
character. The present beneficiaries of these teinds 
hold them by a moral and legal title infinitely 
stronger than any which secures the heritors of 
Scotland in possession of their estates. No money 
passing from hand to hand in the country is so 
fruitful in good results to the whole population. 
The poor especially are vitally interested in the 
present application of teinds. Any change in that 
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respect would be a direct robbery of them, and 
by their further impoverishment could only issue 
in relieving the wealthier classes from some burden 
now justly resting on them, and so in swelling the 
accumulations of those already sufficiently enriched 
and aggrandised. 

Believing that these and other considerations will 
prevail with the better sense of the country in re¬ 
taining the teinds as now commuted and legally 
applied for maintaining endowed territorial work, 
it may be interesting to see exactly what this source 
of revenue amounts to, and to discuss the methods 
according to which it may be administered with 
most advantage to the whole community. 

Tull particulars in regard to the amount, value, 
and present application of the teinds may be ob¬ 
tained, by any who are specially interested in the 
subject, from the various Reports of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Religious Instruction, Scotland (1837), 
which must be read as modified by the more re¬ 
cent information contained in the Return to an 
Address of the House of Lords, dated 28th June 
1870, moved for by the Earl of Minto, and ordered 
to be printed, 5th May 1871. It would be beside 
my present purpose to enter here into all the minute 
details of the vast subject as it is presented in these 
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Keports. It is sufficient to say that the teinds at 
present allocated as ministers* stipends amount in 
all to upwards of £230,000 per annum; and that the 
surplus of unexhausted teinds not so allocated, but 
liable, so far as it goes, to be modified in augmenta¬ 
tion of the stipends in a considerable number of the 
parishes of Scotland, amounts to about £140,000 
per annum. These two sums, amounting together 
to £370,000, may be viewed as representing a capi¬ 
tal sum of £9,250,000. The sum of £230,000 al¬ 
ready modified as stipend, is paid, in different pro¬ 
portions, to the ministers of 872 parishes, and yields 
an average of £264 to each. At the same average, 
the unappropriated surplus of £140,000 would sup¬ 
ply stipends at the same rate to other 530 ministers 
—or, at the rate at which fixed provision has been 
made for the maintenance of ordinances in the re¬ 
cently endowed parishes, to about 1000 additional 
ministers. To this surplus the heritors have person¬ 
ally no legal title. Their intromissions with it hither¬ 
to have been to them a source of considerable profit. 
They have not, therefore, any equitable or moral, 
any more than a legal, claim to its reversion. It is 
simply a prior preferential charge on landed pro¬ 
perty, devoted by the strictest forms of law, and to 
a fractional extent only of the original right, to the 
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great object of promoting the religious interests of 
the people, by means of endowed territorial work 
on the part of the Church of Scotland. 

To this amount of £9,250,000 available as teinds 
falls to be added the capital of the sums which 
furnish stipends to the ministers of the remaining 
52 original parishes, and of the 39 parliamentary 
chapels erected into parishes quoad sacra . These 
sums taken together may be estimated at £620,000, 
and increase the total capital to £9,870,000. The 
portion held by recent parliamentary title may not 
perhaps be regarded as so permanent and secure as 
the remainder; but as that is purposely underesti¬ 
mated, the total need not be affected by this con¬ 
sideration. 

Moreover, the private liberality of those adhering 
to or interested in the Church of Scotland has, 
within the last quarter of a century, consecrated not 
less than £777,000 to the endowment of 211 new 
parishes. A certain portion of this large sum, as 
originally subscribed, has been spent on process and 
other relative expenses; but taking into account the 
provision since made in many of the new parishes 
for permanently supplementing the stipends of the 
ministers, as well as the sums expended on manses, 
the fixed income .of these incumbencies may be held 
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to reach an average of from £140 to £150, which 
represents very nearly the before-mentioned capital. 
From returns obtained a few years ago from all the 
new parishes then endowed, it appeared that the 
stipends paid to their ministers from permanent in¬ 
vestments and from the proceeds of pew-rents and 
church-door collections averaged on the whole £248. 
It is pretty certain that since these statistics came 
to hand this average has increased rather than 
diminished; and therefore, reckoning, as in the 
circ umstan ces we may fairly do, that the income 
derived from pew-rents and collections in the new 
churches is in a certain sense as constant and reli¬ 
able as that yielded by heritable investments, it 
follows that the capital sum available for promoting 
endowed territorial work in Scotland approaches 
twelve millions. 

Furthermore, to this sum there Mis to be added 
the more than princely donation of Mr James Baird 
of Auchmedden, the founder of these Lectures, who 
in the terms of his trust-deed “ feeling deeply im¬ 
pressed with the extent to which spiritual destitu¬ 
tion prevails in Scotland, and being satisfied that 
this proceeds in a great measure from the want of 
properly organised and endowed territorial work,” 
did in 1873 vest in trustees the munificent sum of 
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£500,000, declaring and directing "that the said 
funds shall be expended for the support of objects 
and purposes in connection with the Established 
Church of Scotland,” and, " among other objects, for 
the promotion of endowed territorial work in the 
Church.” 

The annals of the Church, whether in ancient or 
modem times, record no such splendid gift as this 
from any private individual. It stands unparalleled 
on the roll of Christian beneficence; and, by the con¬ 
ditions according to which it has been sagaciously 
determined that its benefits are to be dispensed, it 
promises to exert the most salutary influence in 
promoting the cause of church extension, in those 
districts where unhappily spiritual destitution most 
prevails. Already, indeed, it has stimulated this 
work in a very marked way, and it seems certain 
to do so with increasing force. The fund will re¬ 
main a most durable monument to the Christian 
patriotism and enlightened liberality of its donor; 
and it forms a testimony of the most substantial 
and striking nature to his clear perception and wise 
appreciation of the value and importance of en¬ 
dowed territorial work. 

In estimating the resources thus available for the 
support of endowed territorial work in Scotland, I 
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have not taken into account the value of churches, 
manses, and glebes. Having regard to these also, 
there need not be the slightest hesitation in affirming 
that funds, whose only proper object is the promo¬ 
tion of such work, exist to such an amount that if 
duly used and judiciously distributed, they would 
be amply sufficient to secure the services of a staff 
of pastors adequate to overtake the whole Protestant 
population of Scotland. To secure such services is 
their grand end and only righteous destination. To 
promote their application in the most effective way 
to this purpose ought to be the desire, the aim, and 
the effort of every Christian patriot in the land. In 
our present complicated circumstances, and with our 
numerous vexing divisions, the attainment of this 
end may involve the necessity of large concessions 
in many quarters, and even in some of considerable 
sacrifices; but the object is one of such paramount 
importance that, in order to gain it, nothing short 
of the sacrifice of principle ought to be grudged or 
accounted hard. 

In utilising these resources for the maintenance 
of endowed territorial work, to an extent sufficient 
for the spiritual requirements of the whole country, 
I should most certainly reckon on their being 
largely supplemented by the voluntary liberality 
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of the Christian people associated in the several 
congregations. It is found, as a rule, that those 
professing extremest Voluntaryism, and therefore 
ever belching forth the loudest opposition to the 
principle of endowments, do not object to manses or 
to vested or mortified additions to their salaries 
being provided in their own individual cases. In 
point of fact, in all the Dissenting Churches which 
have existed for any considerable length of time, or 
which possess any principle of coherence, such 
accessions to the incomes of ministers fall in from 
time to time. By-and-by they become common. 
They form, in not a few cases, the chief protection 
against complete disintegration, as the circumstances 
of the locality benefited by them are changed by 
the waning "popularity and efficiency of an aged 
minister — the decrease of the population from 
which his congregation is collected—or the turn of 
the tide in favour of the parish church when it is 
filled by a younger or more active pastor. In this 
way these windfalls, which in reality are nothing 
but endowments on a small scale, have been found 
very useful to Dissenting Churches; and therefore 
it is not at all wonderful that even the bitterest 
opponents of the principle of endowments do not 
object to such pleasant accrescences on the prin- 
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ciple of Voluntaryism, the superior merits of which 
they were wont so stoutly and vauntingly to pro¬ 
claim. On the other hand, I am not aware of any¬ 
thing in the principle of endowment that is hostile 
to the practice of liberality, or that should lead its 
advocates to dispense with free-will offerings from 
time to time, in supplement of its more stable sup¬ 
plies. It was from voluntary liberality that most 
of the endowments belonging to the different 
Churches of Christendom were originally derived. 
In these latter days of democratic ascendancy, it is 
not at all likely that they will, to any great extent, 
be augmented from any other source. It is there¬ 
fore not at all inconsistent, nor yet unreasonable, 
on the part of those who support the endowment 
principle, that, when they require endowments 
supplemented, they should look to the same quar¬ 
ter from which, in the first instance, the perma¬ 
nently invested capital they principally rely on 
was received. Moreover, as matter of multiplied 
experience drawn from the cases of the new par¬ 
ishes erected under 7 and 8 Viet c. 44, it has been 
found that the principle of moderate endowments 
secured under that statute, combined with free 
scope for eliciting, by earnest and devoted work, the 
free-will offerings of the people, constitutes, alike 
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for the minister on the one hand and for the con¬ 
gregation on the other, by far the most satisfactory 
footing on which their mutual interests and rela¬ 
tions can be placed. It secures for the minister 
the absolutely indispensable condition of official 
independence, and prevents congregational caprice, 
tyranny, and dictation. It supplies, at the same 
time, a powerful stimulus to ministerial faithful¬ 
ness and activity, while it opens up an ample field 
for congregational generosity. In cases that could 
be named by the hundred, it has operated to the 
production of the best results; and it has raised 
some of the new congregations to the very top of 
the tree, alike in regard to the income provided for 

i 

the minister, the work done by the congregation, 
and the amount contributed both to local and gen¬ 
eral schemes of missionary enterprise and benevo¬ 
lence. 

In view of all this, I do not see that, practically, 
there should be any great difficulty, apart from 
temper, prejudice, and dislike, in the way of the 
union of the great mass of Scottish Presbyterians 
on the ground of endowed territorial work. I am 
not aware of any who would resolutely decline the 
acceptance of the proceeds of any bequest or vol¬ 
untary gift securing a permanent addition to their 
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salaries. In six of the south-western counties the 
Ferguson bequest has been the means of keeping in 
existence not a few voluntary congregations that, 
previous to its welcome benefactions, seemed ready 
to die. There does not appear to be any good rea¬ 
son why those who gladly benefit by such bequests, 
and thrive upon their fruits, might not, without 
offence to their conscience or injury to their posi¬ 
tion, participate in the fruits of older endowments. 
These endowments, as already indicated, are suffi¬ 
cient, if properly applied, to form, at least, the 
nucleus of an ample provision for religious ordi¬ 
nances all over Scotland. They are absolutely es¬ 
sential in order to secure thorough and effective 
territorial work, especially in the poorer and more 
necessitous districts of the country; and therefore, 
surely in such circumstances it would be the height 
of folly, as well as the grossest injustice, to alienate 
them from their proper purpose and appropriate 
them to any other object, however laudable and 
important in itself. Such misappropriation would 
only issue, as already shown, in enriching the 
wealthier, at the cost, and to the irreparable detri¬ 
ment, of the poorer classes; and it would deprive 
the Christian community of one of its chief means 
of maintaining complete national organisation, as 
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well as lessen its power to fulfil the duty primarily 
incumbent upon it—viz., to seek, the reclamation of 
the lapsed at home, and the Christianisation of all 
heathen nations. 

For these two all-important purposes the principle 
of endowment cannot be dispensed with. In either 
field it is essential to the success of a non-estab- 
lished quite as much as of an established Church. 
In the one case, the source of endowment may 
be more private and precarious—in the other, 
it may be more public and permanent. But in both, 
endowment is indispensable; and being so, there 
surely cannot be any room for calling in question 
the fact, that the decided advantage belongs to that 
Church whose endowments are derived from such 
a quarter, and so guaranteed, as to be least liable to 
flux or withdrawal. 

The eminent success of the Free Church of Scot¬ 
land, not only in the home, but also in the foreign 
field of evangelistic activity, is frequently quoted as 
an unanswerable argument in favour of Voluntary¬ 
ism as against endowment; and on certain platforms 
it has become customary, for those decrying union 
with the State, to invite the members of the National 
Church, to surrender the privileges therein enjoyed, 
and to imitate the exodus by which their former 
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brethren went forth to enjoy exemption from the 
burdens connected with permanent endowments. 
Now, far be it from me, and from every one who 
has true Scottish blood in his veins, to say one word 
in disparagement of the sacrifices, exertions, and 
successes of the Free Church, or to seek to detract 
from the praise justly due to the skill and states¬ 
manship with which the great founders and leaders 
of that influential denomination have shaped its 
policy and guided its career. But their great success 
is undoubtedly due in no small degree to the insti¬ 
tution by Dr Chalmers of what is called the Sus- 
tentation Fund, which, though dependent for its 
supplies on free contributions from year to year, is 
in its principle and effects diametrically opposed to 
Voluntaryism, and does, so far as is possible in the 
circumstances, embody and carry out the principle 
of endowment. It is not so secure as absolute en¬ 
dowment, and therefore the latter is not to be lightly, 
or except for very much stronger reasons than have 
yet been advanced, abandoned for it; but the income 
it provides for Free Church ministers is not depend¬ 
ent merely on the voluntary donations of those that 
wait upon their ministry. It is drawn in large 
measure from a source which is really fixed and 
permanent in its character, and which, though less 
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secure and exempt from the possibility of variable¬ 
ness than that provided by the piety of remote 
ancestors and invested in substantial property, is 
yet sufficiently settled and sure to fulfil many of 
the purposes of endowment. It affects at least the 
constitution of the relation between pastor and 
people, so far as to mitigate in a very considerable 
degree the evil inherent in mere Voluntaryism, by 
which the minister is made the minion and the 
slave of those whom he is bound as the ambassador 
of Christ to “ exhort and rebuke with all authority.” 

This mitigation, to whatever it amounts, is, so far 
as it goes, an immense gain. The evil it abates is 
most pernicious in its results. As a system, the evil 
tends to produce mere vapouring orators and popu¬ 
lar demagogues 'and tinkling cymbals, rather than 
.judicious expositors or valiant defenders of the truth 
and faithful pastors. It renders the exercise of 
sound and wholesome ecclesiastical discipline next 
to impossible, and it fills the advertising columns 
of Saturday newspapers with announcements of 
sermons and orations couched in clap-trap phraseo¬ 
logy, the puffery of which is simply disgusting to 
serious minds, and cannot but be fearfully deteri¬ 
orating to the spiritual quality of any man, forced 
to seek by such unworthy expedients to fill his 
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chapel and increase the coppers cast into his 
treasury. 

That this is more frequently the result of Volun¬ 
taryism than some may suspect; that 

“ The pulpit's laws the pulpit's patrons give, 

And those who live to preach, must preach to live,” 

is clear from the testimony borne by John Angell 
James, him self one of the most illustrious of Dis¬ 
senting ministers. He says: “In many of our 
churches the pastor is placed far below his level; 
he may flatter like a sycophant, beg like a servant, 
or woo like a lover; he is not permitted to enjoin 
like a ruler. His opinion is received with no 
deference; his person is treated with no respect; 
and, in presence of some of his lay tyrants, he is 
only permitted to peep and mutter in the dust.” 

No doubt it will be pleaded by Voluntaries that 
such cases form mere exceptions to the general 
rule, and that it is just as easy for a truly godly 
minister of Jesus Christ to rise by the strength of 
divine grace above the temptation to sycophantish- 
ness naturally inherent in a position of dependence, 
as above the temptation to indolence equally 
naturally inherent in a position of independence. 
It cannot be denied that under the endowed system 
there have been found from time to time not a few 
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pastors who have fed themselves* and not their 
flocks; who have “ eaten the fat, and clothed them 
with the. wool, and killed them that were fed, hut 
yet have not fed the flock.” “ The diseased have 
they not strengthened, neither have they healed 
that which was sick, neither have they bound up 
that which was broken, neither have they brought 
again that which was dfiven away, neither have 
they sought that which was lost; but with force and 
cruelty have they ruled them.”* Such a pastor 
has been well described by the poet Cowper as— 

“ Rare at home, and never at his books, 

Or with his pen, save when he scrawls a card; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a round 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepared, by ignorance and sloth, 

By infidelity and love of world, 

To make God’s work a sinecure.” 

It may be gladly acknowledged, also, that in the 
ranks of Voluntary ministers, especially in remote 
country districts, where a certain territory of a 
large parish has naturally mapped itself out as the 
definite sphere of their labours, there have been 
pastors of rare watchfulness and superior skill, who 
have risen far above the temptations incident to 
their situation as to temporal matters, and in spiri- 
* Ezekiel, xxxiv. 4. 
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tual things have been splendid examples of disci¬ 
plinary authority and episcopal faithfulness. But, 
willingly making these concessions, it must notwith¬ 
standing be maintained explicitly in the face of all 
gainsayers that, taking an endowed and a Voluntary 
minister of equal conscientiousness and spirituality, 
it is much more easy for the former than for the 
latter to assume towards* the members of his flock 
that position of calm and fearless independence 
which will enable him to speak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, however distaste¬ 
ful it may be to some, and to administer discipline 
and rebuke impartially, however offensive it may 
prove to many. 

There is no doubt that, in the great majority 
of instances, Voluntaryism leaves its ministers to 
struggle with pecuniary embarrassments, if not 
with actual poverty, more particularly when bodily 
vigour fails them, and with the advance of old 
age and increasing infirmities they become less 
equal to “fill ” the pews of their chapels, and 
sustain the popularity that pays. The testimony 
of Mr Angell James is again most strong upon this 
point. He says that under the Voluntary system, 
“uneasiness has often arisen between a minister 
and people by the unwillingness of the latter to 
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raise the necessary support for their pastor. They 
have seen him struggling with the cares of an in¬ 
creasing family, and marked the cloud of gloom 
as it thickened and settled upon his brow; they 
knew his wants; and yet, though able to double 
his salary and dissipate every anxious thought, 
they have refused to advance his stipend, and have 
robbed him of his comfort, either to gratify their 
avarice or indulge their sensuality. He remon¬ 
strates, they are offended: love departs, esteem is 
diminished, confidence is destroyed; while ill-will, 
strife, and alienation grow apace.” Again, of 
another case, given as a specimen of many, he 
says: “Loving their ministers dearly with their 
lips, but hating him cordially with their pockets, 
they treat him like wild beasts, which are kept 
humble by being kept poor. They pray for a 
blessing upon his basket and his store, while they 
take care that his basket shall be empty, and his 
store nothingness itself.” It need not be denied 
that this is not the universal state of affairs in 
Voluntary Churches, and that all Dissenting min¬ 
isters are not left by their congregations to starve 
in penury. But generally where a contrary state 
of things obtains, its existence may be traced 
much more to a feeling of rivalry with the neigh- 
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bouring endowed church, or to the commercial 
system of selling the Gospel to the rich, than to 
the inherent tendencies of Voluntaryism. Dissent¬ 
ing ministers will never know how much of their 
income is due to this feeling of jealous emulation 
till they succeed, if they ever do succeed, in secu¬ 
larising all religious endowments; nor will the 
odiousness of Gospel shopkeeping appear in all 
its blackness till a perfect contrast to it is pre¬ 
sented at the period, if it ever come, When the 
Church of the country shall be so unified and so 
endowed, that from all its pulpits the precious 
word of the living God shall be preached pure 
and uncorrupted, without money and without price, 
to all. 

The advantages secured by endowments rightly 
administered and improved are numerous and 
manifold. Perhaps the chief benefit is that it 
combines territorial privilege with territorial re¬ 
sponsibility. It plants a church and provides a 
minister and kirk-session for the stated and per¬ 
manent dispensation of religious ordinances in a 
certain district. All the inhabitants of that dis¬ 
trict, down even to the very poorest, are thereby 
at once invested with a right to the services of 
that minister, who in his turn can labour among 
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them from morning to night, and from one year’s 
end to another, without the possibility of any of 
them seriously entertaining the suspicion that he 
is actuated by any but the most disinterested and 
benevolent motives, or that he has any less unself¬ 
ish object than to promote their highest spiritual 
and eternal welfare. This is no inconsiderable ad¬ 
vantage. The suspicion of proselytism for pecu¬ 
niary ends is fatal to the success of any minister 
or missionary. The idea that his aim in inviting 
them to church is merely to fill his pews and in¬ 
crease his pew-rents, if it ever enter the minds of 
those he visits, will prejudice the effect of any 
message which he may combine with this invita¬ 
tion, urging them to repent and believe the Gospel. 
The endowed minister is the only one perfectly free 
to visit his parish from house to house without the 
shadow of a fear, that such an idea respecting him 
will ever mar the force of his endeavours to raise 
or reclaim his parishioners to a life of faith and 
godliness. Endowment sets him free from the irk¬ 
some task of begging at least for himself. It makes 
him the pastor of the whole parish, and thereby 
places him in such a position, that if he only serve 
the cure with due consideration for the interests of 
the parishioners, his hold on their confidence and 
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affections is most powerful, and his influence over 
them for good immense. It constitutes him the 
captain of a Christian host, composed of the mem¬ 
bers of his congregation; and makes it his grand 
business to lead them, so that their efforts, their 
example, their love may be brought to bear as 
regenerating forces on those that are careless and 
godless in their midst. It*makes his church the 
centre of spiritual life to the parish, and the sign 
to each and all of the parishioners, that the nation 
of which they form a part values religion as the 
way to life, and the grand means of national safety 
and advancement It sets apart a man of God, 
here and there all over the land, whose advice and 
services are at the command of all, and who, m i xing 
in a spirit of kindly sympathy with all classes of 
the people, on all occasions alike of joy and sorrow, 
when hearts are most open to receive right impres¬ 
sions, sows then the good seed of the Kingdom, 
which by God's grace grows up in innumerable 
instances to life and glory everlasting. 

Then, again, endowments are the grand means of 
securing for a Church a learned ministry. Few will 
venture to deny this proposition irrespective of 
particular examples in proof of it. Learning is the 
fruit not of labour only, but of long leisure spent in 
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study, such as a well-assured competence can alone 
enable a man to enjoy. It is this that has made 
the voluminous literature of the sister Church of 
England such a valuable heritage to the whole land. 
Voluntaries as well as Churchmen in all parts of the 
empire and all the world over, have all profited by 
it. The names of the authors who adorn her annals 
are too numerous to be recited here. They are house¬ 
hold words on the lips of all who know anything 
of sacred scholarship. Their works are mines in 
which all must dig who would learn all the treasures 
of Christianity. They have shed a halo of glory on 
our language. They have raised to a pitch of high 
renown the name and the fame of our common 
country. The Church of Scotland has not excelled 
to such an extent in this field, although she also 
has names of which, as conspicuous in the walks 
of literature, we may all be justly proud. Nor 
amid the dearth of high-class works and of dis¬ 
tinguished scholarship, which may be deplored as 
prevailing now, or at any particular period of her 
past history, should it ever be forgotten that, in her 
constitution as originally shaped by the genius and 
statesmanship of John Knox, provision was made 
for a learned as well as a laborious ministry. The 
large inheritance of which the Reformed Church 
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was the rightful heir, was designed by him, and 
had it been appropriated as he desired would have 
been amply sufficient to secure opportunity and 
leisure for scholars to devote their talents to highest 
authorship, as well as fields for pastors to cultivate 
by painstaking territorial work. That it was not 
applied as he intended is our loss to-day, as it has 
been the loss of our fathers all along. The lack 
of high learning, which has been accompanied by 
zealous discharge of pastoral duty, and which on 
this account has not been productive of such harm 
as otherwise it might have been, has perhaps tended 
to foster the idea which prevails in some quarters, 
that as a Church we can prosper permanently with¬ 
out learning. No idea was ever more unwarranted, 
or calculated to produce more irreparable mischief. 
Those that found on the case of the Apostles as 
illiterate fishermen and plead the success of the 
Church in their days, forget not only that they had 
the guidance and support of immediate inspiration, 
but forget that the spread of the Gospel in their 
days was due most of fill to the labours of one who, 
" though rude in speech, yet not in knowledge,” 
was beyond them all, and beyond most men of that 
or any other age, distinguished by high literary 
culture, and accomplished in fill the learning and 
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law and philosophy alike of Jew and Greek. Those 
who found on more modern instances, and point 
with triumphant emphasis to the effects produced 
in times of general excitement and awakening to 
the simple harangues of uneducated evangelists, 
forget that while there is room in the Church for 
the labours of those furnished with every variety 
of gift—while God often ordains strength out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings, and chooseth 
“ the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise,” still there is a place also for those most 
highly gifted with wisdom and knowledge and 
sacred lore; and the history of the Church all 
throughout shows that but for the muniments of 
solid learning by which she has ever been pro¬ 
tected as well as adorned, the doctrines drawn 
into greatest prominence and developed into un¬ 
natural proportions in periods of excitement would 
often, by their one-sided use and application, have 
"become sources of error and delusion. Moreover, 
in these days of modem enterprise, and busy 
thought, and daring speculation, when science is in 
all directions making such strides—when questions 
of such profound interest as well as difficulty are 
pressing themselves, as they never did before, on 
men’s attention—and when, because of their non- 
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solution, thousands of the noblest natures and 
intellects are unwillingly ranging themselves out¬ 
side the pale of Christianity,—it will not do for the 
Church to rest satisfied with mere practical terri¬ 
torial work and pastoral supervision, however all- 
important and indispensable these may be; but 
while she exerts her best energies to extend her 
parochial organisation, and to work it so that the 
Gospel in its simple purity shall be carried to 
fevery heart and home, she must also man the 
towers of Zion with men whose learning, quickened 
by a lofty piety, shall be able to grapple with all 
the perplexing problems of the day, and conquer 
the domains of science and philosophy, so that 
they also in time to come may “ speak of the 
glory of Christ’s kingdom and talk of His power, 
to make known to the sons of men His mighty 
acts and the glorious majesty of His kingdom.” In 
order to this, the principle of endowment is essen¬ 
tial and must be maintained; and therefore it is* 
that we must not only keep all our present endow¬ 
ments and turn them to the best possible account 
in the prosecution of territorial work, but from the 
wisely guided liberality of the present generation 
we must seek further endowments, and dedicate 
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them to the cause of high sacred learning, for the 
benefit of the generations to come. 

The low utilitarianism that seeks to strike at the 
very root of the principle of endowment by scoffing 
at “ the dogmatic caretaking of pious ancestors,” 
And by asking contemptuously,' “ What has posterity 
done for us, that we should be asked to do so much 
for posterity ? ”—is alike suicidal and absurd. Had 
nothing been done for us by the pious provision 
of our ancestors, we should have been in a pretty 
plight indeed. Were their magnificent bequests 
now alienated from their original object, the wide 
world would be all the poorer for such unhallowed 
misappropriation. Should we do nothing for those 
coming after us, we should be thereby injuring and 
impoverishing ourselves, and the world would soon 
settle down into the ignorance and corruption of 
the dark ages* For what so elevating as the 
thoughts that carry us forward into the future! 
What so purifying and ennobling as purposes and 
acts that unselfishly seek the spiritual profit of 
those yet unborn! Whatever carries us out of the 
present and delivers us from its narrowing in¬ 
fluences, exalts us in the scale of moral being; and 
* Appendix M. 
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it is only as one age makes provision for another, 
and transmits its treasures to future times, that the 
world makes real progress, and from high to higher 
rises towards its proper destiny. 

But of late it has grown into a habit with many 
to put down all abstract arguments in favour of 
the principle of Endowment, and to deny the per¬ 
tinence and force of any instances and proofs of 
the failure of Voluntaryism in this country, by 
pointing triumphantly to America and asserting 
its marvellous success there. In that country, it 
is alleged by such men, Voluntaryism has free 
scope and fair-play. It is not cramped in its 
development nor hindered in its action by the 
deadening presence and proud prestige of a large 
subsidised Establishment. Religious toleration is 
thoroughly understood, practised, and enforced. 
The civil power has no authority and no desire 
to encroach on the sacred domain of. conscience. 
Every man sits under his own vine and fig-tree, 
none daring to make him afraid. The proportion 
of churches to the population, the status, income, 
and ability of ministers, and the life, energy, and 
liberality of the Christian people, are all such as 
are not approached, far less paralleled, by the state 
of matters which in these respects obtains in any 
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country overshadowed by the incubus of an en¬ 
dowed and Established Church. 

Such are the statements confidently put forth not 
only by avowed and partial advocates of Volun¬ 
taryism, but in books written by authors who 
profess themselves exempt from all ecclesiastical 
bias. But the worth of these and of similar state¬ 
ments on this subject has been fortunately tested 
and exposed by a writer pre-eminently fitted for 
the task, who adduces facts that speak for them¬ 
selves, in proof of the utter unreliableness of all 
these statements, and of the hollow and mislead¬ 
ing character of the seeming successes of Volun¬ 
taryism in America. Dr Magee, formerly Rector 
of Enniskillen, now Bishop of Peterborough, in 
his trenchant treatise on the Voluntary system, 
proves with reference to the current fables of its 
success in the great Western world, that out of a 
total of 42,359 churches, there were no fewer than 
12,829 without any settled pastoral ministry,— 
that out of a population of twenty-seven millions, 
more than a third were not even under the influ¬ 
ence of pure Christianity, and much less than a 
sixth were members of any pure Christian Church, 
— that upwards of five millions either make no 
profession of any religion whatever, or are open 
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and avowed infidels — that over and above these, 
another million connected with Mormonism, Spir¬ 
itualism, or other such monstrous abortions, cannot 
be regarded as Christians at all—that not less than 
one hundred different denominations, some of them 
calling themselves by the most ridiculous names, 
and glorying in the most absurd peculiarities of 
faith and practice, are enumerated in the American 
Census—that the occupants of the pews exert the 
most degrading and pernicious influence on the 
occupants of the pulpits, who dare not, as they 
value their salaries or the place they fill, denounce 
national sins, and who, as the result of this sub¬ 
serviency, were the great abettors and upholders of 
slavery so long as it subsisted in the South—that 
with churches crowded in the cities, hundreds of 
thousands are living on the territory without 
Sabbath or sanctuary influences, without a pastor, 
and without any one to care for their souls—and that 
in America, as elsewhere, Voluntaryism tends to 
promote Congregationalism and commercialism, in¬ 
stead of a system of faithful and devoted pastoral 
superintendence in connection with the ministry of 
the Gospel. 

With these facts established—and in the work 
referred to they are established beyond the possi- 
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bility of doubt or question—what becomes of the 
vaunted triumphs-and complete success of Volun¬ 
taryism in America? The testimony of the Eev. 
John Stannage of Welland, Canada West, is a direct 
answer to this question, not only as concerns the 
Dominion, of which he more particularly speaks, 
but as concerns the States also. “ The Voluntary 
system is a dreadful failure. For my part, I cannot 
possibly conceive how it can be defended. In large 
towns and cities, where wealth and influence are 
closely combined, a good deal is done; but so much 
remains undone, both in towns and in the rural 
parts, that party spirit alone, or the most culpable 
ignorance of facts, can be the cause that the system 
still finds advocates. Why is it that every clergy¬ 
man of the Church, nay, every other sort of minister 
in these provinces, has three or four or five congre¬ 
gations at great distances from each other under his 
sole charge ? Why is it that I have myself, at this 
moment, four townships under my charge, and work 
enough to employ four or five clergymen constantly ? 
Why is it that there are fifty townships at this 
moment in the diocese of Huran, as lately declared 
by the bishop, without one single clergyman, and 
not even a travelling missionary ? Why is it that 
thousands of large settlements in all North America 
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are left destitute of the means of grace, and the 
people becoming so accustomed to do without public 
worship, that I am told everywhere by such persons 
that they must confess both themselves and their 
neighbours have almost forgotten the first principles 
of religion,, and they are now more heathens than 
Christians? Surely it need not be said that the 
want of clergy, of churches, and of schools, caused 
by the want of pecuniary means, or by the total 
inefficiency of the Voluntary system, is the sole 
reason for all this deplorable state of things. Since 
the ‘ Clergy Reserves' were taken from us, we have 
not been able to fill up the vacancies which have 
occurred; but—would you believe it?—the richly 
endowed Roman Church has increased its number 
of clergy in Upper Canada alone, during that time, 
above 100.* These are facts well established and 
published, though I have not the documents at 
hand. English travellers passing through the chief 
towns or cities in the United States and in Canada 
may carry a different impression to England; but 
what have they seen ? They should visit our poorer 
population, our backwood settlements, and our fish¬ 
ing shores. I must pass by the other still greater 
evil of the Voluntary system; I mean the evil 
* Appendix N. 
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effect which must be the natural consequence of the 
want of independence in the clergy themselves upon 
the doctrines of the Gospel. The multitude of 
sectarian creeds produces a very general indifference 
to all religion." 

Voluntaryism, therefore, it is very evident, does 
not change its hue on the other side of the Atlantic. 
It is fruitful of the same evils there as here. With 
all the free scope and fair-play it enjoys under the 
starred and striped Republican banner, it leaves 
tens and hundreds of thousands uncared for. With 
a Beecher there, as with a Spurgeon here, planted in 
a large and populous city, enshrined in a temple 
where fashion helps to swell the votaries, and sensa¬ 
tionalism or genius impregnates the winged words 
spoken from the pulpit with power to awe, entrance, 
or excite, Voluntaryism will win for itself such vic¬ 
tories as impress the vulgar or unthinking with the 
idea that it is the system best fitted to succeed. 
But the scenes described by reliable eyewitnesses, 
as marking the season of seat-letting in Brooklyn, 
are not calculated to impart a very favourable idea 
of the system by which such success is attained 
there; nor does the otta podrida of opinions, which 
recent revelations prove to be held by the multifari¬ 
ous masss attending that chapel, afford evidence of 
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any great or worthy results flowing from its external 
success. 

Every view of the subject, therefore,—the su¬ 
perior excellence of the system of endowment ab¬ 
stractly considered—thefailure of Voluntaryism alike 
at home and abroad to effect any real good beyond 
the circle of its own adherents, save when it decks 
itself in borrowed plumes and works out the very 
principle against which it protests—and especially 
the tendency of Voluntaryism to take its inspiration 
and to draw its strength from a spirit of rivalry and 
opposition to an old endowed Church,—all should 
lead us to maintain and add to our endowments in 
spite of all the sweet and honeyed words of seeming 
friends, and all the efforts of avowed opponents, that 
would now induce or force us to give them up. 
“Are the thousands,” asked Dr Chalmers, in his 
last appeal to the Free Church—“ are the thousands 
and tens of thousands whom Voluntaryism, with all 
its efforts, and, we may well add, with all its high- 
sounding pretensions, has failed to'overtake — are 
they to be sacrificed to an impotent and most in¬ 
operative theory,—a theory tried in all its forms 
and most palpably found wanting ? ” * 

Let every true Scotchman who glories in the 

* Appendix 0. 
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name and genius of Chalmers, and who values and 
loves the principles inherited from the great Ke- 
formers Knox and Melville, answer this question by 
resolving, in dependence on the blessing of God, to 
maintain these principles unimpaired, and to carry 
them out into practical and complete operation, till, 
with a sufficient number of parishes of suitable size 
and population, manned by moderately endowed 
ministers, earnest at once and independent, learned 
and laborious, Scotland in all her borders shall 
enjoy fully the benefit of endowed territorial work. 
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LECTUEE VI. 

THE BEARING OF ENDOWED TERRITORIAL WORK ON 
THE SOCIAL WELLBEING OF THE COMMUNITY. 

Having now considered the perfect congruity of 
endowed territorial work with the original and true 
constitution of the Christian Church; its adapta¬ 
tion to the common circumstances and wants of a 
people; its success in dealing with those outside the 
Church, whether at home or in heathen lands; and 
the need of districts of manageable extent and 
population, manned by ministers moderately en¬ 
dowed, as essential elements to the efficacy and 
success of this work, I propose in this lecture to 
regard the subject in its bearings more particularly 
on the social wellbeing of the community. The 
proper aim of the Church, the true end of all 
Church work is, not to aggrandise and glorify a 
class, not to buttress up in exclusive dignity a 
haughty and infallible priesthood, or to hedge 
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round the ministers of Jesus Christ with all the 
defences and ornamentations of mystery and mum- 
piery, ritualism and absolvatory power. It is rather 
to benefit the people at large—to establish their 
hearts in the faith and hope of the Gospel—to 
purify and adorn their lives with the graces and 
virtues of the Christian character—and to make 
them good, industrious, honest, and loyal citizens 
of an earthly state, that so they may be fitted when 
their change comes for entering on the inheritance 
of the saints in light. 

In order to realise this aim, and attain this im¬ 
portant end, it is necessary that the Church should 
exercise discipline as well as disseminate sound 
doctrine. By this it is not meant that she should, 
in virtue of priestly authority arrogated by her, pre¬ 
sume to forestall the final judgment, and, previously 
to the harvest of the great day, try to separate be¬ 
tween the wheat and the tares, but simply that as 
a holy society of such as are faithful in Jesus 
Christ,’and through her regularly constituted courts, 
she should maintain that vigilant supervision over 
the manners and conduct of her members which 
may, by the blessing of Almighty God, tend to re¬ 
press vice and encourage virtue. This power of 
discipline, delegated to the Church by Jesus Christ 
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“ for edification and not for destruction ”—not for 
the aggrandisement of a set of office-bearers as 
“ lords over God’s heritage/’ but for the welfare of 
the whole Church—may of course be used by falli¬ 
ble men so as to frustrate the very ends for which 
it was conferred. It may in individual instances, 
and even more generally for limited periods, have 
been exerted in Scotland in a way calculated not 
merely to defeat its object, but even to afford 
ground to men of satirical turn to cast ridicule 
upon the whole thing. But the object itself is un¬ 
doubtedly a good one. The means by which the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland provides for 
the exercise of the power, evince the prudent care 
and wisdom of the great authors of that constitu¬ 
tion; and taking human nature as we find it, it 
must be acknowledged by every reasonable mind 
that these means are well adapted for effecting 
their purpose. At all events they present no such 
aspect of absolute absurdity as would be inferred 
to belong to them from the way in which they are 
represented by one whose youth was nevertheless 
matured under their restraining influence. Speak¬ 
ing of the doctrine and discipline of the Church, the 
able author I refer to says : “ Can any mortal out 
of Scotland, or even in Scotland itself nowadays, 
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coifceive the amazing Scottish reality of 1649, half 
horrible, half noble, which these words imply? Who¬ 
ever is at a loss must construct the imagination bit 
by bit. Let him imagine first, in every parish, 
that singular entity called the Kirk-session, consist¬ 
ing of the parish minister and his group of lay 
elders, who knew, or were supposed to know, every 
man, woman, and child in the parish by head- 
mark, and had a spiritual and moral charge of them 
all—in which the functions of teacher, friend, ad¬ 
viser, guide, and consoler were combined with 
those of day-patrol, night-watchman, official inqui¬ 
sitor, and divorce-court detective. If any family 
in a parish had neglected church-going or family 
worship; if there was brawling in any family; if 
there was Sabbath-breaking in the parish, or pro¬ 
miscuous dancing, or card-playing, or drunkenness, 
or the singing of profane songs, or if any sallow- 
faced young man was suspected of reading unortho¬ 
dox books; above all, if Venus anywhere in the 
parish had waved her white hand too wildly, and 
left shame among the hinds, or in some higher 
household, the kirk-session was bound to be cog¬ 
nisant of it, to interfere in it,'to track it out unspar¬ 
ingly, and either to rebuke it in private, if that 
would suffice, or else to divulge it in public, nam- 
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ing the offence before the full congregation, the 
culprit or culprits perched in church opposite 
the minister's finger, for a succession of Sundays, 
and pointed at most miserably. Next in gradation 
of power after the kirk-session was the Presbytery , 
or court of the conjoined parish ministers of a 
district, with representative lay elders, meeting 
once a-month, or at similar intervals. It was for 
this body to stimulate the kirk-sessions, call them 
to account if they are lax, review their sentences, 
investigate cases of suspected Popery, and take 
note more especially of any offences, moral or ec¬ 
clesiastical, among the parish ministers themselves. 
Then there were the Provincial Synods , or twice-a- 
year meetings of the clergy and lay elders of whole 
shires, or groups of shires, supervising the pres¬ 
byteries, and hearing appeals from them. All the 
while, however, there was the central or supreme 
authority of the whole Kirk, with all the provincial 
synods, and, consequently, all the presbyteries, and 
all the kirk-sessions and parishes of the land, 
under its inspection, and subject to its criticisms 
and orders. This central authority had taken two 
forms—one periodical, and the other permanent. 
In its periodical form it was the General Assembly , 
or convention of representative ministers and lay 
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elders from all the Presbyteries in Scotland, meet¬ 
ing once a-year, for a fortnight or more, in some 
appointed city (Edinburgh generally preferred), to 
revise all that was dubious in the proceedings of 
the inferior courts during the past year, decide 
suits finally, consider new emergencies, and enact 
new ecclesiastical laws. In its permanent form it 
was the Commission of the Kirk , or that large me¬ 
tropolitan committee of ministers and elders, mem¬ 
bers of the last General Assembly, which had been 
formally empowered by that Assembly to meet 
when it liked, and act for the entire Kirk till the 
next General Assembly should relieve it—-just as 
the Committee of Estates governed the nation in sec¬ 
ular matters between Parliament and Parliament.”* 

How, whatever contumely may be cast upon this 
constitution, which in the above extract is very 
accurately, though, at the same time, somewhat pre¬ 
judicially delineated, and whatever of the “ horrible ” 
may, according to this writer, be alleged to blacken 
and degrade the “noble” that nevertheless is ad¬ 
mittedly perceived to characterise it, no one pos¬ 
sessed of candour can deny that, if men's moral 
and spiritual condition is to be taken cognisance 

* Life of Drummond of Hawthornden. By Professor Masson. 
Pp. 437-439. 
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of at all, and if on the Church there rests any re¬ 
sponsibility to discountenance and prevent wicked¬ 
ness in every shape and form, this constitution 
provides the machinery through which the influ¬ 
ence of the Christian body may be brought to bear 
most effectually on each and all of its members 
with restraining, elevating, and sanctifying efficacy. 
Never was the need of such influence more obvious 
than it is at present. Mainly through the failure 
to make the system of endowed territorial work co¬ 
extensive with the wants of an ever-increasing pop¬ 
ulation, and owing to the innumerable overlapping 
sectarian agencies which have been at once the 
occasion and the issue of this failure, the exercise 
of thorough ecclesiastical discipline has become well- 
nigh impossible; and for the repression of crime 
and sin the country has been driven to rely rather 
on the broken reed of costly punishment and coer¬ 
cion. In consequence of this, immorality and vice, 
pauperism, intemperance, and crime, have increased 
to an enormous extent. Commercial knavery and 
fraud that in former days would have brought irre¬ 
trievable disgrace not only on the person guilty of 
them, but on all connected with him by business 
or blood, are now regarded more as evidences of 
superior sharpness, and entitled to applause rather 
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than severe censure. Intemperance has increased 
to such an extent that during the last year the 
consumpt of ardent spirits in Scotland attained an 
average of two gallons to every man, woman, and 
child of the population. Social immorality, con¬ 
jugal infidelity, and domestic cruelty prevail in a 
measure quite unparalleled, and in forms the most 
abhorrent. Pauperism, more especially, is eating, 
as doth a canker, into the very vitals of the body 
politic, in many ways affecting most injuriously 
the relations of different classes, and checking the 
flow of that sympathy between them, by which alone 
society can subsist with safety to itself, and with 
comfort and profit to those composing it. In a 
quarter of a century from the passing of the latest 
poor-law, the number of registered paupers in 
Scotland was more than quintupled—that is, in¬ 
creased from under 20,000 to upwards of 100,000. 
In the same time the casual poor relieved increased 
from 16,000 to above 40,000. The annual sum 
expended for the relief of the poor, cost of manage¬ 
ment, &c., rose during the same period from very 
little over £100,000 to wellnigh £900,000. These 
statistics are sufficiently formidable and startling, 
but they do not serve to express one tithe of the 
evil resulting to society and the country from the 
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growth of pauperism and the causes thereof; and 
inasmuch as I cannot discuss in detail the philo¬ 
sophy and effects of all the social evils which own 
their aggravation at least to the lack of endowed 
territorial work, while the subject of pauperism is 
at once most interesting and important in itself, 
and may, if clearly elucidated, serve to throw light 
on the origin and malignancy of other evils only 
referred to, I propose to consider it in this lec¬ 
ture in some of its legal, social, and ecclesiastical 
bearings. : '' 

The real foundation of a claim on the part of 
the poor to relief and maintenance out of the 
wealth or the fruits of the industry, of the rest of 
the community is somewhat obscure, and has been 
variously stated. In a very able and elaborate 
volume on the Poor-Law of Scotland, Mr Mony- 
penny of Pitmilly, at one time one of the Senators 
of the College of Justice, maintains that there is, 
“ antecedently to any positive law on the subject,” 
“ an inherent right in the poor, who have not the 
means of subsistence, to be supplied with the 
necessaries of life.” “ This right,” he says, “ and 
the corresponding obligation, were evidently of 
such a description, that they could not have been 
enforced without the aid of Acts of Parliament; 
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but they were such that the Legislature was plainly 
called upon, in duty, when the necessity for its 
interposition occurred, to establish and confirm 
them. This right and obligation, with their plain 
and well-defined limits, are to be considered as the 
true foundation of our poor-laws.”* The author 
professes his ability to cite from the theoretical 
reasoning of the jurists on the subject abundant 
authority in favour of the view held by him. 
This, however, he does not do; but, on the ground 
of its being more suited to his purpose, refers to 
confirmatory and illustrative doctrine laid down 
by Lord Stair, whom he styles “ the highest autho¬ 
rity on the law of Scotland.” “This learned 
author,” he says, “when treating of the restric¬ 
tions on property, explains that there is an im¬ 
plied obligation, in case of necessity, to commerce, 
or to exchange, since, € without this, property could 
not subsist, seeing by the division inferred there¬ 
through, every man cannot have all necessaries 
Without exchange/ ” Lord Stair then proceeds to 
handle the subject under consideration in the 
following manner: “ Yea, there is implied in pro¬ 
perty an obligation to give, in cases of necessity, 
to those who have not wherewith to exchange, and 

* Monypenny on the Poor-Law of Scotland, p. 142. 
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cannot otherwise preserve their life, but with the 
obligation of recompense when they are able; for 
human necessity doth also infer this; but it must 
be a real and not a pretended and feigned neces¬ 
sity. And” (Lord Stair continues) "this is the 
ground of the obligation to aliment the poor, 
which, though it also floweth from the obligation 
of charity, yet, as it hath been shown before, that 
obligation has no determinate bounds, but is left 
to the discretion of the giver, not of the demand- 
er, and so can be no warrant for taking by force, 
and without the proprietor’s consent.”* Mr Mony- 
penny further quotes, in support of his opin¬ 
ion, a statement by Blackstone to the effect that 
Acts of Parliament anent provision for the poor 
are "dictated by the principles of society.” But 
these are the only authorities on his side which 
he actually adduces, and, weighty though they be, 
they do not appear to be strong enough to over¬ 
ride the conviction, based on a common-sense view 
of the subject, that the right of the poor to relief 
and aliment flows from the natural obligation of 
charity alone, and not from any servitude or re¬ 
striction on property of the nature of a civil con¬ 
tract or prior burden, absolutely vesting in him 

* Stair’s Institutions, B. ii., tit. i. § 6. 
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who is in need an inherent and indefeasible right 
to demand from him who is possessed of property 
a sufficiency of the necessaries of life. Such a 
right, if it existed, or if it were acknowledged, 
would affect most injuriously the entire constitu¬ 
tion and framework of society, and alter, to the 
grievous detriment of both, the relations of rich and 
poor as ordained by God. 

The poor-laws of Scotland, it seems very evident, 
were never based upon the existence of any such 
inherent right, but uniformly either on the duty of 
charity, or on public policy and expediency. Down 
to a comparatively recent period in the history of 
the country, the only provision made for the poor 
was through the toleration of vagrancy and begging. 
The legislation of the fifteenth century, which is the 
earliest, and is pretty voluminous on the subject, 
was confined to the regulation of these inveterate 
habits, by limiting the classes to whom licences 
to beg were to be given by the public authorities, 
and restricting the boundaries within which such 
licences were to be of avail, as well as by punish¬ 
ing “ idle, strong, masterful, and disorderly beggars.” 
The results of this legislation do not seem to have 
been very marked or beneficial. Its enforcement 
appears to have been as irregular and uncertain 
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as the evil it was aimed against was multiform and 
ubiquitous. In consequence of this, and owing to 
the continuance and aggravation of the evil, an 
effort was made, shortly after the accession of 
James VI., to deal with it in a more systematic and 
thorough manner. This was done by the Act 1579, 
c. 74, which is the first positive enactment on the 
subject, and which, down to 1845, when the Act 
8 and 9 Viet. c. 83, “ for the amendment and better 
administration of the laws relating to the relief of 
the poor in Scotland,” was passed, was the sole 
authority for imposing assessments, and enforcing 
a compulsory provision for the maintenance of the 
poor. This statute, which embraced the twofold 
object of repressing vagrancy and providing sys¬ 
tematically for the impotent poor, seems to have 
been shaped to some extent after the model of pre¬ 
vious English legislation on the same subject; and 
whether on this account, or owing simply to the 
natural genius, and inured habits and prejudices 
of the people, it was neither very favourably re¬ 
ceived nor generally adopted. Indeed, notwith¬ 
standing subsequent enactments and proclamations 
on the matter, the statute seems to have remained 
a dead letter, altogether inoperative in practice. 
In his evidence before the House of Commons, 
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Dr Chalmers says that not more than eight parishes 
were assessed for the maintenance of the poor prior 
to the year 1740; and in his Life of Dr Erskine, 
Sir Henry Moncrieff, who took a deep and intelli¬ 
gent interest in the question, asserts that the col¬ 
lections at the church-doors, and other voluntary 
contributions, were considered amply sufficient for 
this purpose in all the parishes till at least the 
year 1755. Subsequently to that period, however, 
a change of feeling and of practice gradually grew 
up in various parts of the country, till, about the 
year 1820, the principle of assessment, as opposed 
to voluntary contributions for the poor, seems to 
have been adopted in nearly one-fourth of the 
parishes of Scotland. This change, I cannot doubt, 
was owing principally to the increase of the pop¬ 
ulation outgrowing the measure of the parochial 
economy, and to the stagnation of Church life and 
work, which prevented any efforts being made to 
extend that economy so as to fit it for adequately 
discharging all its duties, both civil and sacred, 
especially to the poor. The same causes operated 
to multiply and aggravate the evils of poverty, 
which, unattended to and unremedied, festered in 
the body politic; so that when, under the pressure 
of awakening life on the part of the Church which 
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succeeded the crisis of the first French Revolution, 
the attention of Christian philanthropists was 
directed to all the ills afflicting the commonwealth, 
the state of the poor in some of the remote regions 
of our western isles and of our enormous Highland 
parishes, as well as in the fever-stricken districts 
of our large towns, which had altogether outgrown 
the existing provisions of the parochial system, 
was fastened upon and brought prominently under 
the notice of the public. Reports to the General 
Assembly, and inquiries by parliamentary com¬ 
missioners, haled many dark and appalling facts and 
statistical details upon this subject into the light 
of day. The existence of evil was thoroughly de¬ 
monstrated. The right remedy for it was not so 
carefully nor dispassionately considered. The 
temper of the times was not in favour of voting 
increased endowments to the Church out of the 
public treasury. The power of voluntary efforts 
towards this end had not as yet been realised. 
Dissent had, in consequence of the lethargy of the 
Church and the disintegrating effects of the law 
of patronage, acquired such a footing in the land, 
that during the fever of the period of Reform, it 
asserted for itself no inconsiderable political in¬ 
fluence, which was all exercised in a direction 
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adverse to endowed territorialism. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, men, whose large and warm hearts felt 
all the ills affecting the neglected poor so acutely 
that they brooked no patient investigation either of 
the real sources of these ills, or of th$ir only wise 
and effectual remedies, found ample scope and 
favourable audience for the pamphlets with which 
they flooded the country, proclaiming and illustrat¬ 
ing, with all the details of the most harrowing and 
pathetic cases, the sufferings of the poor, and insist¬ 
ing upon immediate legislation, and all the machi¬ 
nery of assessments and poorhouses, as the only ade¬ 
quate remedy for them. In the authorship of such 
pamphlets, Dr Alison of Edinburgh occupied un¬ 
questionably the foremost and most influential 
place; and, while impatient too of anything that 
seemed to him to obstruct the achievement of the 
object he had set before him, he certainly mani¬ 
fested no lack of patience in accumulating facts 
and arranging arguments favourable to his point 
of view. A more truly benevolent man never 
breathed, nor one whose breast was more full of 
the genuine unadulterated milk of human kindness. 
His amiable and humane disposition was expressed 
in every feature and line of his calm yet radiant 
countenance. The door of his dwelling was at 
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certain hours of every day besieged by a host of 
clients numerous as any that ever frequented the 
palatial portico of Roman patron; and, in like 
manner, his arrival at or departure from the Uni¬ 
versity or Infirmary was readily distinguished by 
the crowd of lean and hungry mendicants who, 
knowing well his hours and his habits, clustered 
round his carriage-door, and who never in vain 
appealed to his pity. There can be no doubt that 
in his numerous publications on the subject, which 
are still deserving of careful study, his side of the 
question was stated with the greatest ability and 
force; and there can be as little doubt that these 
publications had the most direct and powerful in¬ 
fluence in precipitating and shaping the change 
effected by the statute of 1845. 

The necessity for that change, and the nature 
of the results which have flowed from it, present a 
totally different question from that involving the 
character of his motives, and the motives of his 
coadjutors, in urging it. These motives were un¬ 
doubtedly pure and noble, worthy of a patriot, phil¬ 
anthropist, and philosopher, such as Dr Alison 
must be acknowledged by all to have been. The 
need of some change in the treatment of the poor 
in certain localities, when he entered on his crusade. 
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may be also at once conceded. And yet not change 
in the way of alteration, so much as change in 
the way of extension, resuscitation, and effective¬ 
ness, was required. No doubt Dr Alison could 
condescend on multitudes of cases where the poor 
were neglected or imperfectly cared for, and on dis¬ 
tricts, in whose crowded closes and dens fever fol¬ 
lowed fast on semi-starvation, and speedily avenged 
on a heedless society the wrongs of the victims of 
its neglect. But such facts should not have been 
accepted as pertinent or sufficient to demonstrate 
the incompetency of spontaneous charity to provide 
for the poor, or the infinite superiority and absolute 
need of enforced assessments for that purpose. They 
did not establish any such conclusion. They simply 
showed that the agency provided for the systematic 
collection and distribution of charity to the poor 
was inadequate to this end. They proved nothing 
more than this; for, in every instance where 
Christian liberality has been fairly tried and had 
full scope, it has shown itself sufficient not only 
to meet every case of real destitution, but also to 
diminish the number and mitigate the severity of 
such cases in any district efficiently superintended 
on the principle of endowed territorial work. 

The case of the parish of St John’s in Glasgow, 
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under the pastorate of Dr Chalmers, stood out in 
Dr Alison’s day, and stands out still, a memorable 
example and an incontestable proof of the power of 
the Scottish parochial economy, if only sufficiently 
extended and faithfully worked, to fulfil all the 
views of its great founder, and to provide for the 
bodily and temporal as well as for the spiritual and 
eternal requirements of man. The policy of Knox, 
it is never to be forgotten, embraced, among other 
things, the sustenance of the poor. In constituting 
the Keformed Church, he distinctly contemplated 
that all who were able should be compelled to 
work; and that the aged and infirm, strictly debarred 
from vagrancy and mendicity, should be comfortably 
provided for in their own parishes. The portion of 
the ancient patrimony of the Church proposed to 
be dedicated to this object, would have been amply 
sufficient for the purpose, and would, according to 
the value of property at the present day, have 
yielded much more than even the enormous sum 
now yearly squandered on the fostering of pauper¬ 
ism. But even after the alienation of this proper 
provision of the poor, the experiment so successfully 
made by Dr Chalmers in St John’s parish, Glasgow, 
proved that even in an urban district long oppressed 
by the incubus of a heavy and inveterate pauper- 
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ism, the poor can be cared for by agencies con¬ 
nected with endowed territorialism much more 
economically and effectively than by a loyal and 
compulsory assessment effeiring to the whole city, 
or to large districts thereof. According to the 
system of dealing with pauperism that had in his 
time been established in Glasgow, each parish had 
its sessional poor, who were maintained out of the 
share of the church-door collections, which was 
allocated for their support by the General Session, 
a body composed of all the separate sessions of 
the city. Each parish had also its quota of more 
confirmed poor, who had, either as inmates or as 
out-pensioners of the Town Hospital, been trans¬ 
ferred to the funds raised by general assessment. 
On his appointment to the new parish of St John’s 
in 1819, Dr Chalmers had it separated, so far as 
its poor were concerned, from all connection with 
the General Session as well as with the Town 
Hospital; and, on behalf of his congregation, he 
undertook the care and maintenance of all the poor 
belonging to the parish. The parish contained a 
population of nearly 10,000, consisting almost exclu¬ 
sively of operatives, and considerably beneath the 
general average of the inhabitants of the city. The 
previous expense of its pauperism had amounted to 
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nearly £1400 a-year. The utmost that could be 
reckoned dn as the annual income from collections 
at the church-door was about £400. Nevertheless, 
in these circumstances Dr Chalmers willingly under¬ 
took the responsibility of maintaining all the poor 
of the parish; and the nature of the agency which he 
instituted for this purpose was extremely simple, 
and such as is available in connection with every 
territorial congregation. In the first place, he 
ordained a sufficient number of deacons, more for 
the purpose of preserving the spiritual character of 
the eldership than as essential to the right admin¬ 
istration of pauperism. In the second place, he 
instituted a Sunday-evening service in the church 
for the benefit of the parishioners, as distinguish¬ 
able to a considerable extent in his case from the 
members of his ordinary congregation, which, owing 
to his unrivalled eloquence and fame, was largely 
supplemented by adherents from all parts of the 
city. At this evening service a special collection 
was taken up, primarily with the view of meeting, 
during the period of transition from the old state 
of matters to the new, the extraordinary demand 
made upon the liberality of the congregation; and 
eventually, when the evil consequences of former 
abuse ,had died out, of defraying by this strictly 
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parochial collection the entire cost of all the paro¬ 
chial pauperism. These two arrangements were so 
far special, suited to the peculiar circumstances pi 
that particular case, and not indispensable to the 
working and success of the plan, which, in point 
of fact, consisted simply in arresting the malign 
action of certain disturbing forces, and in concentra¬ 
ting, upon the relief and management of the poor 
in a definite locality, the prudent care and kindly 
sympathy of its Christian population. The parish 
was apportioned into certain districts, and each 
district had its deacon, who was well known as the 
person to whom application required to be made, 
in any circumstances of poverty or want. On any 
one applying to the deacon of his particular district, 
the first thing the deacon had to do, was to examine 
and inquire whether there was any kind of work 
for which the applicant was still fit, and which, if 
provided for him, would either make charitable aid 
unnecessary, or diminish the extent of his demand 
upon it. In the next place, particular inquiry had 
to be made as to what his relations and friends 
might be able and willing to do for the applicant. 
In the third place, it had to be discovered, whether 
the applicant had any connection with any Dis¬ 
senting place of worship; and if so, whether the 
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session thereof would furnish him with any assist¬ 
ance, and to what extent. Furthermore, the deacon, 
if, on exhausting the above points of inquiry, relief 
was still considered necessary, was required to 
ascertain the antecedent history of the applicant, 
and more particularly, if relief of any kind was 
drawn by him from any public source or fund. When 
satisfied on these points, the deacon, if he still con¬ 
ceived the case to be one requiring and deserving 
relief, could, on his own responsibility, allow him 
interim discretionary aid, and either report the case 
to the first ordinary meeting of deacons as, in his 
judgment, one requiring temporary aid, or, after 
obtaining the assistance of another deacon in con¬ 
firming and completing his investigation of the 
case in all its bearings, report it to the next ordinary 
meeting thereafter, as one requiring regular assist¬ 
ance, in which case the rate of allowance fell to 
be fixed by the whole court of deacons. The 
success of this simple plan of operations was imme¬ 
diate and decided; and it was so attained as to 
prove, that the plan was universally applicable, and 
not dependent for its happy results, in this parti¬ 
cular case, either to the genius and commanding 
spirit of its great originator, or to any unusual 
wealth or liberality of his attached and admiring 
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congregation. The ordinary fountains of supply, 
which lie embosomed in the families of their own 
neighbourhood, were found, when duly utilised, to 
be amply sufficient for the sustenance of all the 
poor—and that without any peculiarity of manage¬ 
ment, beyond such a careful, considerate, and humane 
examination of every claim for help as, while it 
repressed instead of fostering pauperism, secured the 
confidence and encouraged the charity of all the 
well-to-do inhabitants. In this way a large and 
entirely plebeian district of the town was brought 
without difficulty, and in a way the most satisfactory 
to all parties, to sustain all its poor by its own 
unforced and unaided generosity. 

Notwithstanding such conspicuous success, how¬ 
ever, and in spite of the earnest and reiterated plead¬ 
ings of Dr Chalmers, the nation and Parliament 
gave more heed and weight to the specious argu¬ 
ments and pathetic appeals of Dr Alison and others; 
and instead of sweeping away the evils resulting 
from a partial imposition of compulsory assessments 
for the poor, and taking steps, by the extension of 
the parochial machinery of the Church, to make it 
possible to carry out the plan of Dr Chalmers all 
over Scotland, they aggravated these evils in an 
infinite degree by the statute of 1845, which has 
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made compulsory assessment the rule. I believe 
the operation of that statute to have been, in every 
point of view, most injurious. It may in the first 
instance, at enormous cost, have served to mitigate 
the sufferings of some in certain districts, where the 
insufficiency of the parochial system, as then estab¬ 
lished, to meet the claims of an increased popula¬ 
tion, bad left not a few in miserable and neglected 
indigence. But this result yields no adequate com¬ 
pensation for the general introduction of a most 
vicious and injurious system; nor has the statute 
now in operation served to secure anything like an 
entire elimination of cruel wrong and extreme hard¬ 
ship from the history and experience of many of the 
poor. It was not difficult for Dr Alison, under all 
the confessed imperfections of the former hybrid 
system, to condescend on numerous cases of wretched 
and neglected destitution; to picture.from his own 
personal observation “ scenes of wholesale human 
degradation and misery ” existing in Edinburgh and 
other large towns; and to tell of many overworked 
and worn-out field-labourers, prematurely aged and 
infirm, “ living in a condition to which that of 
most domestic animals is a luxury,” the parish 
rarely offering to such persons more than a shilling 
a-week, neighbours occasionally giving them some 
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scraps, and their only chance of adequate relief lying 
in the occurrence of some serious illness, when 
“some little attention might be paid them.” It 
was not difficult for any one to adduce many such 
cases then. It would not be difficult for any one 
at all conversant with the condition of the poor now, 
to adduce case for case as flagrant and deplorable. 
With our vast palatial bastiles of poorhouses, in¬ 
carcerating myriads of miserable children, and doing 
their worst to incapacitate them for anything but 
lives of destitution, degradation, or crime, and 
crowding hosts of adult paupers, of every class and 
character—the tolerably respectable and the utterly 
corrupt—in one great pestilential stew of listless and 
unnatural idleness, how many thousands of honest 
men, and especially of high-minded virtuous women, 
impoverished through no misdoing or fault of their 
own, or suddenly left, by the stroke of God, without 
any natural source of support from blood relations, 
and loathing with an honourable Scottish pride the 
very thought of leaving their own fireside, and be¬ 
taking themselves to the cold shelter of a den of 
rank and teeming pauperism, are reduced, by the 
stem hard rules of rigid parochial boards, to starve 
or wear out a miserable existence on the paltry 
pittance of less even than a shilling a-week! The 
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culpable victims of intemperance and vice consume 
the costly fare of the poorhouses. The worthy in¬ 
heritors of the ancient spirit of independence, that 
once universally characterised our Scottish peasantry 
and artisans, are punished for cherishing and show¬ 
ing that spirit by having doled out to them a miser¬ 
able apology for the means of subsistence, which, 
though totally inadequate to sustain life in comfort 
and amenity, is yet sufficient, by reason of the 
badge of regular pauperism which it affixes to the 
recipient, to repel the aids of private benevolence 
and shut the kindly communications of neighbours. 
The system of legal relief by means of enforced 
assessments is indeed doing much to obliterate alto¬ 
gether this type of Scottish character, to destroy 
such independence of spirit, and to break down all 
into the dull and odious uniformity of forced pay¬ 
ments on the one hand, and of shameless pauperism 
on the other. But still a sufficient number of such 
cases as I have referred to remain to vindicate the 
confidence with which I affirm that the cases of 
hardship acknowledged to have existed under the 
old inadequate system are not unparalleled, either 
in number or in severity, under the system of com¬ 
pulsory assessments, poorhouse tests, and humiliat¬ 
ing badges of degradation. 
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The evils of the present system are indeed mani¬ 
fold and multitudinous, and space would fail me to 
discuss, or even to enumerate, them all. The men¬ 
tion of a few must serve as specimens of many 
others as flagrant and ruinous. 

I. There is the fearfully increased expenditure 
to which I have already referred. There is no 
necessity for expatiating thereon. All liable to 
assessment fully realise and acutely feel that evil. 
And yet I do not imagine that any one would 
grudge that vast, or even a still larger expenditure, 
did they see any good grounds for cherishing the 
conviction that it was lightening the burdens, 
soothing the sufferings, or ameliorating the circum¬ 
stances of the poor. That the very opposite of this, 
however, is the case, is, I believe, the confirmed opin¬ 
ion of all familiar with the state of the poor as it 
was and as it is. “ Is the result,” asks a powerful and 
impartial writer of acknowledged authority, “ which 
has been achieved, at all commensurate with the 
addition that has thus been made to our burdens ? 
What do we get for the annual expenditure of a 
sum which now (1867) exceeds £800,000? In¬ 
creased happiness and comfort for the poor ? What 
answer do we get from the back slums of our cities, 
and the squalid cottages of our manufacturing vil- 
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lages ? In what degree has this magnificent 
expenditure accomplished any good beyond the 
temporary relief of a class whose pauperism is 
the result of vice, ignorance, and improvidence? 
And where is this expenditure to end ? The very 
endeavour to keep it within hounds is one of the 
most fruitful sources of its increase. Already the 
cost of management exceeds £90,000, or more than 
11 per cent of the total expenditure; and this rate 
goes on increasing with the erection of every new 
poorhouse, and the addition to the staff of officials 
which then becomes necessary.”* "It is now,” 
says Mr Walker of Bowland, the present chairman 
of the Board of Supervision, "a matter of trite 
observation, that all poor-laws have an inherent 
tendency to foster pauperism, to increase the expen¬ 
diture for the relief of the poor, and to deteriorate 
the character of the population among whom the 
law is administered ”f The late Dr Guthrie, 
expressing the belief of many, like him, familiar 
with the haunts and habits, the sins and sorrows, 
of the poor, gave this unhesitating testimony in 
regard to the operation and effects of the present 
poor-law: "I believe it to be one of the greatest 

* * Scotsman * newspaper—Editorial article, 17th Dec. 1867. 

+ Social Science Congress, 1863. 
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curses that ever fell on this country. It is not only 
pauperising the people, it is demoralising them.” 
Thus it appears to be clearly the case that the vast 
expenditure in connection with pauperism, which 
on this account we may well lament and grudge, is 
at once increasing the burden of the poor, and 
embittering the degradation of the poverty it is 
meant to mitigate and remove. 

II. The system is radically wrong, and cannot 
but be productive of evil, of evil only, and that 
continually. The candid admission made by Mr 
Walker of Bowland, that the evils, which his state¬ 
ment already quoted declares to be inherent in all 
poor-laws, can be beneficially checked to any extent 
only by the erection of poorhouses, is of itself a 
sufficient proof of the radical, essential, and incor¬ 
rigible evil of the whole system. If the very light 
that is in it be darkness, how great is that dark¬ 
ness ! If its only possible correction be so utterly 
objectionable, how completely indefensible must 
the system itself be! In the poorhouse all must 
be treated alike, and in point of fact are so. Beyond 
classification into male and female, which, with 
obvious advantages, has also its deplorable draw¬ 
backs, in separating towards the close of their 
earthly pilgrimage old and attached couples—or 
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the temporary separation, in some cases only, of 
the sick and well—distinctive treatment is imprac¬ 
ticable. And is not this its sufficient condem¬ 
nation? The poorhouse may be a necessary and 
suitable test of impostorship, a proper prison for 
the idle vagrant, and the hopelessly debased victims 
of intemperance, vice, and crime. But why associ¬ 
ate with these foul pests and sweepings of society 
the impotent and unfortunate, whom no fault of 
their own has brought to want, and who, though 
deprived in the providence of God of ability to 
work for their daily bread, and of the friendly 
succour of kith and kin, retain a pious frame of 
mind, and a good, honest, virtuous reputation ? The 
simple fact that of necessity these are, and must 
be, treated in the poorhouse even as the others, and 
that the poorhouse, according to the eminent autho¬ 
rity just cited, is the only check on the vicious 
and deteriorating influences of the present poor- 
law, is ample demonstration that that law is bad, 
and that the evils resulting from it cannot be palli¬ 
ated or removed, save by sweeping the law from the 
statute-book. 

The gross injustice of the law, and the manifest 
inconsistency between the principle on which it 
professes to proceed and the mode in which it is 
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practically carried out by means of poorhouses, 
are well and eloquently exposed by Dr Chalmers. 
“ If,” he says, “ a pauper really have the same claim 
in right and equity to relief that a servant has to 
wages, why treat the two claims so differently? 
It seems a strange way of meeting a demand 
for justice, that when a man prefers his claim, he 
must be separated from his house, put into confine¬ 
ment, and subjected to the irksome and gall in g 
restraints of a prison discipline. Such are the 
corrections by which, under a reformed poor-law, 
it is attempted to redress the evils of its former 
administration. The assertion of what their own 
statute-book declares to be right is followed up by 
the same treatment—in kind, at least, if not in 
degree—with the commission of what the same 
statute-book declares to be a wrong. In other words, 
their paupers meet with the same treatment as 
their felons. The same terrors and penalties have 
been devised to prevent the undue multiplication 
of the one class as to prevent the undue multi¬ 
plication of the other class. Lest men should 
perpetrate crimes with an inconvenient frequency, 
jails and gibbets have been erected in all parts of 
the country; and lest men should put forth claims 
(and of that class, too, which they acknowledge to 
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be rightful) with inconvenient frequency—not 
gibbets, but at least houses nearly as repulsive as 
jails have been erected in all parts of the country. 
The truth is, they have been made as repulsive as 
possible, for the very purpose of scaring applicants 
away. It was found of the law in its old state that 
it tended to agrarianism, and would at length have 
obliterated all the fences by which property is 
guarded; and hence a new law which retained the 
old principle, but changed the old practice,—the 
principle being that every human creature in want 
has a right to relief; and the practice being as if, 
though this be a right, it were a wrong thing in 
either man or woman to assert it. And so they 
attempt to steer evenly in this matter by what 
mathematicians would term a compensation of 
errors.” * 

These remarks, applicable originally to the Eng¬ 
lish poor-law, expose with equal pertinence and 
clearness the gross inconsistency that lies at the 
root of the Scottish poor-law, and prove the prin¬ 
ciple on which it is based to be not less indefensible 
in theory, than it is costly and injurious in its 
operation. 

III. To my mind one of the most serious evils 
* Dr Chalmers’s Collected Works, xxi 151. 
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incidental to the poor-law is the silent but sure 
rapidity with which it is working to destroy all 
sympathy between different classes, and so weaken¬ 
ing the foundations on which alone society can be 
comfortably and advantageously maintained. 

I am not unaware that other causes have been 
operating in the same direction. In addition to the 
consequences of free-trade, the change in the 
value of money, and the altered relations of labour 
and capital resulting therefrom, the tide of demo¬ 
cracy, which for many years has been flowing so 
fast, while it has filled the rich with something like 
chagrin, and led them, in too many instances, to set 
their faces like a flint against the poor, has at the 
same time inspired the poor with a consciousness 
of strength, that has, in a manner, lifted them off 
their feet, and emptied them of all sentiments of 
deference and respect towards their superiors in 
rank and station. The game-laws too, or rather 
the novel ways in which many large proprietors of 
land have recently dealt with their preserves of 
game, have produced a much more damaging effect 
on the relations of society than many may allow 
themselves to imagine. I do not think that the 
mere preservation of game has been offensive to 
any considerable portion of the community, or that 
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the public in general have grudged proprietors and 
their friends the manly and healthful recreation 
of sport as it used to be enjoyed in former days. 
But-that game fattened mainly at the tenantry’s 
expense should be cruelly butchered in what are 
called battues , and sent systematically to the market 
—this has entered like iron into the soul of the peo¬ 
ple, and had a most powerful effect in extinguish¬ 
ing the kindly sympathy of class with class. More¬ 
over, the circumstance that the rich, as a rule, do 
not now attend the same church and worship 
within the same walls as the poor, but that frequent 
and prolonged residence in England has led them to 
connect themselves with what the great bulk of the 
community still regard as an alien communion, and 
so interferes with the kindly greetings on Sunday, 
and the friendly intercourse all the week through, 
which of old knit high and low so closely in the 
bonds of mutual esteem, this has also tended most 
decidedly to destroy everything like true and 
hearty sympathy between them. But with all 
these causes operating powerfully in the same 
direction, the poor-law, with its pauperising in¬ 
fluences, has, in my opinion, done more than them 
all to alienate thoroughly class from class, and to 
set them in such hostile array as imperils the very 
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foundations of society. The fountains of charity 
are dried up on the one hand, and the effluence of 
gratitude is checked on the other. Mutual de¬ 
pendence and confidence are destroyed, and instead 
of these essential elements of a nation’s well¬ 
being, distrust and despite are engendered, to the 
detriment of the commonwealth and its dearest 
interests. 

IV. Yet another evil resulting from the poor- 
law i3 the deterioration of the national character. 
A spirit of stout and sturdy independence was 
wont to be one of the most conspicuous and noble 
features of that character. Any one with true 
Scottish blood in his veins would have scorned the 
acceptance of public charity, as at once a personal 
degradation and a brand of disgrace upon his name 
and libeage. Children would have worked day and 
night for their parents, and for their grandfathers 
and grandmothers, rather than that these should 
come upon the parish; and a stem repudiation of 
all meanness and dishonour fired them with that 
undaunted courage, and sustained them in that 
frame of steady persistent perseverance, which 
raised our country so very high among the other 
nations of the earth. Matters in this respect have, 
in the course of'the last five-and-twenty years, 
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changed very signally for the worse. The desertion 
of relations is the rule rather than the exception. 
The desire of honest independence has in great 
measure ceased to animate a large section of the 
population; and not only are the lowest classes of 
society so demoralised and dispirited that a sort of 
settled, sunken, downcast inertness, which accepts 
degradation to the very verge of barbarism without 
a struggle to escape from it, is becoming one of 
their chiefest characteristics, but many in strata 
far above these are losing much of that self-respect, 
without which neither industry nor integrity, truth 
nor honour, courage nor independence, can continue 
to thrive. The class of persons who now are not 
ashamed to appeal to ministers for certificates of 
poverty, in order to obtain exemption from assess¬ 
ments, would astonish all who have not been ob¬ 
serving the deteriorating process which has been 
going on; and their numbers, if correctly ascertained, 
would present the most striking and astounding 
evidence not only of the reality and rapid rate of 
this process, but also of the hosts who through it 
are descending with ever-accelerating speed to the 
dark and dismal gulf of pauperism. 

The evils now mentioned are specimens of the 
baneful influence of the present poor-law, but 
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they do not by any means complete the catalogue 
of noxious results more or less directly traceable 
to it. The question how these evils are to be 
mitigated and removed, forms one of the most 
pressing and important problems which any patriot 
or Christian can set himself to solve. The firm 
hold which the system has acquired, and the costly 
appliances by which it is administered, impart to 
it such an aspect of stability and permanence, that 
the idea of sweeping it away altogether may be 
considered altogether hopeless and utopian. Never¬ 
theless, I have no hesitation in avouching, as my 
deliberate opinion, that nothing short of this con¬ 
summation ought to be the resolute and steady aim 
of every lover of his country, and of all who value 
true religion. I have little faith in mere pallia¬ 
tives or half-measures. Yet in respect of indurated 
evils, and in order to make thorough reform more 
easy by effecting it gradually, it may be expedient, 
perhaps, to resort to some of these in the mean 
time. I do not expect much lasting benefit to 
result from those associations for the improvement 
of the poor which highly patriotic and benev¬ 
olent men have formed in some of our large 
towns, under a deep conviction of the many grow¬ 
ing evils of pauperism, and with a sincere deter- 
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mination to spare neither expense nor trouble to 
extricate the honest poor out of that miserable 
slough. This lack of hopefulness, in regard to the 
efforts of these associations, is not to be ascribed 
so much to anything objectionable in the principle 
upon which they are formed, or to anything faulty 
in the motives with which they are worked, as to 
the utter impossibility of finding for them a fair 
field and scope for free beneficial action, so long 
as the poor-law remains on the statute-book. 
The simultaneous operation of two systems so 
utterly discordant can issue only in collision and 
mischief; and where, side by side with their ma¬ 
chinery, we have moreover a well-organised Chris¬ 
tian congregation earnestly trying also to prevent 
honest industry from sinking into pauperism, the 
overlapping and interference of the various agen¬ 
cies must lead to ultimate aggravation rather than 
abatement of the evil. There are, indeed, certain 
remedial measures which, though they may not 
effect a complete cure, would mitigate consider¬ 
ably the disease of pauperism, and which ought, 
therefore, at once to be tried. The vice of intem¬ 
perance ought to be punished as a crime against 
society. The excessive use of ardent spirits and of 
tobacco, especially by the juvenile part of the pop- 
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illation, ought to be boldly grappled with and re¬ 
strained. There is no more abundant and copious 
source of pauperism and of crime than this. It 
leads to habits of immorality and of reckless self- 
indulgence which utterly enervate its victims, so 
that in the closes and slums of our large towns 
the population is becoming dwarfed, stunted, and 
diseased, both in body and mind, to an ex¬ 
tent that, under the present system of things, 
incapacitates them for anything but lower and 
lower degradation. The gain to the revenue from 
these practices, which blinds so many of our states¬ 
men to their evils, and which leads the public to 
believe that, without the excise duties yielded by 
them, the country could not keep itself from bank¬ 
ruptcy, is false alike in reality and appearance. 
The apparent gain is far more than counter¬ 
balanced by the numerous exactions, both general 
and local, which the people of this country have 
to pay in consequence of the pauperism and crime 
which result directly from intemperance; and no¬ 
thing but advantage and profit, as well in a mone¬ 
tary as in a moral point of view, could ensue from 
the instant abolition of drunkenness, if that end 
could only by any means be attained. The im¬ 
provement of the dwellings of the people, which 
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are still in many parts both of town and country 
a disgrace to our vaunted civilisation, and the 
enforcement of effective sanitary measures, which 
ought to be the great aim and business of Govern¬ 
ment at the present day, would tend indirectly to 
reduce pauperism as well as disease and vice 
generally. 

But with all these expedients, that might be use¬ 
ful in so far lessening the enormity of the evil, I am 
satisfied that the only thorough cure for pauperism 
in its most degrading forms, and the only reason¬ 
able and Christian mode of dealing with and caring 
for ihe poor, is to be found in the gentle ministra¬ 
tions of religion, bringing the power of Christian 
charity to bear, through adequate organisation, on 
every individual case. I have not the vestige of 
the shado.w of a doubt that, with even the present 
imperfect development of Christian life and love 
in the country, the benevolence of the Churches, 
if properly systematised and directed, is amply 
sufficient to provide for all the wants of all the 
poor. Notwithstanding all the hardness of heart 
and coldness of feeling engendered towards them 
by compulsory assessments for their support, there 
is still, deep down in the bosoms of all classes, a 
copious and exhaustless fountain of sympathy for 
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the poor. Not in vain has the Psalmist told us of 
the blessedness of him that considereth the poor. 
Not in vain has Jesus told us the matchless parable 
of the Good Samaritan; and recounting, in connec¬ 
tion with the scene of final judgment, acts of kind¬ 
ness done to the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the 
naked, the sick, and such as were in prison, added 
words that go home to the heart with electric force, 
“ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Not in vain has His recorded declaration, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive,” been echoed 
in the well-known words of Shakespeare:— 

“ The quality of mercy is not strained’; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed— 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes.” 

The rich would rejoice, as a rule, if trustworthy 
and discreet almoners could be found to dispense 
their benefactions to the poor—or if, without the 
disturbing interference of hard and rigid public 
agencies that prevent their gifts from effecting any 
real good, they could find their way to the homes 
of the poor, and “ visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction.” The charities of poor to poor, 
as sung by^Monckton Milnes, though so far stinted 
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in their flow by the poor-law, are still a great and 
glorious reality:— 

“ There is a thought so purely blest, 

That to its use I oft repair, 

When evil breaks my spirit’s rest, 

And pleasure is but varied care : 

A thought to gild the stormiest skies, 

To deck with flowers the bleakest moor,— 

A thought whose home is paradise— 

The charities of poor to poor. 

It were not for the rich to blame,’ 

If they, whom fortune seems to scorn, 

Should vent their ill-content and shame 
On others less or more forlorn; 

But, that the veriest needs of life 
Should be dispensed with freer hand 
Than all their stores and treasures rife, 

Is not for them to understand. 

To give the stranger’s children bread, 

Of your precarious board the spoil— 

To watch your helpless neighbour’s bed, 

And sleepless meet the morrow’s toil; 

The gifts, not proffer’d once alone, 

The daily sacrifice of years,— 

And when all else to give is gone, 

The precious gifts of love and tyears! ” 

These emotions and these acts of charity are a clear 
testimony that there is no need of establishing by 
statute the fallacious principle that the poor have 
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an inherent and legal right to relief from the rich. 
There is no foundation in reason or in Scripture for 
such a right. Its enactment is not less injurious 
eventually to the poor than it is dangerous to the 
State that recognises it. But it is quite super¬ 
fluous, as well as most foolish and hurtful, to enact 
it in any country like ours. The natural compas¬ 
sion for the poor which animates every Christian 
heart, and influences every ingenuous mind, is able 
as it is willing to meet all their wants—and on 
nothing else have they any claim. God has im¬ 
planted it there for their behoof. He stimulates it 
into vigorous action by the word and example of 
Jesus Christ; and any device or arrangement of 
man’s that either ignores or supersedes His ordi¬ 
nance, is absolutely certain, as the poor-law does, 
to prove an utter failure and mistake, and to be 
productive of incalculable mischief. 

The question remains, however, How is this com¬ 
passion to be so largely elicited; and how, in the 
complicated circumstances of the country, are its 
benefactions to be so prudently and methodically 
dispensed that, while pauperism is repressed, honest 
and unavoidable poverty shall be ministered to in 
a way consistent with the maintenance of a virtuous 
and honourable self-respect on the part of the poor ? 
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This question will at once be perceived and acknow¬ 
ledged to be one of no small difficulty. 

I have no difficulty in regard to the main point, 
which is, that the Christian Church, through its 
different members and by its ordinary organisation, 
is the best and most effectual agency for the ad¬ 
ministration of charity to the poor. Neither have 
I any doubt as to this, that the system of endowed 
territorial work is by far the best form of ecclesias¬ 
tical organisation for discharging this as well as 
every other function of the Church. That the dif¬ 
ferent sections of the Presbyterian Church in Scot¬ 
land are strong enough and rich enough to be able, 
if duly organised on this principle, to undertake the 
care of all the poor in the land, is also a fact too 
obvious to require proof. Nay, were it not that a 
feeling of injustice might, in that case, leaven and 
perhaps sour the minds of some of her members, 
I hesitate not to say that the Church of Scotland, 
as at present constituted, might, except in a small 
minority of her parishes, undertake, with infinite 
advantage to the community and no little profit to 
herself, the undivided charge of the poor. In a 
parish containing even ten thousand inhabitants, I 
should esteem it no grievous burden for a congre¬ 
gation including more than two thousand communi- 
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cants to charge itself with the sole responsibility 
of caring for all the poor of the parish; and I do 
not think it would be very difficult, with such an 
agency at command, provided only one were let 
alone, to care for the poor at much less cost, and 
in a way much more satisfactory and beneficial, 
than boards and inspectors can ever be expected 
to do. The profit of such work to a congregation 
would be as great as the gain by it to the public. 
The day is past and gone when Christian men and 
women can afford or be permitted to entertain the 
old idea that their only function is, at the most, to 
attend church, to hear sermons, to partake of the 
sacraments, and to exact service out of the minister. 
Their duty is to work for Christ in the world. They 
are “the salt of the earth.” They are “the light of 
the world” “Pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is this, To visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world.” And just as the Church 
rises to a proper conception of this, and realises and 
discharges its duty in this respect, will it flourish 
and spread, and prove a shelter and a blessing to 
the land in which it is planted. 

What, therefore, I deem essential to the true well¬ 
being of the Church, and to the prosperity, if not 
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the very safety and existence of the country, is 
that the Church, on the one hand, should forthwith 
organise a system of endowed territorial work 
adequate to the wants of the whole population; 
and that the nation, on the other hand, should 
adopt the high aim and distinct object of dispens¬ 
ing, as soon as possible, with the system of legal 
and compulsory relief that dislocates society, de¬ 
grades the poor, and propagates pauperism. 

It will not do to dismiss this idea as Quixotic 
and impracticable. It may not be easy to carry it 
into practical operation at any time. In the face 
of all the adverse circumstances that now beset 
the way, its early and complete realisation may not 
be matter of sanguine expectation. But if the ob¬ 
ject be right—and it is so—then it is right to plead 
and to labour for its accomplishment in the face of 
all that be against it; and none but those who know 
something of the faith that can remove mountains, 
or who have studied with more than ordinary acu¬ 
men the complex course of human affairs, can have 
any idea how mightily the achievement of the most 
difficult object is helped by its steady contemplation 
by the mind, and the fervent aspiration of the heart 
towards it, as right and good in the sight of God. 
Were the heart of the Church and the nation at one 
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as to this, the end I have indicated would soon be 
attained. 

The Church of Scotland, as I have in a previous 
lecture shown, has, during the last quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, done not a little to accomplish her part of this 
work. By steady perseverance in the same course, 
by increased liberality, by keeping in the good old 
paths of sound and simple doctrine, and by culti¬ 
vating, so far as is consistent with her principles, 
the utmost eonciliatoriness towards all Christians 
in the country who do not now adhere to her com¬ 
munion, she may, by the gradual extension of her 
own system, and by ultimate amalgamation with 
others, present a complete organisation for the na¬ 
tion, adequate to the care of all its poverty, and 
competent to check the spread of national immor¬ 
ality and ungodliness. 

The nation, on her part, should carefully avoid the 
ill-advised adoption of such a policy regarding the re¬ 
lations of Church and State as may interfere with the 
speediest and fullest development of such a system 
as this; and setting before her, as a distinct object 
of vital importance, the speedy abandonment of the 
mischievous principle which has vested in criminal 
poverty a right to feed on the private property of 
the well-doing and industrious, she should, in the 
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mean time, strenuously promote all such measures 
as are fitted to diminish the gross intemperance 
which, more than any other auxiliary, aids the pre¬ 
sent poor-law in multiplying paupers. 

In this way let a system of complete and thorough 
endowed territorial work embrace the length and 
breadth of the land,—let the Church, organised to 
this extent, and rendered equal to all her duties, 
receive from the nation the sole charge of the poor, 
and it is not a mere dream of heated enthusiasm— 
it is a firm conviction, based on fair experiment in 
particular cases, as well as consistent with a rea¬ 
sonable view of human nature and of God’s moral 
government of the world—that the Church so con¬ 
structed and so engaged would reach a pitch of 
prosperity unparalleled at any previous period of her 
history; and that the nation, not only disburdened 
of the curse of pauperism, but cured of many other 
loathsome diseases that breed every evil as well as 
pauperism, would become the paragon of peoples, 
the envy and example of all lands. 

a From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad; 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

• • • • • • • 
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0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil! 

For whom my warmest wish to heaven is sent! 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And 0! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 

Then howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace shall rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved i8le. ,, 
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A. 

(Seepage 7.) 

Jam de sacerdotio breviter sic habendum, finem et usum 
ejus esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sancti- 
tate sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat 
justa maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus 
est; ut nobis favorem comparet saeerdos ad placandam 
iram ipsius Dei, piaculum intervenire necesse est. Quare 
ut hoc munus impleret Christus, cum sacrificio in 
medium prodire oportuit, nam et sub Lege sacerdotii fas 
non erat sanctuarium ingredi absque sanguine; ut scirent 
fideles, quamvis saeerdos interpositus esset deprecator, 
non posse tamen Deum propitiari, nisi expiatis peccatis. 
Qua de re prolixe Apostolus disputat in epistola ad Heb- 
rseos a septimo capite fere ad finem usque decimL 
Summa tamen hue redit, nonnisi in Christum competere 
sacerdotii honorem, quia sacrificio mortis suae reatum 
nostrum delevit, et satisfecit pro peccatis. Quanti 
vero momenti res sit, ex solenni illo Dei jure jurando, 
quod absque poenitentia prolatum est, monemur. “ Tu es 
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sacerdos in aetemum secundum ordinem Melehi8edech. ,, 
Sancire enim haud dubie voluit caput illud, in quo 
precipuum salutis nostras cardinem yerti sciebat. Neque 
enim, ut dictum est, nobis aut precibus nostris ad Deum 
patet accessus, nisi purgatis inquinamentis nos sacerdos 
sanctificet, gratiamque nobis obtineat, a qua nos scelerum 
nostrorum et vitiorum arcet immundities. Ita videmus a 
morte Christi incipiendum esse, ut ad nos perveniat 
sacerdotii ejus efficacia et utilitas. Hinc sequitur aeter- 
num esse deprecatorem, cujus patrocinio favorem conse- 
quimur. Unde rursus oritur non modo precandi fiducia, 
sed etiam tranquillitas piis conscientiis; dum in patqr- 
nam Dei indulgentiam tuto recumbant, certoque persuasae 
sunt ei placere quicquid per Mediatorem consecratum est. 
Quum vero sub Lege victimas ex pecudibus offerri sibi 
Deus jusserit, diversa et nova in Christo fuit ratio, ut 
idem esset hostia qui sacerdos, quia nec alia pro peccatis 
idonea satisfactio reperiri potuerit, nec quisquam tanto 
honore dignus qui Deo unigenitum filium offerret. Jam 
sacerdotis personam sustinet Christus, non modo ut 
aetema reconciliationis lege pattern nobis faventem ac 
propitium reddat, sed etiam ut nos adsiscat in societatem 
tanti honoris. Nam qui in nobis polluti sumus, in ipso 
tamen sacerdotes, offerimus nos et nostra aunia Deo, 
ccelestumque sanctuarium libere ingredimur, ut grata 
sint ac boni odoris in conspectu Dei quae a nobis pro- 
veniunt sacrificia precum et laudis. Atque hue usque 
se extendit illud Christi dictum. “ Propter eos sanctifico 
meipsum;” quia sanctitate ejus perfusi quatenus nos 
secum Patri dicavit (qui alioqui feetemus us coram eo) 
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tanquam pari et mundi, imo etiam sacri, placemus. Hue 
pertinet unctio sanctuarii, cujus mentio fit apud Danielem. 
Notanda enim est antithesis inter hanc unctionem et 
illam umbratilem quae tunc in nsu fuerat, acsi diceret 
Angelas, discassis ambris in Christi persona claram fore 
sacerdotiam. Quo magis detestabile est eorum commen- 
tum qoi non contenti Christi sacerdotio, seipsos ad earn 
mactandum ingerere ansi sunt, quod tentator qaotidie in 
Papata, abi missa censetar immolatio ChristL—Calvini 
Institutio, ii. 15, 16. 


B. 

(Seepage 8.) 

“ I do not see that sacerdotalism, as connected with 
the Christian ministry, has the least germ in the New 
Testament. When the Holy Ghost is setting forth the 
dignity of Christian ministers by describing their duties, 
they are spoken of by various figures. For their tender¬ 
ness, they are called shepherds ; for their vigilance, they 
are called watchmen ; for their patience, they are called 
fishermen; for their diligence, they are called labourers; 
for their faithfulness, they are called stewards; and for 
their dignity, they are called ambassadors. But they are 
never in one single instance called priests. The Greek 
word tcpcvs is never used. It is never applied to a New 
Testament pastor. Why, then, is the word not used? 
Because it is not wanted; because the New Testament 
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pastor has very different duties to perform than to he 
offering up propitiatory sacrifices. This is very sugges¬ 
tive. St Paul in a single passage puts the priests under 
the law, and the pastor under the Gospel, in juxtaposi¬ 
tion, and says, ‘Do ye not know that they which 
minister about holy things live of the things of the 
temple; and they which wait at the altar are partakers 
with the altar 1 * Even so hath the Lord ordained that 
‘ they who preach the Gospel should live upon the Gos¬ 
pel. 1 St Paul tells us that the priest who ‘ waited on 
the altar* had a claim to live on the altar. He was 
entitled to a maintenance because he waited on the 
altar. So the Lord hath ordained that the New Testa¬ 
ment pastor should have a maintenance for the work that 
He has given him to do, and that is, to ‘ preach the 
Gospel. 1 ”—The Christian Ministry. By the Rev. Canon 
Bardsley, M.A. 

“ All such priests as pretend to be Christ’s successors 
in making a sacrifice of Him are His most heinous and 
horrible adversaries.”—Cranmer. 

“ The place of the true minister is to follow John the 
Baptist, who, as he fulfilled his course, said, Whom 
think ye that I am? 1 am not He. But behold there 
cometh one after me, whose shoes of His feet I am not 
worthy to loose. 9 It is not for nothing that that saying 
of John the Baptist has been five times reported in the 
New Testament, once by every evangelist, and in the 
Acts too. It was used on three different occasions for 
certain, by the Baptist; probably (from the words in 
Acts, xiii. 25, ‘ he used to say *) it was frequently on his 
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lips. But has it not a meaning ? Surely it is not a 
mere chance expression of humility, that has come down 
from the greatest prophet, except the Lord Jesus, that 
woman ever bore! In the mouth of an Israelite, the 
i loosing of the shoe* cannot be without meaning. He 
who took his neighbour'8 shoe in Israel, took his right to 
marry , or took his right to redeem . .Who will not see 
how significant these words are in the mouth of such a 
one as John the Baptist ? He was a bom priest , of the 
purest origin; his father, Zacharias, of the house of 
Abia; his mother, of the daughters of Aaron, her very 
name identical with that of Aaron’s wife. A bom priest 
of purest origin; a born redeemer of Israel. Such was 
John the Baptist. And where did he spend his life ? 
In the temple ? At the altar ? In the synagogue ? In 
the place which the Lord had chosen out of all the tribes 
of Israel to put His name there ? Ho such thing. We 
never find him in the temple in the whole course of his 
life . Ho sacrifice of his is recorded, except the sacrifice 
of his own life. In the wilderness, by the banks of the 
Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance, pointing 
to the Bridegroom, to the Lamb of God—this was the 
place and this the manner of the last great prophet, the 
last great priest , that the old dispensation ever saw. 
‘ Whom think ye that lam? I am not He. I baptise 
with water; but I am not the Bridegroom; I cannot 
redeem . He that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes of His feet I am not worthy to loose / In 
John the Baptist the law and the prophets gave up 
their priesthood to Him who now appeareth within the 
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vail. ‘ If He were on earth, even He would not he a 
priest; and there shall be no man in the tabernacle of 
the congregation, while He goeth in, until He come out, 1 
we know not how soon. Now is our day of atonement. 
We have an altar; but it is the place of the ashes, the 
place called Golgotha, the hill outside Jerusalem, the 
standing-place of the cross of Christ. ‘ Let us go ’ 
thither, not only to eat (which of itself will not avail 
us), but ‘ that we also may die with Him.’ So may we 
be partakers of His sufferings. So shall we become 
partakers of His kingdom. And then, ‘ unto Him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God and His 
Father: to Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. Amen.’ ”—Church Association Tracts, Ho. VIII. 


C. 


{See page 9.) 

“ It is among the most common, and certainly not the 
least dangerous, of the mistakes of the present day, to 
identify the Church with the clergy, as though the laity 
were not to the full as much one of its constituent parts. 
If you gather the popular opinion from the popular dis¬ 
course, you must conclude that the Church is regarded 
as a corporation made up of bishops, priests, and dea¬ 
cons, but including absolutely none who do not bear 
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one of these titles ! Our common forms of speech both 
encourage and prove the mistake; for we speak of a 
man as designed for the Church when preparing for the 
clerical profession, and as entering the Church when he 
takes holy orders; and if it were a mere verbal inaccu¬ 
racy, it might he scarcely worth our while to point out 
and correct it. But there is a vast deal more than im¬ 
propriety of speech; for, from talking of the Church as 
though composed wholly of the clergy, men come practi¬ 
cally to forget that it is composed equally of the laity; 
and when once this is forgotten, their own duties will he 
foigotten, and we shall hear of laymen coming forward 
in support of the Church, just as though they were the 
generous and chivalrous defenders of a cause which had 
no claims on their succour, in place of being hound hy 
their own position and their own vows to uphold that of 
which they are sworn members. 

“ The thing, therefore, of which we would remind you 
is, that I did not enter the Church when I took holy 
orders and the bishop set me solemnly apart to minister 
in the sanctuary. I entered the Church when my parents 
and sponsors brought me to the priest, and he baptised 
me in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and I have never been made more actually a 
member of the Christian Church than I was then. And 
though ordination, with its mysterious sacredness, gave 
me special duties to perform in the Church, on which, 
otherwise, I could not have entered, yet it did not, it 
could not, engraft me more thoroughly into the Church, 
nor give me a stronger fellowship than I already pos- 
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sessed. It follows, therefore, that every one of you (if 
he have duly received Christian baptism) is as actually 
a member of the Church as myself, who have been ap¬ 
pointed to minister in holy things. I am indeed a 
minister of the Church, but not on that account more a 
member of the Church than any of those among whom I 
officiate. And so soon as you possess yourself of this, 
the correct, the simple idea of the Church, you must 
perceive the propriety of designating the Christian com¬ 
munity as a 1 kingdom of priests/ or a ‘ royal priest¬ 
hood/ We are not speaking of what that community 
may be by practice , but only of what it is by profession ; 
what it ought to be, and what it would be, if it acted 
faithfully up to the obligations taken on itself. When 
settled in Canaan, the Jews were far enough from prov¬ 
ing their right to the title. They turned aside to false 
gods, and dishonoured, in place of magnifying, the 
name of Jehovah. But supposing them to have been a 
nation of righteous men, not only outwardly in covenant 
with God, but consecrated in heart to His service, then 
it is easy to perceive that they would have stood to all 
surrounding countries in the very position in which the 
tribe of Levi stood to themselves; they would have been 
witnesses for the Almighty to the rest of the world, 
standing in the midst of the vast temple of the earth, 
instructing the ignorant in the mysteries of truth. And 
as the family of Aaron officiated in the presence of the 
children of Israel, directing and upholding the true 
worship of God, and delivering intimations of His will, 
so would the children of Israel as a body have officiated 
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in the presence of the whole heathen world, and their 
land would have been as an altar whence pure incense 
went up in the sight of the other tribes of humankind. 
Thus would they have been a nation as manifestly set 
apart and devoted to God as the tribe invested with the 
Levitical priesthood, discharging to all the inhabitants 
of the earth the mighty functions of a teacher and a 
guide. And all we ask of you is, whether, if the Jews 
had assumed this position—a position for which they 
were designed by God, and into which He strove to lead 
them—they would not have been what was promised as 
the reward of their obedience, ‘ a royal priesthood ’ or 
‘ kingdom of priests * 1 

“ But what the Jewish nation might have been, that 
may the Christian Church be ; yea, and that would it be, 
if its every member acted up to the vows which were 
made at his baptism. Let a parish of nominal Chris¬ 
tians be converted into a parish of real Christians, so 
that there should not be one within its circuit who did 
not adorn the doctrines of the Gospel, and what should 
we have but a parish of priests to the high and living 
God ? We call it a parish of priests, because we know 
full well that it would be as a kind of little sanctuary in 
the midst of the country or city, which might elsewhere 
have been deformed by great ignorance and profligacy. 
Just as in the midst of this parish itself would rise its 
church, more sacred than any other structure, so would 
the parish stand in the midst of surrounding parishes, a 
holier spot, and fuller of the presence of Deity ! There, 
as fresh lessons in the truths of religion would be con- 
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tinually delivered to the dwellers in that parish from 
their own pulpit, by their own priests, so would these 
dwellers themselves be examples and instructors to all 
by whom they were encompassed, and thus practically 
discharge a noble portion of the ministerial office. There 
would be no trenching upon the functions which belong 
exclusively to the men who have been ordained to the 
service of the temple; but, nevertheless, there would be 
that full and thorough exhibition of Christianity, which 
is among the most powerful of preaching, of that noble 
presentation of every energy to God, which is far above 
the costliest of sacrifices and burnt-offerings. Without 
dealing in exaggerated terms, we do not hesitate to de¬ 
clare of a parish thus described, that it would be as an 
altar, or rather a shrine, from which would issue divine 
messages to every neighbouring district ; and that every 
dweller in this parish, seeing that his individual piety 
contributed to the general demonstration of godliness, 
might be regarded as standing at a shrine with all the 
insignia and all the solemnities of a priesthood. Such 
would be the aspect and bearing of a whole parish of 
real Christians—of men, that is, who felt (for this is the 
simple account of the matter) that, as members of the 
Christian Church,, they were bound to be to the rest of 
mankind exactly what the ministers of Christ were to 
them. 

“ And you will easily see, that in passing from a parish 
to a nation, we introduce no change into our argument; 
we only enlarge its application. For a kingdom is to 
other kingdoms what a parish is to other parishes. We 
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cannot tell you what a spectacle it would be in the 
midst of the earth, if any one people, as a body, acted 
up to the principles and fulfilled the vows of Christian- 
ity; but we are sure that no better title than that of the 
text could be given to such a people. You know that, 
however the influences of Christianity may have been 
counteracted by the corruptions of the nature with which 
they have to deal, they are admirably calculated to pro¬ 
mote personal happiness, so that if they always had full 
scope, they would banish all discord and rancour, cover¬ 
ing the land with peaceful and contented families. It 
seems to us impossible that a thoroughly Christian 
nation should do otherwise than advance with extraor¬ 
dinary speed to the very summit of prosperity : for, 
having in itself none of v those causes of weakness and 
dissension which must exist where vice pervades great 
masses of a population, it would concentrate its un¬ 
broken energies on every undertaking; and seeking al¬ 
ways the guidance of God, and venturing upon nothing 
in its own strength, would never be engaged in what 
might issue disastrously. The prosperity of the kingdom 
would immediately draw upon it the notice of the whole 
world, and then would Christianity, the producing cause 
of its prosperity, become the object of universal atten¬ 
tion. The men of other lands would observe with 
amazement and admiration what a charter of the purest 
liberty had been framed from the Bible; what a high¬ 
road to all that is stable in civil institutions, splendid in 
national greatness, beautiful in domestic relations, had 
been formed by those who walked only by the light of 
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God’s Word. It would therefore come to pass that the 
nation in question would be as a temple to all surround¬ 
ing tribes, and that the result would be the same as 
though from the east and the west, from the north and 
the south, men flocked to its portals that they might re¬ 
ceive instruction from a consecrated priesthood. Neither 
is it only through the example they would give, and 
the exhibition they would present, of the beneficial 
power of Christianity, that the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try would be as priests of the Most High. You cannot 
doubt that such a nation as we have described would be 
in the largest sense a missionary nation, and that its 
ruling desire would be to procure admission for the 
Gospel into all the districts of the earth. Conscious of 
the inestimable blessings which Christianity has pro¬ 
vided for their own families, and moved by a sense of 
freely giving what they had freely received, this nation 
would not send forth a single ship on any enterprise of 
commerce without making it a vehicle for transmitting 
the principles of religion. And as the stately thing 
8 wept the waters to freight itself with the produce of 
far-off climes, it would carry the sowers of that seed of 
life, which is to restore the verdure to a fallen creation! 

“ We are not aware that we in the least degree over¬ 
draw the picture of the conduct of the people among 
whom godliness should universally prevail. We intro¬ 
duce no feature which would not be brought, as we 
think, into the sketch of every painter who knows what 
Christianity is, and who supposes it throned in every 
household and in every heart. And if you combine 
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these features, you will find no more appropriate title 
than that furnished by the text, of - the people whose 
portraiture the combination would give. Oh, we again 
say of the land in whose every habitation the religion of 
Jesus had thorough dominion, that it would be as a 
great temple in the midst of the earth, in whose recesses 
God visibly dwelt, and from whose altars ascended 
flames which fixed the gaze of the men of other tribes! 
If you could occupy that land with the walls of one 
mighty sanctuary, and crown them with a dome whose 
space should be that of the overarching sky, and bring 
within them the mysterious Shekinah that hallowed the 
structure which Solomon reared, it would not be so sub¬ 
lime an edifice, and so manifest an indwelling of Deity, 
as when the temple is built of all the hearts in a land, 
and the Most High shrines Himself in the secrecies of 
every spirit. And what shall we say of the dwellers in 
such a land 1—of those who inhabit that temple which, 
as it were, they constitute, serving God with all the 
assiduousness of heartfelt and unwearied devotion, and 
acting in their every proceeding on the principles of 
religion ? They are as stewards of the mysteries of the 
kingdom, and dispense the law and publish the pro¬ 
clamation ; they are earnest in imparting the privileges 
they enjoy, and desirous to show their gratitude by en¬ 
larging, if possible, the kingdom of the Redeemer. They 
are as ministers of the faith, and spread far and wide 
the offer of salvation; and thus they are fulfilling to 
surrounding nations the very office which is fulfilled to 
themselves by those whose special business it is to teach 
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in their churches. They are keeping up a sacred fire 
on the altar, that those sitting in darkness may see a 
great light; they are blowing the silver trumpet of the 
jubilee, that those ready to perish may hear of deliver¬ 
ance ; they are offering themselves a living sacrifice to 
the Almighty, that pagans may learn to cast their idols 
to the moles and to the bats. And what, then, is to be 
said of them, but that their practical Christianity has 
thus turned their country into one magnificent sanctu¬ 
ary, from whose pulpit the Gospel summons goes forth 
to all the ends of the earth, and whose walls so echo the 
praises of the Saviour that distant islands are roused by 
the symphony 1 What is to be said, but that in them 
are fulfilled the words of God by the mouth of the 
apostle, and that they are emphatically 1 a royal priest¬ 
hood/ or a € kingdom of priests 9 1 ”—Eev. Henry Mel- 
vill, B.D.; Sermon on 1 Peter, ii. 9. 


D. 

(Seepage 44.) 

“ But whatever was the constitution under which the 
Church of Scotland was placed, it is very evident that it 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, independent. It 
looked to no foreign Church as entitled to direct the faith 
of those whom it had received into its communion; and, 
cut off from much intercourse with the rest of the world, 
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it long escaped the error into which Christians in other 
parts of Europe had unhappily fallen. 

" From the scanty records to which access can now be 
obtained, it seems highly probable that it preserved a 
purity of doctrine and an energy of discipline eminently 
calculated to secure the great ends for which revelation 
was given; that, accommodating itself to the varying 
situation of its members, it earnestly enforced the funda¬ 
mental principles of morality, endeavoured to check the 
vices and to soften the manners which too universally 
prevailed; that, grateful for the protection of Govern¬ 
ment, for the civil rights which it early obtained, it 
laboured to cement the social union, to facilitate the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, and to promote that submission 
to lawful authority which, before its establishment, had, 
by discontent or ambition, been so often refused.”— 
Cook’s Reformation: Introductory Chapter, referring to 
“ Bede, lib. iii.; David Buchanan’s Preface to Knox’s 
History; Sibbald’s History of Fife.” 


E. 

(Seepage 58). 

“ The Church is said to have anciently possessed one 
half of the whole property of the kingdom. The real 
property of Scotland now amounts to upwards of ten 
millions annually : had the Church’s proportion of this 
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kept pace in value with the laity’s, it would be five mil¬ 
lions. Let us reduce our estimate to two millions and a 
half, and then see how this might have been used for the 
three great objects contemplated by the Eeformers. The 
stipends of the thousand ministers of the Church of 
Scotland amount to about ,£200,000. But the scheme 
of the Eeformers, being national, must embrace all the 
clergy in the kingdom; so that we have to support three 
thousand ministers, with stipends amounting to <£600,000. 
To this must be added a sum sufficient to build and up¬ 
hold churches, to build and uphold manses, to provide 
glebes, to reward high services rendered to religion,— 
so that altogether <£1,000,000 would be required for 
this purpose. The present* assessment for the poor 
amounts to about £650,000; but with such an enor¬ 
mous fund at our disposal we can afford to be liberal, 
and may therefore set apart £750,000 for the sustenance 
of our pauper population. An equal sum might be ex¬ 
pended on a widely-spread and liberally-endowed system 
of education. Thus, for £2,500,000 annually, might all 
our ecclesiastical, educational, and pauper establishments 
be maintained, and that on a much more munificent foot¬ 
ing than at present. We may safely conclude that the 
property of the ancient Church, if it had been properly 
preserved, would have amounted to more than this, and 
that thus the scheme of the authors of the ‘ Book of 
Discipline 1 would have been abundantly carried out, 
and the community saved from three of the heaviest 
taxes which now press upon it. The Gospel would be 
* 1859 . 
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preached, our children educated, our poor provided for, 
without cost. No one would lose anything; only some 
of our great proprietors would never have possessed their 
extensive domains. Some great lords would be hut 
country gentlemen with small estates, untroubled with 
dreams about nobility ; and others might rejoice in an¬ 
cient titles, but lack the broad acres which now give 
them support. Public officers, and not private factors, 
would be lifting the rents of our ancient monasteries; 
and yet the present holders could not be said to have 
lost what, according to our supposition, they never pos¬ 
sessed. The community would have reaped, as it ought 
to have done, the benefit of the Church’s accumulated 
wealth. 

“ The same agencies which deposited the endowments 
of the Roman hierarchy are operating still; and if suffi¬ 
cient time be allowed, the accumulation will again be¬ 
come equally great. Men are every now and then dying 
and leaving money to build a church, to found an hospital, 
to endow a school. The funds thus devoted must go on 
increasing—they cannot decrease; and we can contem¬ 
plate the time when our ecclesiastical, educational, and 
pauper establishments will be sustained by this source 
alone, without need of assessments. How sad if the few 
were again to sweep away the wealth thus slowly accu¬ 
mulated for the benefit of the many! ”—Dr Cunningham’s 
Church History of Scotland, voL i. p. 367, 368. 
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F. 


{See page 67). 

The following is the number of parishes comprehended 
in the Church of Scotland, as at 15th February 1875, on 
which day three were added to the list, which is being 
augmented at the rate of about fifteen a-year, under the 
provisions of the Act 7 & 8 Viet. c. 44. 

1. Original parishes (whereof 6 are collegiate charges, having 

each 2 churches and district congregations—viz., Ayr, 
Hamilton, Campbelton, Inverary, St Andrews, and 
Cupar), . . . . . . 924 

Parliamentary parishes, . . . .39 

New endowed parishes, . . . .211 

Total number of parishes at 15th Feb. 1875, 1174 

2. Number of presbyteries, . . . .84 

Presbytery of Glasgow has largest number of par¬ 
ishes—viz., . . .64 

„ Burravoe has the smallest—viz., . 4 

Seven presbyteries have 6 each—viz., Forres, Naim, 
Tongue, Uist, Lewis, Lerwick, and Olnafirth. 

Average number of parishes in a presbytery (very 
nearly), . . . . . .14 

3. Number of synods, . . . . .16 

The largest number of presbyteries in a synod is 
8. Two synods,—viz., 1, Glasgow and Ayr; 
and 2, Aberdeen,—have this number. The 
smallest number is 3. Five have this number 
—viz., 1, Galloway; 2, Ross ; 3, Sutherland and 
Caithness; 4, Orkney ; and 5, Shetland. 

Average number of presbyteries in a synod, . 5 
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4. Number of chapels connected with Church of Scot¬ 
land, ...... 172 

Number of preaching and mission stations, . . 71 

243 

Add to these, number of parishes as above, . .1174 

Parishes, chapels, and preaching and mission sta¬ 
tions, at 15th Feb. 1875, . . . .1417 


G. 

(Seepage 100.) 

“That the working of the Voluntary system is only 
and uniformly evil, is, of course, not maintained; nei¬ 
ther is it meant for a moment to deny that there are 
many unendowed ministers who are as free from the 
subserviency and ambition which the system is supposed 
to cherish as the best of their more favoured brethren. 
The temptations to these things which the Voluntary 
system presents, though urgent, are not insurmountable; 
nor can it reasonably excite surprise, though high Chris¬ 
tian principle should enable a man to overcome them, or 
though auspicious circumstances should intercept him 
from their influence. Some Dissenting ministers possess 
private endowments, which isolate them in some measure 
from the temptations incident to their position; others 
have bonds for stipends, which place them in a similar 
situation; a third class are the pastors of old and flour¬ 
ishing congregations, where respect for the minister, and 
regular payment of seat-rents, have descended as an heir- 
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loom from generation to generation; whilst a fourth, 
who enjoy none of these advantages, possess an ample 
compensation for them in those commanding powers of 
mind and eloquence which, in the rare instances in which 
they are found, are certain to beget in a people an honest 
pride in the superior talents of their minister, and to 
protect him from their caprice, by insuring him, at any 
time, ‘ a new situation and an adequate stipend.* Al¬ 
together, there are many conceivable causes by which 
the evils of the. Voluntary system may, in particular 
cases, be neutralised or mitigated. And our position, 
therefore, that it is in the main a system pregnant with 
vast evil to the clergy and the Church, is in no degree 
disproved by the fact, which we are most ready and 
happy to acknowledge, that there are among all sections 
of Evangelical Dissenters many ministers who not only 
adorn their sacred profession by their sterling worth and 
unostentatious usefulness, but live apparently in inde¬ 
pendent and amicable intercourse with their flocks, 
grow in the attachment and reverence of their people as 
they grow old in their service, and are * followed to the 
grave by their respectful and fervent regret.* 

“ Instances of occasional or frequent superiority to the 
temptations of the system are, however, no proof either 
of the non-existence or of the impotency of these temp¬ 
tations. And it may still be true, as a matter of history, 
that its operation on the character of the clergy and the 
interests of pure religion is substantially and upon the 
whole unfavourable.** — Lectures on Civil Establish¬ 
ments, No. VII., by the Eev. J. McCulloch, D.D. 

U 
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H. 

{Seepage 106.) 

The facts mentioned as to the migration of chapels in 
Liverpool sounded so startling to some of those who heard 
this lecture, that at its close several of them, including a 
minister who for some years had laboured in Liverpool, 
waited upon me to express the difficulty they had in 
believing them, and their anxiety to know whether I 
had exercised sufficient care in sifting my information 
respecting them. I was able at once to satisfy them that 
what I had stated was given on the competent authority 
of the Rev. A. Hume, LL.D., D.C.L., who, on the 8th 
October 1869, read an interesting paper on “ The 
Church’s Work in large Towns” before the Liverpool 
Congress, in which these facts were set forth in detail. 
As the facts are important, and throw a flood of light on 
the inherent character and tendencies of Voluntaryism, 
it may be useful and interesting to append here Dr 
Hume’s fuller exposition of the facts as given in his 
supplementary paper on the “ State and Prospects of the 
Church in Liverpool,” published by Mr Holden, Liver¬ 
pool, 1869. 

“ IV. Migration of Chapels. 

“ Dissenting Chapels migrate .—In 1852, my attention 
was called to the fact, by a Nonconformist minister, that 
the chapels of the various sects in the town had been 
sold, and reproduced elsewhere. In other words, while 
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the congregation, as a corporation or public body, remains 
the same, the place of worship follows the changing 
residences of the wealthy, and deserts the part which 
becomes the permanent home of poverty. He quoted 
four or five examples; and my own observation supplied 
others. In 1858, in giving evidence before the Bishop 
of Exeter’s Committee of the Lords, I stated the fact as 
one which deserved to be better known; and in the 
pamphlet which resulted from that evidence, I instanced 
nineteen such changes of locality, occurring in seven 
different religious bodies. Neither of these statements 
attracted much public attention. But when, in 1859, 

I mentioned the same facts before the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough’s Committee of the Lords, showing that the 
Church of England is therefore missionary in its char¬ 
acter, as well as ministerial ,—indeed the only religious 
body that attends to the poor systematically and on 
principle,—the statement was somewhat angrily called . 
in question. 

“ 25. Denial of the Facts .—In May and June 1862, 
Mr Herbert S. Skeats published a series of papers in the 
‘ Nonconformist ’ newspaper, purporting to be returns 
from ministers in various towns, to whom he had sent a 
circular of inquiry. Whether he had purposely selected 
gentlemen of known want of observation, or whether their 
non-acquaintance with all such facts was feigned, I can¬ 
not say ; but the result was that none of them knew of 
a single case of a Nonconformist ‘ church ’ having re¬ 
tired from one place to be reproduced in another! He 
must have been particularly unfortunate in his selection 
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of his correspondents; for, only about nine months be¬ 
fore, Mr Spurgeon had drawn attention pointedly to the 
subject, and his sermon had been published. Accord¬ 
ingly, the conclusion of Mr Skeats was that no such 
facts exist, and that Dr Hume, if really serious, was 
labouring under some strange mistake. 

“ 26. Detailed Examination and Reply -—I then en¬ 
tered into a detailed examination of the subject; ascer¬ 
taining, among other things, how many chapels had been 
Registered, and corresponding ones removed, from the 
registrar's books; and how many of those, once registered 
and used, had silently disappeared and left no trace. 
The result was published in a series of letters to the 
1 Standard' in the autumn of 1862 ; and by several cor¬ 
roborative lines of argument, my position was proved 
conclusively. It was shown to be the case to a greater 
or less extent in all our large towns; but, owing to the 
rapid changes which take place in Liverpool, the law of 
progress was there more obvious. The letters were 
afterwards issued in pamphlet form, with a map of 
Liverpool which showed the sites of about fifty de¬ 
serted chapels. 

" 27. Changes in Liverpool .—Imperfect as this record 
is, we have here an account of the joumeyings of thirty- 
three congregations, connected with nineteen distinct 
religious bodies—viz., eighteen kinds of Protestant Dis¬ 
senters, and the Mormons, or Latter-Day Saints. Like 
the soldiers of a marching regiment, several of them 
dropped off by the way; but so many as fifteen found 
new homes in the richer and more elevated parts of the 
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town, Whilst eight others passed completely ‘ over the 
border,’ into the suburban districts of Everton and 
Edge Hill. Of course, the same class of changes goes 
forward to the present time; but as my letters were re¬ 
garded as closing the question in 1862, I have not 
thought it necessary to record the more modern instances. 

“ The following facts appear to be particularly deserving 
of attention:— 

“ First .—So many as thirteen of these points of depar¬ 
ture, or deserted sites, are included in a parallelogram, 
the area of which is only one-sixth of a square mile. 

“ Second .—The new parish of Yauxhall, now very 
poor, was, when at its fullest extent, the cradle of six 
congregations connected with as many religious com¬ 
munities ; and it was the resting-place of a seventh on 
its travels. The average distance which each-passed 
over is nearly a mile and three-quarters. Three other 
religious bodies have also had temporary accommodation 
within it. Another ecclesiastical district contains seven 
deserted sites, another five, and others again two or 
three. 

“ Third .—The thirty-three congregations have occu¬ 
pied one hundred and thirty distinct sites, or an average 
of more than three each ; of these again, eight have occu¬ 
pied forty-five sites, and four out of these have occupied 
twenty-nine. 

“ Fourth .—The ground travelled over by these thirty- 
three congregations is more than forty-five miles, or 
nearly a mile and a half each. The longest journey 
made in a single etffort was within a few yards of two miles 
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—viz., from Cockspur Street to Sidney Place, Edge Hill. 
The shortest was about two hundred and fifty yards, or 
more than a furlong. 

“ 28. Occupation of the Sites. — The following 
churches represent as many Dissenting chapels which 
were abandoned and sold; and the first four occupy 
the identical buildings unchanged: (1.) St Stephen’s, 
Byrom Street; (2.) St Columba’s, Pleasant Street; (3.) 
St Matthew’s, Scotland Road; (4.) The German Church, 
Sir Thomas’s Buildings; (5.) St Simon’s; (6.) All Saints; 
and (7.) All Souls. The following were also deserted 
chapels: (8.) St Paul’s Schools, Edmund Street, and 
(9.) St Columba’s Schools, Pleasant Street. Of the 
other deserted sites, three are yards for the sale of coals, 
stones, &c., four are warehouses, three are public rooms, 
three are private houses, one a workshop, two schools, 
two stables, two merchants’ offices, one a Turkish bath, 
one a marine store, three are shops, one a public office, 
one vacant ground, and one a public-house and theatre.” 


I. 

{Seepage 116.) 

The ‘ Eclectic Review,’ one of the ablest organs of a 
former generation of Dissenters, admitted frankly that 
“pure attachment to Dissenting principles requires to 
be kept up in certain minds by a keen hatred and now 
and then a little round abuse of the Church .” How 
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that the new life and vigorous evangelistic efforts which 
are noticeable in the Church of Scotland make it more 
difficult to abuse her, except on grounds which all 
possessed of common discernment see at once to be 
hollow or calumnious, it has become the fashion of Dis¬ 
senters to assume a patronising air towards the Church, 
and to speak as if they, enjoying superior privileges 
and immunities, were, in their extreme condescending 
graciousness, willing and anxious to share these with 
Churchmen. There is an old fable of a fox that, by 
unwilling if not mistaken martyrdom, had lost his tail, 
whose wily address to his more fortunate kin is likelier 
to commend itself to most minds, as furnishing a key 
to the language and policy of some Dissenters at the 
present day in Scotland. 


K. 

(i See page 130.) 

“ From Edinburgh in our General Assemblie, the tent 
day of Julie 1579.—Now quhe as being couenit in one 
generall assemblie, this holy boke of God callit the 
Bible, newly imprentit, was brocht before vs be the pren- 
ter thereof, Alexander Arbuthnot (a man quha has taken 
great paines and trauailes worthy to be remembered in 
this behalfe), and desyrit to be dedicat to zour Hienes, 
with a conuenient preface in our common Scottis lan- 
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guage, we cold not omit nor neglect tlie occasion offrit to 
do the same.—0 quhat difference may be sene betwene 
thir daies of light, quhen almaist in euerie priuat house 
the buike of Gods lawe is red and vnderstand in oure 
vulgaire language, and that age of darkenes quhen 
scarslie in ane haill citie (without the closters of the 
monkes and freyres) culde the buke of God anes be 
founde, and that in ane strange toungue of latine not 
gud but mixed with barbaritie, used and red be fewe, 
and almaist vnderstand or exponit be nane. And quhen 
the false namit clergie of this realme, abusing the gentle 
nature of zour Hienes maist noble Gudshir of worthy 
memorie made it an capital crime to be punishit with 
the fyre to haue or rede the new testament in the vul- 
gare language, zea and to make them to al men mare 
odius, as gif it had bene the detestable name of a per¬ 
nicious secte, they were named new testament ares.”— 
Dedication to the King, quoted by Dr M‘Crie in Notes 
to Life of Melville. 

In 1579 it was ordained by Act of Parliament, that 
every gentleman householder worth three hundred merks 
of yearly rent, and every yeoman or burgess worth five 
hundred pounds, should “ have a bible and psalm buke 
in vulgar language in thair hous for the better instruc¬ 
tion of thame selfis and yair family's in the knawledge 
of God” under the pain of ten pounds; and in 1580, a 
general searcher was appointed by the king with power 
to visit the houses and require the sight of a Bible and 
Psalm-book marked with the names of those above-de¬ 
scribed, and with strict orders to exact the penalty from 
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those liable through default.—Act. Pari. Scot., iii. 139 ; 
Record of Privy Seal, vol. xlvi. fol. 129. 


L. 

(See page 135.) 

Wordsworth on Voluntaryism. 

“ The sounder part of the Scottish nation know what 
good their ancestors derived from their Church, and 
feel how deeply the living generation is indebted to 
it. . . . Visionary notions have in all ages been 

afloat upon the subject of best providing for the clergy • 
notions which have been sincerely entertained by good 
men, with a view to the improvement of that order, 
and eagerly caught at and dwelt upon by the designing, 
for its degradation and disparagement. Some are be¬ 
guiled by what they call the Voluntary system, not 
seeing (what stares one in the face at the very thresh¬ 
old) that they who stand in most need of religious 
instruction are unconscious of the want, and therefore 
cannot reasonably be expected to make any sacrifices in 
order to supply it. Will the licentious, the sensual, 
and the depraved, take from the means of their gratifi¬ 
cations and pursuits, to support a discipline that can¬ 
not advance without uprooting the trees that bear the 
fruit which they devour so greedily? Will they pay 
the price of that seed whose harvest is to be reaped 
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in an invisible world? A Voluntary system for the 
religious exigencies of a people numerous and circum¬ 
stanced as we are! Not more absurd would it be to 
expect that a knot of boys should draw upon the pit¬ 
tance of their pocket-money to build schools, or out of 
the abundance of their discretion be able to select fit 
masters to teach and keep them in order! Some, who 
clearly perceive the incompetence and folly of such a 
scheme for the agricultural part of the people, neverthe¬ 
less think it feasible in large towns, where the rich 
might subscribe for the religious instruction of the 
poor. Alas! they know little of the thick darkness 
that spreads over the streets and alleys of our large 
towns. The parish of Lambeth, a few years since, con¬ 
tained not more than one church, and three or four 
small proprietary chapels, while Dissenting chapels, of 
every denomination, were still more scantily found 
there; yet the inhabitants of the parish amounted at 
that time to upwards of 50,000. Were the parish 
church and the chapels of the Establishment exist¬ 
ing there an impediment to the spread of the Gospel 
among that mass of people ? Who shall dare to say so ? 
But if any one, in the face of the fact which has just been 
stated, and in opposition to authentic reports to the 
same effect from various other quarters, should still con¬ 
tend that a Voluntary system is sufficient for the spread 
and maintenance of religion, we would ask, What kind 
of religion ? Wherein would it differ, among the many, 
from deplorable fanaticism? 

“ For the preservation of the Church Establishment, 
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all men, whether they belong to it or not, could they 
perceive their own interest, would be strenuous; but 
how inadequate are its provisions for the needs of the 
country ! and how much is it to be regretted that, while 
its zealous friends yield to alarms on account of the hos¬ 
tility of Dissent, they should so much overrate the 
danger to be apprehended from that quarter, and almost 
overlook the fact that hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen, though formally and nominally of 
the Church of England, never enter her places of wor¬ 
ship, neither have they communication with her minis¬ 
ters ! This deplorable state of things was partly pro¬ 
duced by a decay of zeal among the rich and influential, 
and partly by a want of due expansive power in the 
constitution of the Establishment as regulated by law. 
Private benefactors in their efforts to build and endow 
churches have been frustrated, or too much impeded, by 
legal obstacles; these, where they are unreasonable or 
unfitted for the times, ought to be removed; and, keep¬ 
ing clear of intolerance and injustice, means should be 
taken to render the presence and powers of the Church 
commensurate with the wants of a shifting and still 
increasing population.”—Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth (Moxon, 1845), p. 606, 607. 
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M. 

(Seepage 227.) 

Speaking of the spirit reviving among the large pro- 
prietors and nobles of the land, and amongst our great 
manufacturers, leading them to aid in extending the 
Church, and to contribute of their substance to the 
godly teaching of that population they have been the 
means of gathering round them, the Rev. J. J. Blunt 
says : “ It is a spirit as wise, even as worldly-wise, as 
it is holy and good; for we may rest assured that God 
will eventually assert a right to His own ; and that 
as from the earliest times He has claimed for Himself 
a portion of our earthly substance — ‘ the land/ says 
He, ‘is mine, for ye are strangers and sojourners 
with me’ (Levit. xxv. 23)—so if that portion is with¬ 
held He will exact it in some other shape, and whilst 
we refuse to scatter as He commands, will make our thrift 
tend only to poverty. If we will not build churches 
to God, and maintain ministers of His, it will be so 
ordered that we shall be compelled to be at greater cost 
in erecting jails, and supporting constables and an 
armed police. If we will not establish schools, where 
good principles may be taught the children, it will be 
required of us, for the sake of securing our property 
and lives, at still larger outlay to furnish hulks, peni¬ 
tentiaries, and penal settlements; and after all, by such 
palliatives, only stay the plague for a season, till crime, 
merely coerced by vulgar force, not suppressed by the 
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active substitution of better motives, shall have gathered 
strength enough to overpower such barriers, and we 
become alive to our mistake too late, when all is lost, 
and we are swept away in a torrent of vice and vio¬ 
lence. We have been taught from time to time, though 
happily on a small scale, if we compare our experience 
with that of foreign nations, what a volcano we are 
cherishing in our social system, when we allow a multi¬ 
tude of persons to grow up, and congregate, with no 
early religious principles planted in them to control and 
restrain them. Is it credible that such disgraceful out¬ 
breaks could have occurred, if the districts which have 
been the scenes of them had been duly kept within the 
influence of the Church in times past? if they had 
been organised as they should have been; churches 
ministers, schools, assigned to them in adequate pro¬ 
portion, and every individual in them brought under 
the vigilant eye and immediate superintendence of the 
parochial system ? This, however, is a very inferior 
and subordinate view to take of the virtues that go 
out of such an ecclesiastical economy. Our Church 
professes to be, and would be if she had her powers 
developed, the nursing-mother of England. She is so 
Constructed as to lead her children by the hand from 
the cradle to the grave, and beyond it.”—Sermons 
preached before the University of Cambridge, p. 79. 
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N. 


(See page 232.) 

“ What might be the aggregate or ultimate results of 
such a change as would throw all the churches on the 
Voluntary principle, we know not; but, looking merely 
to human means and probabilities, we should say that 
one of its effects would probably be the speedy ascend¬ 
ancy of Popery. Even without any legal sanction (which, 
however, it does not repudiate) it is the most likely to 
acquire the pre-eminence on the Voluntary plan. It is 
an old, firmly-rooted, and wealthy Church; its resources 
are inexhaustible, and the greater in proportion its super¬ 
stitions are gross. Hitherto the Established Church has 
been the great bulwark of Protestantism, against which 
Popery has for ages tried its strength in vain, and behind 
which the various smaller bodies of Protestants have 
rested in peace, as it were, in so many little creeks and 
bays. That bulwark has become somewhat dilapidated, 
or has not been duly extended, and the surge is already 
making head over it; but instead of reinforcing and 
strengthening it, the Dissenters are eagerly seeking to 
remove or destroy that mighty breakwater altogether! ” 
—Prefatory Discourse to Lectures on Civil Establish¬ 
ments, by Eev. Dr James Buchanan. 
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(See page 234.) 

“The tendency of every unendowed Church is to 
throw the burden of supporting the minister on the con¬ 
gregation, and to blame-the minister, if the congregation, 
through neglect or want of ability, fail to do so. In this 
manner some of our best ministers feel their position and 
honour unwarrantably assailed at times. It cannot be 
denied that ministers are sometimes measured, and 
weighed, and applauded, in proportion to the pounds, 
shillings, and pence sent from their congregations to the 
funds of the Church. If one happens to fall among rich 
people, he is rewarded and honoured, and held up to 
admiration, above him who has to labour among the 
poor, simply for the sake of circumstances over which 
the one or the other has no control. The minister of a 
poor charge, with hundreds of souls to attend to, and 
with scarcely a family in his congregation able to make 
both ends meet with comfort, has several disadvantages 
to contend with. He has to face the difficulty of press¬ 
ing poor people to give liberally out of their poverty; 
he must have his hand in his pocket continually to re¬ 
lieve the distressed around him ; he must take the lead 
and bear the burden of erecting church buildings and 
keeping them in repair; he cannot expect any supple¬ 
ment ; and he is grieved at the smallness of the amount 
his congregation can send to the funds of the Church. 
But, instead of being sympathised with, and encouraged 
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to persevere in preaching the Gospel to the poor, he is 
in danger of being abused and stigmatised as one who 
mistook his calling, because he cannot make his con¬ 
gregation rich enough to send a certain sum per member 
to the Sustentation Fund. Whereas, a brother who has 
not so much work to do—who is burdened with presents 
from his congregation every week—and who has a staff 
of office-bearers that make his congregation independent 
of all outside aid, and that relieve him of all secular 
matters connected with his charge,—is held up as a man 
worthy of special honour, and distinguished by a special 
grant, simply because he has six or seven elders in his 
congregation who give £50 a-year to the Sustentation 
Fund. In an endowed Church the case would be dif¬ 
ferent. The position of the minister of the poor con¬ 
gregation, other things being equal, would be as good 
as that of the minister of the rich, and there would be 
no room for invidious distinctions or insinuations on 
the ground of the wealth or poverty of congregations. 
Should every congregation in the country be able to sup¬ 
port their respective ministers and do their duty to all 
Church schemes, it would be unwise and unwarrantable 
for the Church to throw the endowments away. We 
know enough of the workings of Voluntary efforts, and 
we feel enough of the tendency of Voluntary Churches, 
to make us hesitate to admit that no more is needed for 
the maintenance of Gospel ordinances than the free-will 
offerings of the people. We do not believe it, even on 
Dr Edmunds’ authority. 

“ The Sustentation Fund of the Free Church is the best 
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substitute for an endowment ever devised; and, in so far 
as its principle is departed from, some of the most faith¬ 
ful of her ministers feel their position and honour at¬ 
tacked in several ways, and are in danger of being alien¬ 
ated from her communion on account of the change. 
According to true Presbyterian parity, the minister who 
does his work, an.d labours in a large congregation, 
should it be the poorest in the land, ought to be paid 
and supported and respected as well and as much as the 
minister of the wealthiest; his position as a minister 
ought to be independent of the circumstances of his 
hearers, whether they are rich or poor. But is this the 
case 1 I am sorry to confess it is not, even in our own 
Free Church—and yet I do not blame any particular in¬ 
dividuals for it; the mistake is traceable to that Volun¬ 
tary system which is encouraged, directly or indirectly, 
by honest men who do not profess to believe its sound¬ 
ness. 

“ It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the principle of 
each congregation supporting its own minister will not 
meet the case, and that those supplementary schemes 
that are at variance with Presbyterian parity will not 
give satisfaction, or protect the position of the ministers 
of any Church. We have had thirty years of Free- 
Churchism, and a longer period of pure Voluntaryism, 
and our experience leads us to the conclusion that there 
is much need at home and abroad of all the endowments 
the Churches possess, and of all the liberality their 
members can show. Under these circumstances, it 
would be extreme madness on the part of any one of 
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them to throw away what it has, or to make a gift of its 
funds to the good landowners of Scotland.” 


The pamphlet entitled * Disestablishment; or, What 
shall we dor by a Free Church Highland Minister, 
—from which the foregoing quotation has been made— 
has just (1875) been published by Mr Maclehose, Glas¬ 
gow, and is well worthy of careful perusal. Its revela¬ 
tions of the true nature and tendencies of Voluntaryism 
are very instructive and significant; and the way in 
which the author demolishes some of the recent argu¬ 
ments for disestablishment and disendowment, proves 
him, whoever he is, to be a man of clear and vigorous 
intellect, who writes from the fulness of acute observa¬ 
tion and ripe experience. 
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